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STUDIES IN WAR AND PEACE 

RECOXXSITDBD BT THB C0XXI3SI0N ON CH|U8TZAN EBUCATIOH 
OF THB FBDBRAL COTTKCIL OF CBTTRCHES OF CHItlST UT AXE3UCA 

This greatest of all wars fills all minds, Not only are there greater armies 
than ever before and more deadly weapons, but new modes of warfare in the 
air and wider the sea. The paralyzing influence of war, also, is felt throughout 
the civilised world as never before. It is humanitys war. 

Doubtless the United States as the greatest neutral power will have an 
inq>ortant part in the final settlement, and it is none too early to begin the study 
of the' underlying causes of war and of the conditions necessary to a permanent 
peace. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 



JANUARY, WAR AND ITS CAUSES 



January 3rd. — War the Burden of 
the World. 

Scriptural Principles. — Few in Bible 
days conceived of war as sin. It was 
generally r^^ded as an instrument of the 
divine wrath upon offending nations. A 
Jewish war song calls the Lord "a man of 
war" (Exodus 15 : 3) ; in Chronicles it is 
recorded that there "fell many slain, 
because the war was of God" (I Chron. 5: 
22) ; the Psalmist more than once says of 
God: "He teacheth my hands to war and 
my fingers to fight" (Psalms 18: 34; 144: 1). 

But this by no means makes war right 
The Bible tells of war, but also shows 
its evils. Wars are bom of lusts and 
coveteousness (James 4:1, 2). A fre- 
quent Bible phrase calls the sword "a 
devourer." On the other hand, the king- 
dom of God on earth is always con- 
ceived of as a reign of peace (Micah 4: 
3). David was not allowed to build the 
temple because he was a man of war 
(1 Chron. 28:3). There is no question 
of the Bible's condemnation of war, a 
condemnation all the more noteworthy 
because many of its writers, themselves, 
seem unaware of the condemnation. It is 
not they who condemn, but the Eternal 
Right which speaks through them. 

A World Burden 

Militarism. — Militarism may be defined 
as reliance upon and exaltation of armed 
force. Militarism is not war; it is some- 
thing worse; it is the spirit which leads to 
war. War is a feared result; militarism is 
a more fearful cause. Yet many people 
who deplore and condemn war, glorify mili- 
tarism. European writers especially have 
lauded militarism. Cramb tells us that 700 
books on military subjects appear in 
Germany every year. As one result, a 
million of homes in Belgium alone are well 
nigh obliterated. Progress, when militarism 
leads, means progress in savagery; inven- 
tion means skill in murder. It is time that 
militarism be unmasked. People call this 
war a lapse into barbarism. The fact is that 
Europe was morally the same in 1913 as 



in 1914. The war is a revelation of already 
existing barbarism. We are beginning to 
see what war is and what militarism is* 
This war with all its horrors and all its 
toll of woe may be infinitely worth while, 
if it teaches us to do away with militarism. 

War's Human Cost.— The table of Wars 
and Their Cost on the following page is 
taken from the Report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Cost of Living, made 
in 1910: 

Thus 5,098,097 lives were lost as the 
direct result of nineteen wars, an average 
of 268,000 lives to a war. And wars are 
growing more costly in life. The Russo- 
Japanese war, a comparatively short one. 
cost 555,900 lives — ^more than twice the 
average loss by war through the century. 
The recent Balkan wars, lasting practically 
but a few months, are said to have cost 
more than 300,000 lives. The savagery of 
civilization is progressing. The present 
war will undoubtedly be the most costly 
in life ever fought Who shall count the 
indirect human . cost ? How many men 
have carried through life a living death 
as the result of wars? How many have 
been crippled, disabled, incapacitated? 
How many widows, how many orphans, 
has war created! How many homes have 
been destroyed ; how many families blasted t 
Let those count them for their beads who 
worship militarism and glorify it 

The Economic Cost of War. — The fol- 
lowing table shows that these nineteen wars 
cost $23,323,546,240, an average of over 
$1,000,000,000 to a war. Here, too, we 
are progressing in our madness. War 
is growing more expensive. Professor 
Charles Richet estimates the cost of m 
general European war at $50,000,000 ^rr rfay, 
$1,500,000,000 per month, $18,000,000,000 
per year. It now costs per month more 
than the average cost of wars in the last 
century per year. 

But this is only the cost of war. 
Militarism is more expensive. The total 
peace cost of the armies and navies of the 
ten leading military nations of the earth 
is $1,983,571,000 per year. That is, in times 
of peace they spend each year nearly the 
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1793-1815 
1812-1815 

1828 

1830-1840 
1830-1847 

1848 

1845 



WARS AND THEIR COST^ 

Countries Engaged Cost 



1854-1856 



England and France 

.France and Russia 

Russia and Turkey 

<Spain and Portugal (civil war) 

France and Algeria 

Revolts in Europe 

.United States and Mexico... 

England 

France 

Sardinia and Turkey 

Austria 



1859 .... 

1861-1865 

1864 .... 
1866 .... 
1864-1870 



.Russia 
"^ France 
Austria 
Italy . 



I 



1865-1866 
1870-1871 

1876-1877 

1898 .... 
1900-1901 

1904-1905 

Expense 

Expense 



United States (Civil War).... 

Denmark, Prussia and Austria 

Prussia and Austria 

Brazil, Argentine and Para- 
guay 

^France and Mexico 

Germany 

• • • • I France 

Turkey 

( Russia 

Spain and the United States 

Transvaal Republic and Eng- 
land 

.Russia and Japan 

of wars, 1793-1860 

of wars, 1861-1910 

Total 



$6,250,000,000 
450,625,000 
100,000.000 
250.000,000 
190,000,000 
50,000,000 

371,000,000) 
332,000,000 
128,000,000 ^ 

68,600,000 
800,000,000 

75,000,000 
127.000,000 

51.000,000 

5,000,000,000 [ 

36,000,000 
330,000,000 

240,000,000 
65,000.000 

954.400.006 ) 
1,580,000,000 J 

403,273,745 i 

806,547.489 ) 
1,165,000,000 

1,000,100,000 
2,500,000,000 



LOM 

of Life 
1,900,000 

120,000 

160.000 

110.000 

60.000 

10,000 



ArmiM 
im the Field 

3,000,000 
1,500,000 

300,000 
150,000 

90,100 



609,797 l,460,50a 



24,000 



294,400 
200,000 



128,00a 

200,000* 

50.000 

2,041,600* 

750,000 



57.000 639,000 



330,000 
65,000 

311,000 

180,000 
20,000 



190,000 
1,713.000 

1,500,000 
300.000 



Loss of life, military service 
Armies in the field 



91,000 400,000 
555,900 2,500.000 
. . . $9,243,225,000 
. . . 14,080.321.240 

... ^3,i23.i46M 

5.098.097 
16,822,200 



*FroB report of tho liMtackutettt committion on tho Cost of Liying. 



average cost of two wars. This is aside 
from what they pay as interest on 
enormous national debts, mainly incurred 
to enable them to maintain these armies 
and navies. The world's total national 
debt is about $40,000,000,000. Its annual 
interest charge is over $1,000,000,000. A 
tingle Dreadnought costs $10,000,000 to 
build and needs another $1,000,000 per year 
to maintain it Yet the present war seems 
to be proving Dreadnoughts nearly useless. 
Usher, in his **Pan-Germanism," says that 
to fire a twelve-inch rifle costs about 
$1,000 ; yet gun crews are usually instructed 
to see how many times they can fire it 
in so many minutes. 

The Moral C:6st of War.— Said Eras- 
mus centuries ago : "War does more harm 



to the morals of men than even to their 
property and persons." Murder, rapine, 
theft, violence, these are ordinary con- 
comitants of war. War, if not born of 
hate, engenders hate. The hate created by 
the Franco-Prussian war has lasted forty- 
seven years, only to be replaced, it if 
feared, by a new hate. Who does not se« 
the hate this war is developing between 
Germany and England? War brings out 
the cruel, the vicious, the evil in men. It 
may at times call out heroic virtues, but 
ithese could be developed in other ways. 
It creates, encourages and lauds falsehood 
and deceit and teaches that they are right 
Under the military spirit people sneer at 
virtue and know no right but might The 
deepest moral wrong of war — and this it 
true of militarism perhaps more even than 
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of war — is that it tends to place the 

material above the ethical and spiritual. 

If "war is hell," its worst result is that 
it makes men hellish. 

Furthermore, the world has reached a 
stage of development where the effects of 
war are not limited to the belligerents. 
There is no neutrality in suffering. When 
shells began to burst over Belgrade, 
exchanges stopped in Australia, mills shut 
down in Lancashire and in Alabama. 
When one nation suffers, every nation 
suffers with it in moral character also 
as well as in material welfare. There is 
a world communism in suffering, which 
will endure and will increase until we have 
a community of brotherhood and service. 

January 10th. — War an Inheritance. 

Scriptural Principles. — ^"Be not de- 
ceived; God is not mocked: for whatso- 
ever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap (Gal. 6: 7). "I, the Lord thy 
God, am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation" 
(Ex. 20:5). One of the conditions of 
intelligent progress has been a recognition 
of the existence of law, that events do 
not occur haphazard, but are subject to 
the law of cause and effect. Not only do 
wc have to suffer for our mistakes, 
whether they be due to ignorance or sin, 
but the evil effects are passed on to others 
of our own and of future generations. 
(See also Jer. 32:18-19; Rom. 6:23). 

War a National Habit. — Causes which 
reach back through the centuries are 
especially potent because they work so 
largely in unseen ways, and because 
they have the force of social heredity. 
There is only one to-day; there are 
a million yesterdays. Such forces act, 
therefore, with the momentum of a million 
yesterdays. There is disagreement among 
scientists as to whether acquired physical 
characteristics can be inherited. No one 
will deny, however, the existence of social 
heredity — the fact that feeling, ideas and 
customs are handed down from generation 
to generation. War itself is such an 
inheritance. The world to-day confronts 



its past; and the yesterdays are but jrield- 
ing their terrible harvest. 

The war habit is probably the oldest 
national habit in the world. Most nations 
began their life fighting. A few modem 
nations, like Belgium, have been created in 
tlieir present form by an agreement of the 
powers, but this is true only of their 
present form. The roots of Belgium go 
back at least to Csesar's Gallic wars. (Con- 
sider the present war. France to-day is 
fighting, in part at least, because of the 
passions called out by the Franco-Prussian 
war. We begin with this because no one 
denies it. But the Franco-Prussian war 
was fought partly because ever since the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 a disunited 
Germany had been more or less victimized 
by a united France, so that when Bismarck 
and von Moltke felt that Germany was 
strong enough, they attacked France to 
repay a century-old grudge. But the Con- 
gress of Vienna rested on the Napoleonic 
wars, and these on Napoleon's dream of 
bringing back in his day the old kingdom 
of Charlemagne, and realizing, as he 
believed, France's manifest destiny. This 
carries us back more than a thousand 
years. The military ideals which con- 
trol Germany in this war go back to 
the memories of 1871, to the age of 
Frederick the Great, to the imperial 
memories of Frederick Barbarossa and the 
Conrads in the old German Roman Empire. 
This early history is continually referred 
to in modern German military writing. 
Russia, on her part, considers this war a 
holy war, in which she is carrying out, in 
her turn, the manifest destiny of "Holy 
Russia." Austria, too, is deeply conscious 
of the fact that she is striving to keep 
together an empire which reaches back at 
least to the twelfth century, when the first 
Hapsburg was elected the Germanic 
emperor. Great Britain, in this war, is, 
perhaps, less moved by historical causes 
than the other great powers, but surely 
voices to-day from Waterloo and Trafal- 
gar and the Boer war raise their echoes 
in British hearts. 

Consider, too, how the war habit enters 
into all life and thought and development 
We are all descended from fighters, and 
blood tells. The creator of the Krupp 
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guns is but a descendant of him who first 
sharpened a reed in the jungle, or put 
poison on an arrow. Boys' heroes are 
war heroes. Patriotism in history is 
intimately connected with wars and 
"glorious victories." Until Greene's His- 
tory of the English People appeared, our 
histories were mainly records of wars. 
War enters into literature and poetry. 
Almost all national songs are war songs 
-"Die Wacht am Rhine," "The Marsel- 
laise," "Rule Britannia, Rule the Waves," 
"The Star Spangled Banner." Even when 
we go to church we worship the Prince of 
Peace by singing war songs — ^"Onward, 
Christian Soldiers," "The Son of God 
Goes Forth To War," "A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God." 

National Prejudices. — National preju- 
dices may be said to be due chiefly to the 
ignorance of provincialism. The slang 
phrase "we are the people" expresses the 
attitude of nations lacking acquaintance 
with the achievements of other nations. 
Ignorance breeds misunderstanding and so 
is a fruitful subsidiary cause of war. 
Jingoism plays an important part in arous- 
ing prejudice — cries of the streets and the 
music halls, the flings of newspaper para- 
graphers, the flight of national oratory, 
the gibes of philosophers and the tattle of 
scandal mongers are capable in a crisis 
of fanning national feeling to a white heat 

Isolation, whether geographic, economic 
or intellectual, has always proved a fertile 
soil for the growth of national prejudices. 
la old times the foreigner was always con- 
sidered an enemy. This is changing; 
ignorance is disappearing; there is coming 
to be a common-world life. We have 
become neighbors and are becoming 
brothers. With the organization of a 
world industry national jealousy due to 
commercial rivalry will disappear and the 
nations will co-operate in the work of a 
world civilization. 

Racial Antipathies. — Racial differences 
have in the past been considered so pro- 
found and unchangeable as entirely to pre- 
clude mutual understanding and sympathy. 
Many such differences, we are learning, 
however, have their origin in environment 



and are not due to unchangeable innatt 
qualities. A racial group which for many 
generations is subject to the same physical, 
social and political environment develops 
certain characteristics which seem to be 
bred in the bone. But let the environment 
be radically changed and a marvelous 
transformation will often take place. 
These characteristics prove to be largely 
a matter of social inheritance. 

Some nations, however, like Austria and 
Turkey, are composed of peoples of 
different races; they would seem to have 
practically the same environment and yet 
remain distinct and often antagonistic. 
Such nations are held together by an 
external and artificial pressure which 
serves only to strengthen any existing 
differences in language, religion, and in 
racial ideals and traditions. When, as in 
the case of the Polish and Slavic peoples, 
racial and national boundaries do not coin- 
cide, peace is in a state of unstable equi- 
librium. The present conflict is an example 
of one in which racial sympathies and 
antipathies have furnished occasion, if not 
cause, for a declaration of war. 

Human nature is fundamentally the 
same. Ignorance is the prolific mother of 
most misunderstandings and prejudices, 
racial, national, political and religious. If 
men get near enough really to discover 
one another, they find they have more in 
common than in difference. Accordingly, 
the closer contact of modern life, its wider 
relations, its many-sided education, its 
facilities for travel, in short — a changing 
environment, are all dispelling misunder- 
standings and uprooting prejudices. 

Each generation should take stock of its 
social inheritance and discover, as far as 
possible, to what extent it is based upon the 
ignorance, prejudice and perverted moral 
standards of the past and how far upon 
truth and right. As individual men become 
more intelligent and open minded, and are 
actuated more and more by what President 
King of Oberlin calls an "independent 
teachableness," we shall not find entire 
nations swept into war under the sway of 
inherited antagonisms or under the leader- 
ship of rulers, who are medieval in thought 
and feeling. 
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January 17th.-»Economic Causes of 
War. 

Scriptural Prinoples. — The Scripture 
passage which more than any other bears 
directly and explicitly on the causes of 
war is that in James 4:1: "From whence 
come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts 
that war in your members?" If anyone 
will ask himself what the various lusts 
and desires of men are, he will see how 
they include every cause of war — ^land- 
lust, money-lust, body-lust, power-lust, 
luxury-lust, fame-lust, vengeance-lust. It 
will thus plainly appear how marvellously 
this verse goes to the root of the matter, 
and especially as to those causes which root 
themselves in gain. (See also James 4:2; 
Jer. 17:10; Hos. 8:7; 1 Tim. 6:8-11.) 

Economic Causes. — The study of econ- 
omic history reveals the fact that economic 
pressure is one of the most potent of all 
the causes of war. Seldom in any nation 
have moral considerations been proved 
strong enough to prevent war when 
economic interests demanded aggression. 
Manufacturing nations feel the need of 
markets and justify deception, robbery 
and war as a necessary means to that 
end. Foreign markets are a necessary out- 
let for surplus manufactures, which in- 
crease several times as fast as population. 

In the United States, from 1850 to 1900, 
population increased threefold; manufac- 
tured products over tenfold. In Europe, 
during the same period, population m- 
creased one-half; manufactures fourfold. 
Thus, each nation has been compelled, or 
has considered itself compelled, to seek 
new markets. This has been the bottom 
cause of the modem efforts for colonies, 
new possessions, new "spheres of influ- 
ence." Trade has been supposed to follow 
the flag and the flag to help trade. To 
protect these colonies and commerce have 
come huge navies, and, in a few cases, 
armies. As a result, nations have armed 
themselves against nations; and out 
of this has come war. The history of 
each great nation shows the same order — 
manufacturing, increased invention, over- 
production, colonies, navies, armies, and 
war. Great Britain got the start of the 



world in this, and became the first great 
manufacturing nation; then a great colo- 
nizing nation; then a great naval power. 
France followed in the same way. Ger- 
many developed her manufactures more 
rapidly than any other European nation* 
and, though commencing late in the race» 
has made desperate efforts to get colonies 
and spheres of influence. She has followed 
this by building up a navy second only to 
Great Britain's. The United Sutes is tak- 
ing the same course. Our having become a 
manufacturing nation has compelled us to 
seek a world market, and recently we have 
been compelled, it is claimed, to develop 
naval power. Russia, Japan, Italy, are 
following more or less in the same mad 
race. The multiplication of machinery 
within the past generation has driven 
European powers to seize 5,000,000 square 
miles in tropical and sub-tropical zones, 
an area one-half greater than the whole 
continent of Europe. Let us see how this 
has worked out in connection with this 
war. The earth is largely possessed by 
European powers; civilization has gone 
around the world and lapped ever in East- 
ern Asia. There remains, however, strange 
to say, one country, and only one large 
country, in perhaps the oldest portion of 
the globe, where civilization and huge em- 
pires have come and gone, but which to-day 
some nation may hope to gain for develop- 
ment, if not for possession. This is the 
Turkish Empire, slowly, steadily, but in- 
evitably passing away. Who shall possess 
it is not simply a question of the foolish 
jealousies and ambitions of Kaisers, of 
nations, or even of races. It represents, 
at least to some of the peoples of Europe, 
the most immediate and promising oppor- 
tunity for that commercial expansion which 
they consider a necessity of national life. 
Austria, Russia, Germany, Great Britain, 
even France, hang around the bed of die 
Sick Man of the East, not directly from 
greed, or avarice, or ambition — though 
these are not wanting in any of these na- 
tions — but from a necessity seemingly as 
inevitable as the decease of the empire they 
covet. Great Britain wants influence in the 
East because of Egypt and the Suez Canal 
and her Indian Empire. Russia wants Con- 
stantinople, or the Balkans, because the 
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fleets of the greatest granary in Europe 
seek outlet on the Mediterranean. Ger- 
many for forty years has been building 
railways in Turkey and supplanting French 
and English influence at Constantinople by 
German. France has always had the clos- 
est commercial relations with the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Austria, Italy, the Balkan 
powers, are all concerned. The Eastern 
question may be called a Western ques- 
tion — the question as to which of the 
Western powers shall possess the Turkish 
Empire. 

That the balance of power might be 
maintained, no Western nation thus far 
has been allowed to obtain Constantinople, 
which is regarded as the key to the situa- 
tion. Therefore the great powers have 
been quarreling over the possession and 
division of the Balkan peninsula, as the 
approach to Constantinople. No army of 
any great power has ever crossed the Dan- 
ube without causing European complica- 
tions, if not precipitating a more or less 
general European war. When Austria 
bombarded Belgrade all Europe flew to 
arms. Back of Servia Austria found 
Russia, and against Russia Germany 
declared war. 

The desire for economic expansion was 
one of the less obvious but most potent 
causes of the present conflict. Are we 
then to say that this war was inevitable 
because economic laws compelled the 
nations to flght? It will be shown later 
in the year that nations may be great 
without great territory, and that they may 
have great markets without having great 
colonies and vast armaments to win and to 
defend them. 

January 24th. — ^Wrong Conception 
of the State. 

Militarism — ^Armaments 

Scriptural Prinoples. — ^Isaiah exhorts 
the people of Israel to put trust in God 
and not in armies. "Woe to them that 
go down to Egypt for help and stay on 
horses and trust in chariots . . . but 
look not to the Holy One of Israel" 
(Isaiah 31:1). One of the chief admoni- 
tions of our Lord is to trust in God, and 
in right doing, and not in material pro- 



vision against evil (Matt 6:28-34). We 
are told in Proverbs that as a man "think* 
eth in his heart so is he" (Pro v. 23:7). 
This is true of nations. The nation that 
thinks upon war, provides for it, and plans 
for it, will sooner or later fight. "Behold, 
I will bring evil upon this people, even the 
fruit of their thoughts" (Jer. 6: 19). Trust 
in the sword b^ets use of the sword. The 
Master said: "They that take the sword 
shall perish with the sword" (Matt. 26: 52). 
(See also Is. 50:11; Ps. 20:7, 127:1; 
Zech. 4:6.) 

A writer in the Hilhert Journal says: 
"The real cause of the war is undoubtedly 
the misapprehension of moral facts and 
confusion of judgment as to the relative 
place and value of material and moral 
principles." Militarism is but one aspect 
of the wrong conception of national great- 
ness. There is a mistake more fundamen- 
tal than that of the militarist. This is to 
conceive of material prosperity as the great 
end of the State; that the State need not 
be a moral entity, that it is the right, even 
the duty, of States to be selfish ; that what- 
ever will serve the development of the in- 
terests of a nation is not only right but 
duty. To many eminent statesmen national 
honesty is considered a national asset, but 
It is duty only so long as it pays. Diplo- 
mats who would never dream of lying in 
private matters will lie in public matters 
and call it diplomacy. Statesmen who 
would not think of stealing a dollar will 
steal a colony or a state. Men who plan 
to kill an individual are murderers. Privy 
councillors who plan to kill a million men 
are patriots. Until this fundamentally 
wrong conception of the State be changed, 
wars will be fought and helpless people be 
delivered over to war by so-called states- 
men and diplomats who honestly believe 
themselves patriots. 

Mn^iTARisM AS A Cause OP War. — This 
deification of the State as supreme above 
all moral law naturally leads to militarism, 
the glorification of war, and dependenct 
upon armies. The very possession of great 
military power tempts to its use. It creates 
a class of professional fighters, who study 
war, think war, talk war, and sooner or 
later go to war. It is military men and so- 
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called military experts who in every coun- 
try agitate for and obtain appropriations 
for large armies and navies. 

Militarism leads to war also by creating 
great companies and aggregations of capi- 
tal which derive profit by furnishing mili- 
tary supplies. The Krupp scandal in Ger- 
many furnishes an example of abuses 
which almost inevitably follow. Neither 
the United States nor any great country 
is entirely free from this evil. If arma- 
ments must exist military supplies should 
he manufactured by governments them- 
selves and not by private enterprise. 

Standing Armies. — A militarism which 
calls for standing armies and great navies 
for defence must be examined. Great 
Britain's navy has been declared to be 
maintained simply for purposes of defence. 
Most Germans declare that their army and 
navy have been developed for the same 
reason. Do large standing armies and navies 
prevent or do they provoke war? It may 
be argued that expected attacks neces- 
sitate defence; or that armaments breed 
the spirit of militarism; but whichever 
view is taken, it cannot be denied that large 
standing armies and navies have not suc- 
ceeded in preventing attack. 'Germany is 
undoubtedly the strongest military power 
in the world, yet every German is declar- 
ing to-day that she has been attacked on 
all sides. Russia's great army, England's 
mighty navy, France's forty-three years 
of effort to increase her military strength, 
hape not saved these nations from war. 
Armies would seem to provoke war. This 
is not to deny that there will not be need 
of a world-police; but that is very differ- 
ent from dependence upon standing armies 
and great navies. 

Militarism thus goes with a wrong con- 
ception of the State. Only when we con- 
ceive of the State as a servant of the 
world, and subject to the law of service, 
shall we have abiding peace. 

January 31st. — Is War Ever Justifi- 
able? 

Notwithstanding the fact that half the 
world is now at war, there is coming to 
be a world-life in which the good of each 
nation will be the concern of all and the 
good of all the concern of each. Already, 



as we shall see in later Studies, the wel- 
fare of each nation is largely dependent 
on the well-being of every other. An ap- 
parent clashing of interests means simply 
the need of readjustment The point at 
issue is how this readjustment should be 
accomplished. The history of civilization 
is made up of an almost infinite series of 
readjustments in which war has played an 
important if not a prevailing part. 

This raises the question of force, 
a question much obscured by good men 
who fail to preserve the balance of 
Christian teaching concerning it Certainly 
the spirit of Christianity is wholly opposed 
to war; and its ultimate triumph will in- 
sure peace on earth, for it will remove all 
cause of war. But whether there may be 
circumstances which would justify a 
nation in using force to the extent of going 
to war is a question which to-day is per- 
plexing many. 

Disciples of Count Tolstoi and philo- 
sophical anarchists hold that force should 
never under any circumstances be used 
even for moral ends; that even a loving 
parent cannot wisely use force to correct 
or restrain a wasrward child. They would 
not have the police employ force to 
suppress a riot or to prevent robbery or 
bloodshed. They would condemn the 
forcible suppression of such uprisings 
as that of the Boxers, even though 
the only alternative were the spread of 
violence and anarchy throughout the Chi- 
nese Empire, with all the unspeakable hor- 
rors which that would imply. The doctrine 
of non-resistance, when applied to govern- 
ment, prepares the way for anarchy; and 
the rather surprising numbers, who accept 
this doctrine, make it important to show 
that Christian teaching concerning it does 
not conflict with reason and common sense. 

Scriptural Principles. — The Scripture 
commonly quoted as the basis of this doc- 
trine is Christ's saying, "Resist not evil 
(or him that is evil) ; but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also . . . and whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
twain" (Matt 5:39-41). 

An examination of the context makes it 
evident that here Christ is not so much 
condemning force as vindictiveness, repri- 
sal, vengeance. "Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you that 
ye resist not evil," etc. A little later He 
goes on to say, "Ye have heard that it hath 
been said. Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you. 
Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you" (Matt. 5:43-44). That is, 
followers of Jesus are to return good for 
evil ; they are not to .try to "get even" with 
an enemy, but are to win him by kind- 
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ncss; thej arc to be generous and give 
more than is demanded. Much the same 
line of thought is followed by St. Paul in 
Romans 12: 17-21 : "Render to no man evil 
for evil. . . . If it be possible, as much 
as in you lieth, be at peace with all men. 
Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give 
place unto wrath : for it is written, Ven- 
geance belongeth unto me, I will recom- 
pense, saith the Lord. But if thine enemy 
hunger feed him; if he thirst give him to 
drink. ... Be not overcome of evil 
but overcome evil with good." Here Paul 
calls attention to the principle which un- 
derlies the command, '* Resist not evil" (or 
"him that is evil") ; that a real triumph 
over evil is to be gained by constructive, 
not by destructive, means ; it is only active 
love, not vengeance, that is truly victorious. 
Love is not only the '"fulfilling of the law," 
in that it "worketh no ill to his neighbor" 
(Rom. 13:10), it goes further and even 
"seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil . . . beareth 
all things, believeth all things, endureth all 
things. Love never f aileth" (I Cor. 13 : 5-8) . 

Christ aimed not to provide His disciples 
with precepts which, under changed con- 
ditions often become inapplicable, but to 
establish in their lives the vital principle 
of good will, which would enable them to 
meet all emergencies with right conduct. 

The spirit of love, which was the burden 
of Christ's teaching, embraces peace — ^peacc 
both for individuals and nations. More- 
over, Christ expressly said, "Be at peace 
one with another." Although he inculcated 
peace, he saw, however, that his teachings 
would inevitably bring strife and He ex- 
claimed, "Think not that I have come to 
send peace on the earth ; I am come not to 
send peace but a sword" (Matt. 10:34). 
He himself also used force and the emblem 
of force when he overturned the tables of 
the money changers and with a whip drove 
the traders from the temple. When Peter 
with the impulse of the soldier struck off 
the ear of one of the po'>se sent to arrest 
Jesus, his Master said : "Put up thy sword 
into the sheath." If Christ intended by 
these words to proscribe the sword forever, 
and to forbid self-defence under all cir- 
cumstances, how shall we understand the 
instructions which he gave in preparation 
for the very event just referred to? After 
the last supper, when anticipating His be- 
trayal, he said: "He that hath no sword, 
let him sell his garment and buy one. . . . 
And they said. Lord, behold, here are two 
sword*;. And he said unto them, It is 
enough" (Luke 22:35-38). 

For a rightful understanding of the 
principles underl3nn|Br this whole question 
it is necessary to distinguish between the 
individual in his private and the individual 
in his official capacity. Christian teaching 



does not allow retaliation for injury or 
even resentment at insult, nor does it suf- 
fer the private individual to take justice 
into his own hands, but it permits the 
public official to enforce justice for others. 
As we noted above, St. Paul says, "Avenge 
not yourselves," etc., but lest he be mis- 
understood to undermine public authority, 
and to forbid retributive justice and the 
use of force on the part of the State, he 
immediately adds: "Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. . . . For 
rulers are not a terror unto good works, 
but to the evil. ... If thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain ; for he is the minister 
of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil" (Rom. 12:19-21; 13: 
1-5). 

However good people may differ as to 
the interpretation of the passage, "Resist 
not evil," as applied to a man in his indi- 
vidual capacity, few would go to the ex- 
treme of holding that it should be applied 
to the individual in his social capacity. 
To stand idly by and see violence inflicted 
on a child without resistance to it would 
be craven. Also if submitting to evil or 
violence on one's own person were to open 
the door to social wrong it can hardly be 
doubted that resistance should be made by 
force if necessary. In such a case, how- 
ever, it is essential that it be not offered 
in a vindictive spirit. 

Rules and precepts vary with circum- 
stances and therefore often seem to con- 
flict; but they are reconciled when they 
can be traced to the same principle, which 
remains unchangeable. The essential thing 
with Christ was the motive. He was al- 
ways and everywhere at war with selfish- 
ness, which in its myriad forms is ever at 
war with His Kingdom, the supreme law 
or principle of which is love. All selfish 
use of force, whether on the part of the 
individual or of the State, is evidently con- 
demned by that supreme law. But is it 
the selfishness or the force which is con- 
demned as inconsistent with love? It is 
quite possible for force to be inspired by a 
wise love, as when a parent punishes a 
child. If the use of force were essentially 
and necessarily bad, it could not be per- 
mitted to the magistrate, nor could Christ 
have used it. 

It is, then, the selfishness, not the force, 
which is essentially bad, and which is 
therefore prnhibited. The u<^e of force has 
been and still is largely selfish, and so far 
as it is selfish it is wrong; but it is not 
necessarily so, and many instances can be 
given in which the use of force is not only * 
not selfish, but is evidently benevolent and 
even sacrificial, as in the case of one who, 
at the risk of his own life, forcibly re- 
strains a would-be murderer. 
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Force a Last Resokt. — ^Force is ad- 
missible only when there are no better 
means available. The means we employ 
must of course be determined by circum- 
stances and by the materials with which 
we have to deal. The higher the intelli- 
gence and the greater the moral develop- 
ment, the larger is the scope for reason 
and for moral considerations. Induce- 
ments, which would be decisive with a 
highly civilized people, may be absolutely 
without weight among savages. Supersti- 
tion and fanaticism are not amenable to 
reason, and ignorance and prejudice are 
often invulnerable to it. Benevolent force 
should be used only as a last resort. 
There must be forbearance and persistent 
effort to instruct, but there are emergencies 
in which force is the only remedy. Sani- 
tary measures, absolutely necessary to avert 
a pestilence or to stay a plague, may run 
counter to popular superstition or to re- 
ligious prejudice. In such cases force be- 
comes a necessity, and obeys the law of 
love. Only a few far-gone theorists would 
deny that there are emergencies, like riot 
or conflagration, when the only argument 
which the municipal authority can use is 
the policeman's club. Many find it easy to 
approve of force on the part of the muni- 
cipality who are unable to justify force on 
the part of the nation. To such the police- 
man's stick is the symbol of good order, 
while the sword is the symbol of violence 
and rapine. This is due entirely to associa- 
tion. The obvious object of the police 
force is to preserve order, while history 
associates armies with conquest and 
plunder. 

Whether or not in a gnven case a nation 
should resort to arms would depend on 
whether the social good — ^that is, the good 
of the w®rld — is at stake, and whether all 
other means of adjustment have failed. 
Few, so we should suppose, would deny 
that any nation, which goes to war for the 
sake of trade or territorial expansion, or 
from any selfish motive, should be always 
and utterly condemned. Those nations, 
however, who fight in self-defence, or those 
who come to the aid of such, are defend- 
ing the principle of right against might 
and are sacrificing life and treasure in 
order to protect the moral and social 
heritage of all nations. 

The condition of international relations 
corresponds to conditions in a sparsely 
settled region on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. Nations have always done what men 
who love law and order do of necessity in 
a new country, before society has been or- 
ganized — they have temporarily assumed 
the powers of government. When no 
government exists those who desire, to be 
law abiding must occasionally use force to 
enforce the dictates of civilization upon 
the lawless. So nations, until there is a 



world-government with the power to en- 
force its rulings, must assume the duties 
of an international police to preserve or 
restore order and insure the good of the 
whole. 

In a community of the highest intelli- 
gence and morality there is no occasion 
for the government to resort to force. So 
in the course of time occasions for war 
will cease; for a clearer understanding of 
world-conditions and a new unselfishness 
on the part of nations will create the gov- 
ernmental machinery necessary to the set- 
tlement of international differences with- 
out an appeal to arms. Then and not until 
then may we expect wars to cease, and not 
until then will all resort to force on the 
part of individual nations be indefensible. 
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AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 

JosiAH Strong 

There has been a great deal of printers' ink, a great deal of breath, and a great 
deal of temper lost in trying to fix the blame for this war. it is easier to say who will 
be responsible for the next war, if there be a next— ALL OF US. 

The war with all its horror and loss has given to us one immense gain — it has 
tbocked the world into self-coftsciousness. This blow which has mangled Europe has 
made the world tingle to its finger tips. For many years industry, commerce and all 
forms of communication have been developing common interests, and organizing a 
common life, and this terrific explosion has waked us up to the fact. 

It is wisdom to remember, what millions will forget, that the world can never again 
be the same. The old world has gone; another world with new possibilities and new 
responsibilities has come. 

Whewell says: "As science means knowledge, con-science etymologically means 
self-knowledge." Not until man reached self-knowledge or consciousness, in the rising 
scale of being, was he capable of a conscience ; and when he became able to know him- 
self and condemn himself, he became morally responsible. That was the longest, most 
important step man ever took; by it he gained a new world, which opened to him new 
possibilities of good, and equal possibilities of evil. Up to that hour he had been gov- 
erned by instinct and by natural law; from that hour he must learn to govern himself 
by reason and by moral law. A profound change in himself had profoundly changed his 
world, and the condition and laws of life. 

By this convulsion of war, which is sending its shudders through every member, 
the world has learned what had dawned on but few that in its developnxnt it has 
reached a new plane where henceforth it must live one life. The new world-conscience 
which comes with this new world-consciousness means that henceforth there is to be a 
world-judgment bar, and a new ethical standard which is not national but world-wide 
in its application. It means a new direction to the world's history. It means new possi- 
bilities of undreamed good, and equal possibilities of undreamed evil. This new 
responsibility means that the world must take direction of its own future. It means that 
the world must neither be driven by a tempest of passion, nor suffer itself to drift in 
some gulf stream of inherited tendency. It must take the Ten Commandments for its 
chart and Reason must stand at the wheel. 

While no nation can break with its past in the sense of uprooting itself, there are 
times when nations like individuals need to break with outworn traditions and habits, 
and readjust themselves to radically new conditions by reconstructing their institutions 
and entering on a new life. Such times were those of the German Reformation, the 
French Revolution, and the American Revolution, by each of which a new direction was 
given to history. 

The new world-consciousness marks a new world-condition which calls for a new 
world-departure; and the breakdown of the old international relations in Europe marks 
this as the time to establish new relations on an entirely new basis. 

There have been a thou«?and wars before this, which have been concluded with a 
thousand treaties of peace. What would be the gain of one more treaty, if it proved 
to be simply a prolonged truce that would only enable the belligerents to renew the 
struggle some years hence with tncreasd vigor and with still more frightful destruction? 
We do not want the death and devastation of this war to be repeated. We do not want 
this world-agony to be wasted. It would be a great thing to stop this horror; it would 
be a greater thing to prevent its recurrence. 

Any statecraft which undertakes to readjust internationa! relations without removing 
the causes of international PEAR will be only diplomatic quackery. 

As long as nations fear each other they will arm against each other, and no treaty 
can prevent it. And when thought of war. and preparation for war become habitual, 
war becomes inevitable, because the combination of circumstances which seems to give 
one nation or group of nations a decided advantage will be seized for a quick master 
stroke in "self-defence," and then — a conflagration in which treaties, and moral obliga- 
tions, and Qiristian civilization turn to ashes. 

In vain do nations pledge themselves to peace and cultivate friendly relations so long 
as the most potent causes of war are operative. Each of the Powers engaged in this 
conflict protests that it was driven into the war against its will. If this is true, which 
we may well believe, it is an unanswerable indictment of conditions which could plunge 
the nations into a horror that all alike dreaded and all were seeking to avert. 

It would certainly ceem to be the first and most imperative duty of the world to 
remove, if that be possible, conditions which have such compelling power of death and 
•evastation. 

II 
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But is it possible to remove these conditions? It certainly is, if the world thinks so, 
and wills so; and it certainly is not, if the world thinks otherwise, and wills otherwise. 
And this is the reason why we shall all be responsible, if there is another war. 

Presumably belore this frightiul connict cuds, the world wiii be so scourged by war 
and its ghastly twin offspring, famine and pestilence, that it will learn its lesson — the 
idiocy and insanity of war. For this self-conscious world to go on stabbing and shootinjg^ 
itself, and agonizing in the welter of its own blood, is sheer madness; it is worse, it is 
crass and criminal stupidity. 

We are told that so long as there are side by side great nations and small, strong 
nations and weak, and so long as nations are guilty of greed, and jealousy,, and lust of 
self-aggrandizement, to talk of "removing the causes of international fear" is to talk of 
ushering in the millennium. It might seem so, if the experiment had not been tried 
on an immense scale, and with immense success. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the thirteen colonies, now become sovereign 
states, no longer held together by the necessity of resisting a common enemy, soon 
developed the mutual jealousies and animosities which commonly characterize older 
nations. They were possessed of more or less land-hunger, which Gladstone called **thc 
original sin of nations." They levied taxes which were protective against one another, 
and exercised their full autonomy for purposes almost exclusively selfish, until there 
developed very serious friction between them. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that, but for the creation of the Federal Union, 
this continent would have been occupied by nations as jealous and suspicious one of 
another, and as prone to break the peace, as those of Europe. 

Jefferson did not believe it was possible to form a single, all inclusive national 
organization in the territory now occupied by the United States, but the federal principle 
worked a moral miracle without waiting for the millennium. 

Notwithstanding all the disparity between states, in area, in wealth, and in popula- 
tion, no state of the Union spends a single dollar to protect itself from a neighboring 
state, not because there are inviolable treaties between them, not because the Federal 
Government forbids state armaments and effectively restrains the war spirit; but 
because there is no fear of aggression. The causes of war have been removed. Any 
differences which may arise between the states are adjudicated by the supreme court 
of the United States, which has abundant power to enforce its decrees; and the pos- 
session of that power obviates the necessity of using it. 

We do not forget the Civil War of half a century ago. That, however, was not a 
war between states, but a war between certain states of the Federal Government. It 
is of course conceivable that a nation might secede from the United States of Europe, 
or from the United States of the World, but that would be something quite different 
from this war. 

Causes which for thousands of years have been prolific of conflicts between the 
nations have produced no wars between the states. 

With such an accomplished fact before our eyes, how can anyone declare that a 
world federation is visionary? Undoubtedly there are great obstacles in the way which 
it will require time, patience and wisdom to surmount, but they are not insuperable; 
and if the objections were ten fold greater than they are, they would be insignificant 
compared with the objections to being driven like cattle along the beaten road to the 
next shambles of the kings. 

The difficulties in the way of a world-federation would seem to fall into five classes. 
Let us consider them briefly in the inverse order of their importance. 

1. The remoteness of the nations from one another; or geographical differences. 

2. Racial and religious differences. 

3. Institutional and legislative differences, together with conflicting interests. 

4. The difficulty involved in dealing with a recalcitrant nation. 

5. The unwillingness of sovereign political entities to surrender any portion of 
their authority. 

1. The most conspicuous and least serious of these difficulties is that involved 
in the wide geographical seperation of the nations, which might seem to render mutual 
sympathy and common action d'ffirult or imitracti cable. 

So far as communication is concerned, the ends of the earth arc not so widely 
separated to-day as were the original thirteen colonies. A hundred years aeo 't was 
a nine days' sail from New York City to Albany; and this long journey covered less 
than one-half of the state north and south. When the Federal Union was formed, to 
travel from one extreme of the colonies to the other would have involved rrorr of 
difficulty and danger, and more of time than a trip today around the world. W'^shmeton 
had been buried for two weeks before the news of his death reached Boston. Ocean 
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cables now make it possible for the whole civilized world to be thinking the same 
thoughts at the same time. 

2. The race problem is one which will grow increasingly serious until its solution 
is reached. In this narrow compass it can be only stated, not discussed. 

Most if not all of the differences between the races which irritate and antagonize 
are superficial, due to environment, and will gradually disappear as the industrial 
revolution serves to remove the most important physi(^ differences of environment 
throughout the world. 

The essential differences between the races, which are inherited, supplement 
one another, and make possible a more perfect unity in the world life which is being 
developed. 

When the facts just pointed out are generally recognized, essential racial differ- 
ences, instead of being an obstacle to union, will strengthen the uniting bond. This 
follows from the fundamental law of social progress, namely, first differentiation, 
then co-ordination and integration. 

As to differences of religion, they no longer constitute a serious obstacle to political 
union. Differences both of race and religion existed among the colonists who established 
the Federation. Massachusetts and Virginia were of pure English stock, while settlers 
from Ireland, Sweden, Holland, Southern Germany, and France formed very important 
dements in the other colonies. There were Protestants and Roman Catholics; and 
religious differences aroused much more antipathy then than they do now. There 
was less toleration in that day between Puritan and Quaker than there is in this 
between Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jew. 

The history of the Swiss Confederation is an instructive study in federalism 
which is apropos. Its twenty-two small states differ from each other in almost every 
point — physically, racially, linguistically, industrially, socially, politically, and religiously. 
Though the great majority of the people are German-speaking, the rights of the Frendi 
and Italians are not infringed, and all three languages are recognized as official. 

Again in Canada, the French Catholics of the Province of Quebec differ as widely 
from the English and Scotch Protestants of the other provinces as did their fathers who 
for so many generations cordially hated each other across the English Channel; and yet 
the principle of federation enables them to form an entirely successful political union. 

3. The wide differences which now exist between the institutions and laws of 
different nations would probably be insuperable obstacles to world-federation at present, 
but many of these disparities indicate only different stages of evolution, and the increas- 
ing contact of all peoples is quickening the development of the more backward, thus 
reducing the unlikeness; for instance, the growing spirit of democracy which in recent 
years has found expression in those ancient seats of autocracy — Russia, Turkey, Persia, 
and China — indicates a world-wide tendency toward a common political basis. 

The industrial revolution and western education which are now encircling the globe 
are introducing western civilization, which is profoundly modifying eastern institutions 
and laws, as seen in Japan. The old order is rapidly giving way in the East, and the 
new order will be shaped by the influence of the West. 

A new civilization is modifying the institutions of all nations, which will assimilate 
them more and more to the same general type. An irreducible minimum of difference 
will remain, and ought to remain, but it is safe to say that it will not be such as to 
prevent the success of a world federal union, because it will be no greater than the 
differences betwen the cantons of Switzrland, or the provinces of Canada, and very 
likely no greater than the differences between the organic laws of the American colonies 
and their systems of local government which were very unlike. 

With federation certain differences disappear, which without federation would per- 
sist and be provocative of war. The American colonies had conflicting interests and 
ambitions, many of which vanished under federation, and they discovered that the 
highest good of each was realized, not at the expense of others, but in the highest 
good of all. 

4. The possibility of having to deal with a recalcitrant nation is a contingency 
against which provision must be made. 

The United States has kept a small standing army for police purposes, which has 
been sufficient to give authority to all national legislation and to the decrees of all 
national courts. The several States keep, each one, not a standing army but a militia, 
which may be called out in case of serious riot. 

There would presumably be some such arrangement in a world federation; but the 
growing unity of the world's life is creating a new instrument of discipline which will be- 
come more and more effective with the increasing interdependence of the nations ; namely, 
^declaration of non-intercourse, which would soon bring a rebellious people to terms. 
" a nation is agricultural, it is dependent on others both for markets and for manufac- 
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tures. If it is a manufacturing nation, it is dependent on others both for markets and 

for food. t t^ 

When an agricultural people attempt to make themselves mdependent of other 
nations by establishing their own manufactures, they soon discover that by a sort of 
mechanical Malthusianism machinery inevitably increases several times as fast as popu« 
lation; hence the nation no sooner becomes independent of those who wish to sell than 
it becomes dependent on those who wish to buy. The only possible way to avoid such 
national interdependence is to abjure modern civilization. 

Sending a nation to "Coventry" promises to become as effective a means of discipline 
as armed force, and incomparably preferable. A few years ago China felt aggrieved 
at the United States. To have declared war against us would have been as ridiculous 
as it would have been futile ; but refusing to buy our goods soon brought us to terms. 

The advantages of membership in a general f.ederation would be so great and would 
be so obvious that self -excluded states would apply for admission, which might be denied 
until they had eliminated all institutions and repealed all laws which were deemed incon- 
sistent with the general good. 

It may be remarked in this connection that the adaptability of the federal principle 
is illustrated by its application under republican constitutions in the United States, in 
South America, and in Switzerland ; under the British Crown in the colonies of Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa; and under the Empire of Germany. 

5. The unwillingness of nations to surrender any portion of their sovereignty it 
probably the most serious obstacle to federation. 

For many generations publicists have talked of "sovereign states" as if they really 
existed; and so they did when states were economically as well as politically independent 
of each other; but complete sovereignty has now become a fiction. When a man's bread 
is in the keeping of another, it is impossible for him to be his own master. Just in pro- 
portion as states become interdependent is their sovereignty limited. The question of 
•overeignty as related to the problem of world-federation is not the question of limiting 
a sovereignty heretofore complete, but only the question of a little more or less. 

Doubtless the most august right of the "sovereign" state is that of declaring war. 
Ask the nations of Europe to-day whether this bit of sovereignty has been worth to them 
^,000,000,000 a year, with the present added cost of $1,200,000,000 a month, together with 
the destruction of billions of dollars of commerce, the devastation of cities, the horrort 
of the battlefield, the agonies of the home, and the rising specters of famine and 
pestilence. Would it not be more rational to yield a modicum of sovereignty and estab- 
lish through federation such relations between the nations as exist in the United States of 
America, which afford an absolute guaranty of interstate peace, and render the integrity 
of little Rhode Island or Delaware as inviolable as that of rich and powerful New York, 
and as sacred as the imperial domain of Texas? 

The formation of the American Union and of the German Empire shows that 
political entities can be induced to surrender a portion of their sovereignty when a 
sufficient motive is offered. This war is furnishing a powerful motive; it is doubtless 
the most effective peace propaganda the world has ever known. It looks now as if the 
world might suffer until war has become a stench in the nostrils of all mankind. 

It will take time, though, and the expenditure of sor^e money for purposes of edu- 
cation to accomplish the desired end; but a small proportion of the time, study, training, 
ingenuity, and money spent on preparation for war, during the past forty years, would 
create a Federation of the World and prepare the nations to enter into it. 

It is not well to belittle the task before us; neither is it well to exaggerate it. Wc 
must not forget that the federation of the world is something more than a glorious hope. 
It is not too much to say that a world-government is now incipient, and that its three great 
branches already exist in embryo. It would be only a natural evolution, if the Inter- 
parliamentary Union should be officially transformed into the lower house of an inter- 
national parliament, of which the Hag^ue Conference constituted the upper house. It 
would be a natural and not a difficult step to elevate the Hague Tribunal into the supreme 
court of the world. Several minor executive offices of world scope have already been 
created ; and the embodied idea has only to keep on growinj? to reach presidential 
proportions. Why may not these beginnings evolve into a complete fulfilment of Kant'i 
prophecy of "a state of nations?" 

The problem which confronted the American colonists at the close of the Revolu- 
tionarv War was not altogether unlike that which the world will face when this great 
convulsion comes to an end, with important differences in favor of the present day. 
They had before them no example of a successful federal union. The idea had never 
been embodied ; but in the New World, under new conditions, they had the splendid 
courage to try a new experiment; and the constitution which they created Gladstone 
pronounced "the most wonderful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man." Why should not the nation of states which rests securely on that 
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constitution afford a working model for the "state of nations" which Kant foresaw? 

VVe, too, stand in a new world, in the presence of a world-hfe which has not 
jet received pohtical embodiment; have not the nations sufficient courage and wisdom 
to follow a successful example and give to this new life a body politic which shall 
secure the world's peace? 

When this war ends it will be a favorable time for the world to turn the last 
bloody leaf and begin a new page of history. 

For ages many of the world's great men have had visions of a universal and per- 
manent peace, to be realized through world organization — Dante's Monorchia of peace, 
the New Europe of Podiebrad, Uie "Great Design" of Henry Navarre and Sully, 
William Penn's plan for the United States of Europe, Immanuel Kant's "Eternal Peace," 
in which he argued for a "state of nations," the federation of the world, and many 
others down to our own time. But not until to-day has the hour struck when thit 
vision of the centuries could be realized. 

Why should a world without war be regarded as chimerical? Both science and 
religion pledge the realization of this vision; and the evolution of organized industry 
is now working out the fulfillment of this pledge. 

in earlier ages the nations were economically independent; political independence 
was, therefore, natural and inevitable. Of course there could be no world-consciousness 
when a common world-life did not exist, and each sovereign nation was sufficient 
onto itself. But as the world's industry more and more approximates complete organi- 
zation, and the economic life of the world becomes more nearly one — as it certainly 
will under the quiet compulsion of economic laws — the increasing interdependence 
of nations places the well-being of each increasingly in the keeping of others; and 
their relations to each other become more and more vital until their mutual service 
becomes a matter of life and death. If, for instance, all other peoples should make 
and enforce a declaration of non-intercourse with Great Britain, that nation would 
literally perish ^within six months. 

Evidently the increasing interdependence of the nations is creating new interna^ 
tional rights and duties, but there is no world4egislature to recognise and legalize 
them; there is no world- judiciary to int£rpret and apply them; and there is no world' 
executive to enforce and vitalise them. Precisely here appears one of the most obscure 
and, at the same time, one of the most potent causes of the war. 

The economic and industrial organisation of the world has far outgrown the 
political organisation of the world. And in spite of all efforts to keep the peace, this 
will continue an active cause of war until there has been provided for the new world- 
life an adequate body politic. Until then governments will undertake by military power 
to make, interpret, or enforce a law of nations to please themselves; and this seizure 
of civil functions on the part of armed force is war; it is an attempt to make might 
right; it is the law of the jungle; it is the abnegation of civilization; it is anarchy 
between nations. 

A world-executive, a world-parliament, and a supreme court of the world would 
revolutionize international relations, and make impossible such continental anarchy 
as now obtains. Victor Hugo is quoted as saying: "I represent a party that does 
not exist — the Party of Revolutionary Civilization. This party will control the 
twentieth century. Out of it will grow, first, the United States of Europe, and then 
the United Sutes of the World." 

H this prophecy is to be fulfilled, which it is entirely rational to hope and to 
believe, why not take intelligent steps in that direction at the close of the war? Why 
wait for another and greater besom of destruction? The vast numbers now engaged 
ind the frightfully effective enginary of war employed make the historic battles of the 
world seem little more than sharp skirmishes. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that wars a generation hence, if they are permitted, will be still more colossal, and 
itill more horrible. Why not signalize the twentieth century by making this the last war 
between civilized peoples in the world's history? 

Now that the world is coming to self -consciousness, it must accept the responsi- 
bility of its future, and take intelligent direction of it. A profoundly significant 
change has taken place during recent generations from a time-long world-tendency 
toward differentiation to a world-tendency toward integration; and this new tendency 
Is permanent because it is due to new conditions which are permanent. This cosmic 
movement toward coordination and intigration is the very essence of the new civiliza- 
tion which is reshaping the world. Nations and individuals have unconsciously and, 
Aercfore, unintelligently, and slowly adapted themselves to these changed and changing 
conditions. Now is the accepted time to undertake a readjustment which shall b^ 
conscious and, therefore, intelligent — ^a broad-minded "cooperation with the real tendency 
of the world," which Carlyle called the "insight of genius." 

For many centuries national policies have been based on the conception that the 
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state was an ultimate and supreme end in itself, whose interests were, of course, 
more or less in conllict with those of other states. This policy of national selfish- 
ness, justified by Machiavellian ethics and pursued by Machiavellian methods, has 
produced international relations which are now an anachronism. They utterly ignore 
the cardinal fact that there is being developed a world-life which is greater and more 
important than any national life can possibly be. These antiquated and wholly in- 
adequate political adjustments between the nations have now broken down utterly, 
precipitating one of the greatest catastrophies in the world's history. 

With the establishment of a world-federation it will be possible to hold nations 
as we now hold individuals to a world standard of ethics. Milton wrote: ''The state 
ought to be but as one huge Christian personage," and Mr. Roosevelt expresses some- 
what the same idea when he says: 'It always pays a nation to be a gentleman." But 
it is very difficult for men to be gentle-men when they go armed to the teeth. In the 
good old days when the best swordsman always had right on his side, every man was 
bis own judge, jury and sheriff, and. bloody broils were liable anywhere and at any 
time. That was private and personal war. As long as gentlemen wore side arms they 
lapsed into savagery with great facility. When the nations have disarmed it will be 
much easier for them to become and to remain "gentlemen." It will, therefore, "pay" 
for the nations to disarm, but they will never do it so long as they live in fear one of 
another. 

"A League of Peace" has been suggested by Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, 
James Bryce, and others. Such a league would doubtless be a helpftd expedient Its 
chief value, however, would be as a stage in the evolution of a world-federation, which 
is necessary to allay all fear of aggression by removing all motives to aggression. 

A federal union which shall be coextensive with industrial organization is essential 
to safeguard the peace of the world. Every reason which existed a century and a 
quarter ago for the creation of the United States of America exists to-day, underscored, 
for the creation of the United States of the World. 

It is true that great world-changes are evolutions which require time for their 
accomplishment, but the slow progress of mankind is largely due to the reluctance 
with which men adjust themselves to evolutionary changes which have already taken 
place; and that is precisely the situation to-day. 

Does not the cataclysm through which the nations are now passing constitute 
a world-crisis, calculated to awake men to new understanding and to high endeavor? 
WHien men are deeply stirred by a profound experience, and especially if it is one of 
suffering and sacrifice, they often reveal unsuspected capabilities, they seem endowed 
with new powers, and become capable of new achievements. In view of this ex- 
perience, from which the world must needs emerge sobered, is it not possible, is it 
not altogether probable, that an intelligent and purposeful effort would accomplish as 
much in a few years as a century of political evolution? Says Mr. H. G. Wells: "This 
is a time of incalculable plasticity. For the men who know what they want the moment 
has come. It is the supreme opportunity * * * to do fundamental things that will 
otherwise not be done for hundreds of years." If this supreme opportunity is not 
grasped, this unspeakable war will be a measureless calamity. Which shall it be? Shall 
civilization gain, or lose, a hundred years? It is for the world to say. 

The belligerent nations can hardly be expected, when the war is ended, to take the 
initiative in planning either a European or a world federation, but exhausted by war, 
and vividly conscious of its horrors and losses, they might follow the lead of a World 
Congress, sitting at the same time. 

It goes without saying that no World Congress could create a world federation 
out of hand; but it could familiarize the world with the idea (it requires time for new 
ideas to become acclimatized), it could mature and express the conviction that federa- 
tion is the ultimate solution of the problem of "eternal peace," and could take the 
first steps toward that solution. 

Such action by such a body would place peace negotiations in a new light, ajpd 
might modify them with reference to a later world organization. 

Such a congress has been repeatedly and fiittingly suggested on the ground that 
the whole world has been profoundly affected by the war, and is vitally concerned 
with the kind of peace which shall follow it. Such a congress, held in Washington 
or elsewhere, should be composed of the most eminent statesmen, publicists, and jurists 
of the world — men both of knowledge and of vision, who think in world-terms, who 
have developed world-sympathies and a world-conscience, and whose faces arc toward 
the future. 

Such a congress, especially if it be deemed desirable that its members be officially 
appointed by their respective governments, cannot be extemporized. Steps should be 
taken as soon as practicable for the creation of such a congress unless this unparalleled 
opportunity is to be left to go by default. If we would put a final end to the savagery 
of civilization, we must "in time of war prepare for peace." 
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THE LABORING MAN AND WAR 



One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the awakening to intelligent 
self-consciousness of the laboring man. 
He is coming to understand his eco- 
nomic value; he knowc his rights; he 
is more and more combining with his 
fellow laborers to establish his claims 
to just recognition. On the other hand, 
he is met by a constantly broadening 
public intelligence as to his economic 
value, his civic rights, and, better than 
all, the divine rights of his manhood. 
We can no longer think of him as "the 
man with a hoe," but as the man with 
a vote. Ages lie between the two, and -, 
a world of changing opinion, so that 
public sentiment to-day can hardly be 
recognized as an evolution out of the 
thinking of a hundred or even fifty 
years ago. 

The laboring man to-day has a pro- 
founder interest in war than that which 
may be expressed in terms of material 
value. War destroys the fruits of his 
labor. He may cause the wilderness to 
bud and blossom like the rose. One 
blast of war reduces it to wilderness 
again. He may build homes and towns. 
The artillerist levels them to the ground 
that he may see better to destroy his 
fellow men. The accumulated savings 
of the people are yearly squandered in 
various military projects which make 
little return to the people. "The fact 
that we are expending, year after year, 
72 per cent, of our aggregate revenue 
for war, and on account of past wars, 
leaving only 28 per cent, of our revenue 
to meet all other governmental expendi- 
tures," is a condition which, in the last 
analysis, knocks significantly at the door 
of every laboring man. Is it for this 
that we are toiling and saving and 
developing this great new country that 
for the legitimate uses of government 
we hand out twenty-eight cents, while 
we hand out seventy-two cents for the 
folly and waste of war? Every citizen 
of this country should demand a rational 
answer to that question. Especially is 
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this a laboring man's question, for not 
only is he largely a creator of the 
values, but upon him falls a dispropor- 
tionately large part of the burden of 
taxation. These basic economic reasons 
for the laboring man's interest in the 
subject of war are perfectly valid and 
are coming into more general recogni- 
tion. But here as always economics 
are only a half truth. Until we get 
down to the underlying moral principle 
we make little progress. War is a 
reversal of the higher rights of men. 
It is a return to the primal savagery of 
the race. War cheapens human lile. 
Listen to the orders on the battlefields 
of Europe. "No matter how many men 
it takes, silence that battery, or, capture 
that trench." As these are chiefly labor- 
ing men who are thus thrown like meat 
to dogs, it is plain that we have gone 
back a thousand years in our valuation 
of men as men. In those old days, if 
a king wished a pyramid built, he 
ordered it, with no thought of tens of 
thousands of laborers who must perish 
in the mighty task. So to-day millions 
of laboring men are taken from their 
humble homes, paid next to nothing for 
their service, exposed to untold priva- 
tion and suffering, and thrown by the 
million to the horrible death of the 
battlefield. Their consent is not asked. 
Many of them do not know why they 
are being shot down, or why they are 
shooting their fellow men. To build 
the pyramid of skulls which we call 
war, the war lords simply order the 
slaughter. Laboring men are swept 
backward in history to take their place 
beside the builders of the pyramids. All 
their new found rights and dignities as 
men are leveled to the ground by one 
blow of the sword. They are once more 
simply "forces." They are measured, 
weighed, tested, precisely like draft 
animals, then turned over to kings and 
kaisers and princelings and dukes and 
what not, to be driven in blind brute 
obedience to the fields of slaughter. 
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War has denied them the plainest 
human rights. For the time they are 
simply dehumanized. They are reduced 
to the original human savagery. How 
much longer the laborers of the world 
are to submit to this denial of all that 
makes them men, is one of the hope- 
less, heartbreaking questions of the 
hour. One can hardly prophesy, but 



at least we can hope that when this 
holocaust of war has burned itself out, 
the thoughtful laborers of the world will 
get together in some sort of world- 
compact that never again will they sub- 
ject themselves and all that makes their 
life worth while to the insane destruc- 
tion and slaughter of war. 

J. H. E. 



MARCH.— WAR AND LABOR 



March 7th.— Who Make War? 

Scripture Lesson.— 'They are spirits 
of devils, working signs, which go forth 
unto the kings of the whole world, to 
gather them together unto the war of 
the great day of God, the Almighty. 
. . . And they gathered them to- 
gether into the place which is called 
in Hebrew Har-Magedon" (Rev. 16: 14, 
16). Through all history the evil spirits 
of lust for power and dominion, for 
wealth and territory, have incited rulers 
of nations to war, irrespective of the 
will or well-being of their people. In 
II Sam. 11:1 reference is made to "the 
time when kings go forth to battle." 
That "time" instead of being a certain 
season of the year, might well refer to 
all past time. For except in the case 
of small warlike tribes it has been kings 
rather than peoples who have cultivated 
the art of war. 

Jesus has been called the discoverer 
of the individual. Not until his appre- 
ciation of the worth of the individual 
began to permeate society did the great 
mass of people realize that they had 
rights (Matt. 10:29-31; Luke 15:3-32; 
Heb. 2:9). With this realization 
appeared also a new conception of what 
constitutes true greatness in a ruler, so 
that in Great Britain, for example, 
though the king reigns, it is the prime 
minister, that is, the first servant, who 
rules (Matt. 20:25-27). When the rulers 
of nations become true servants of the 
people they will hesitate long before 
plunging their countries into war. 

War Lord s.— President Nicholas 
Murray Butler in his address at the 
opening exercises of the academic year 



of Columbia University last October 
said that the most significant statement 
that he heard in Europe during the 
previous summer was made to him on 
the third day of August by a German 
railway servant, a grizzled veteran of 
the Franco-Prussian war. In reply to 
Dr. Butler's question as to whether be 
would have to go to the front, the old 
man said: "No, I am too old. I am 
seventy-two. But my four boys went 
yesterday, God help them! and I hate 
to have them go. For, sir," he added 
in a lowered voice, "this is not a 
people's war; it is a king's war, and 
when it is over there may not be so 
many kings." 

It is true that when the nations were 
once committed to war internal dissen- 
sions disappeared as if by magic and 
the various hostile factions in all the 
countries involved united in resistance 
to a foreign foe. German authorities 
have repeatedly asserted that the 
German people are one in their support 
of the government and similar reports 
come from the other countries. Never- 
theless, in spite of the suddenness with 
which the war cloud appeared, there 
were great meetings of protest under 
Socialist and labor auspices in Belgitmi, 
France and Holland, in England, 
Germany, Austria and Russia. No, the 
people of Europe did not want war, nor 
did they make it. Who, then, is 
responsible? 

Two years ago the London Times 
raised the question as to who makes 
war, and reached the conclusion that 
the answer was to be found "in the 
Chancelleries of Europe, among the men 
who have too long played with human 
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lives as pawns in a game of chess, who 
have become so enmeshed in formulas 
and the jargon of diplomacy that they 
have ceased to be conscious of the 
poignant realities with which they trifle." 

Even in countries under constitutional 
governments the masses of the people 
who bear the brunt of the burden have 
little direct voice in the decision between 
peace and war. In the present war the 
aggregate population of the eight bellig- 
erent nations amounts to 432,000,000 
persons. To millions of these the ques- 
tion is one of life or death for them or 
members of their families; to millions 
more it is a question of frightful suffer- 
ing and loss. Yet out of these 432,000,000 
people how many had any voice whatso- 
ever in deciding the question? Of these 
eight countries at least six have in reality 
governments more or less constitutional 
in form. In these the question whether 
war shall be declared or not lies nomi- 
nally in their national assemblies or 
parliaments, to the extent at least of 
voting the appropriations which make 
wars possible. Including two chambers, 
cabinet officers and others in positions 
of power, 800 persons would seem to be 
a large allowance for each country, or 
4,800 for the six countries. Allowing 100 
each for the deciding voices in Russia 
and Turkey, which are only nominally 
t institutional, we find the war decided 
upon by no more than 5,000 persons out 
of 432,000,000. 

Even these figures, however, do not 
show the real situation, for while in con- 
stitutional governments the national 
assemblies do have at least the power of 
granting or withholding the appropria- 
tions, without which wars cannot be 
fought, nevertheless, even in the freest 
governments, the voting of these appro- 
priations can be and often is virtually 
forced upon these assemblies by a cabinet 
or ministry which in reality decides the 
question of war. By diplomatic corres- 
pondence, by treaties, published or un- 
published, by secret alliances, by personal 
pledges of foreign secretaries, by proc- 
lamation of mobilization, even by troops 
actually ordered to advance, in these 
or other ways a cabinet or ministry is 



able so to commit a nation to war that 
its national assembly will feel in honor 
bound to back up by war appropriations 
engagements entered into involving the 
national honor and good faith. Even 
in Great Britain, with probably the 
freest constitutional government in 
Europe, and possibly in the world, it 
was openly charged that Sir Edw.ard 
Grey and some of his associate cabinet 
officers had so committed Great Britain 
that, even had it so desired, it was 
virtually impossible for parliament to 
refuse the war appropriation which Sir 
Edward asked. If this was at least 
possible in Great Britain, how is it with 
the German Empire, where, in the first 
place, membership in the Reichstag rests 
upon an utterly unjust franchise, and 
where, secondly, the Kaiser and his 
immediate committees have such power 
that the voting of war funds by the 
Reichstag is, if not a farce, merely a 
parliamentary form? 

It is therefore not too much to say 
that the actual decision as to war or 
peace rests not with representative 
assemblies, but with cabinets and coun- 
cils of probably not more than twenty 
individuals for each nation involved; or 
for the eight nations now at war 160 
votes for the 432,000,000 people affected 
by the decision. These 160 votes might 
have been truly representative of the 
people they legally represent. If all 
the nations now at war had a demo- 
cratic form of government and the 
question of war or peace had been an 
issue in the elections determining the 
appointment of these officials the 
decisions reached by the various govern- 
ments would then have been in accord 
with the will of their several peoples. 
When the people take the initiative in 
political action rulers follow and repre- 
sent their constituents both legally and 
actually, but touching questions which 
arise unexpectedly and suddenly, like 
the question of war, officials take the 
initiative and, though they represent 
their constitutents legally, they may 
misrepresent them actually. The people 
in such a case may follow, but they do 
it of necessity rather than by choice. 
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In Germany the Imperial Chancellor 
is responsible only to the Kaiser, and 
in the Reichstag the majority which 
supports the government is obtained 
only by forming a coalition of the con- 
servative reactionaries of every kind, 
representing the Roman Catholic Center, 
the "Junker" land aristocracy and the 
monetary interests. In England and 
France the cabinets and legislative 
assemblies more nearly represent the 
people actually as well as legally, 
because in these countries public opinion 
ultimately dominates. In Russia public 
opinion may be said to be "free" only to 
agree with the government. 

When the question of war and peace 
is really decided by the people chiefly 
concerned international peace will rarely 
be broken. 

Money Lords. — Though cabinets and 
councillors may be directly responsible 
for war, those who furnish the sinews 
of war play a hardly less important 
part. With the improvement of national 
credit under constitutional government the 
raising of war funds no longer depended 
on tHt issuance of paper money, the 
"squeezing of taxes," forced loans and 
other methods of extortion. War is no 
"longer limited by the exhaustion of the 
combatants." as Dr. Jordan observes in 
"The Unseen Empire," "but may be con- 
tinued at the expense of future genera- 
tions so long as international 'pawnbrok- 
ers' are willing to cash the bills drawn 
against the future." 

Prominent among "international 
pawnbrokers" stands the House of 
Rothschild. The founder of the family, 
which came to bear this name, was 
Mayer Amschel of Frankfort. On 
Mayer's death his eldest son remained 
at Frankfort, the other four establishing 
themselves at Naples. Vienna, Paris 
and London. Playing always into each 
others' hands they came to hold almost 
a monopoly of national loans in Europe. 
"Europe's war chests," according to a 
Paris correspondent of the American 
Associated Press, "consist mainly of 
Europe's capacity for borrowing." 
Russia could not have gone to war ex- 



cept for a loan from France. Germany 
could not have fought save by the con- 
sent of her money lords. 

With every generation war becomes 
vastly more expensive and nations more 
dependent on the money lords. This 
is a fact of significance for the future, 
as wealth is increasing at an enormous 
rate and is being rapidly concentrated. 
The wealth of the United States in- 
creased from $6,000,000,000 in 1850 to 
$106,000,000,000 in 1904. One-twentieth 
of the wealth of France is said to be 
in the hands of a single family, the 
Rothschilds. The few men, therefore, 
who control powerful banking interests, 
are not only money lords, but are 
becoming more and more the war lords. 
It may almost be said that modern wars 
are wars of money, for money, and by 
money, the lives of the people being but 
thrown in to appease this modem 
Moloch. Mr. Oscar Strauss, of wide 
international experience, once said that 
a quick way to stop war would be to 
make money a contraband of war. 

The government of the United States 
has expressed its disapproval of loans 
by American bankers to the nations at 
war. If this precedent were generally 
followed by neutral nations it would do 
much to put an end to war. 

March I4th.— Who Bear the Bur- 
den of War? 

Scripture Lesson. — The laws of ser- 
vice and sacrifice have universal applica- 
tion. Both are found to hold in all 
spheres of life. There could be no 
physical life without the sacrifice of 
lower forms of existence. Civilization 
is based on service, compulsory or 
voluntary, paid or unpaid. Moral and 
spiritual growth are dependent on the 
sacrifice of self for the sake of others. 
In the history of the world service has 
been largely unconscious, and sacrifice 
the unwilling sacrifice of the victim. 
Jesus said: "For their sakes I sanctify 
(or consecrate) myself (John 17:19). 
Only by the sacrifice of self, the con- 
secration of self for the sake of others, 
can we avoid sacrificing others. 

So long as national greed and ambition 
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persist wars will not cease; and the 
people will continue to be victimized 
until governments come to have some- 
thing of the spirit of service and sacri- 
fice in their relations with each other. 
(Sec also I Peter 2:24; PhiL 2:5-7; 
Luke 22:27; Matt. 20:28, 10:24; John 
20:21; Luke 9:23-24.) 

The Direct Burdens of War 

We have seen that wars are deter- 
mined upon by a comparatively small 
number of persons. When we consider, 
however, who bear the brunt of the war 
voted by these few persons, we shiall 
find that the burden falls most heavily 
upon the masess who have little or no 
say in the decision of the question. It 
is indeed true that by conscription or 
by volunteer enrollment families of 
wealth and station are well represented 
in most modern armies. Officers as a 
rule come from such families, and 
officers are often made the special target 
of the enemies' guns and sharp shooters, 
but. after all, the immense majority in 
aU armies, the vast number of the slain, 
the wounded and the missing, are from 
the rank and file of the people. Officers 
receive special honors, special comfort, 
and special pay. The main mortality, 
the heaviest suffering and the direst sor- 
rows are borne by the common soldiers.* 

Authorities tell us that most wars are 
economic in their origin. If economic 
advantage is to be gained by war, the 
working man may well ask what share 
of it is his. In early times the common 
soldier expected the reward of plunder, 
captives, and oftentimes of land. Accord- 
ing to the rules of modern warfare, 
however, nothing of this sort is allowed. 
Professor Alvin Johnson of Cornell 
University, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, 1914, makes a study of the ways 
in which a successful war waged for 
the furtherance of economic interests is 
supposed to be of advantage to the 
working man, and comes to the con- 
clusion that "modern warfare oflFers no 
increase of wealth to the members of 



*For statistics as to Wars and their Cost, in- 
cluding Loss of Life, see Gospel of the Kingdom 
for Jantiary, p. 3. 



the working class." On the contrary 
we shall find that economic losses direct 
and indirect are borne largely by this 
class. 

Un^iiiplojrmeiitw-^Though certain in- 
dustries during war are crippled for lack 
of workers more are paralyzed for lack 
of raw materials, and unemployment 
becomes one of the pressing problems 
of war time in neutral as well as in bellig- 
erent countries. In far-away Chili an 
American consul reports 40,000 men out 
of work on account of the shutting 
down of the nitrate mines as a direct 
result of the war. South America as a 
whole has been reported as almost 
prostrated, though other causes have 
co-operated to bring about this condi- 
tion. Capital is proverbially timid, and 
even in countries not directly involved 
the loss of confidence^ created by a 
state of war prevents the undertaking 
of large new enterprises. Never has 
unemployment been such a problem in 
New York City. The number of unem- 
ployed has been estimated at . from 
250,000 to 500,000, yet certain public 
works, the contracts for which have 
been already let, have been held up on 
account of lack of funds and the pre- 
vailing financial uncertainty. This policy 
is just the opposite of English cities, 
where public works are being instituted 
for the purpose of providing work for 
those made idle by the war. The sacri- 
fice of life on the battlefield is not war's 
only method of wasting life. The man 
out of work can say with Shylock, 
"You take my life when you do take the 
means whereby I live." 

High Prices. — The rise in the cost of 
living during war times may cause in- 
convenience to those ordinarily in com- 
fortable circumstances, and hardship to 
the large class of laboring men, but it 
spells disaster to the great numbers in 
every country who live from hand to 
mouth or "near the bread line," as some 
one has expressed it. Already bread 
riots have been reported from Italy. 
In the United States wheat has recently 
risen to its highest price in sixteen 
years. 
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Indirect Burdens of War 

The Cost of Living. — None are so 
blind as not to see the close connection 
between high prices and war; but that 
there is also a relation between war and 
war preparation and an increase in the 
cost of living during peace is not so 
obvious. 

In "War and Waste" Doctor David 
Starr Jordan discusses at length the 
causes of the rise in the cost of living 
and concludes that one of the most 
important factors is to be found "in the 
increase of taxes since 1897, and in the 
withdrawal, as supported by these taxes, 
of millions of men from productive 
labon All taxes, however, levied," 
he goes on to say, "constitute a con- 
fiscation of private property for public 
purposes of greater or less importance 
to the individual. A large and varying 
percentage represents avoidable and 
therefore harmful waste. All these 
burdens fall ultimately on those groups 
which have least power of resistance." 

Says the Report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Cost of Living: "In 
the United States, as in Europe, the 
exactions of militarism and its burdens 
of debt . . . are prime factors in the eco- 
nomic waste that has produced high 
prices." 

In 1911 the interest bearing debts of 
the principal nations of the world 
amounted to about $37,000,000,000, being 
"virtually pawn checks, the cost of wars 
already fought." Early in 1914 the total 
indebtedness of all nations was estimated 
to be $42,000,000,000. According to Dr. 
Edmund E. Pratt, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the information now at hand 
(January 20th) places the total of war 
loans made by the belligerent nations 
in the present war at "$6,000,000,000, all 
at high rates of interest." 

Finally we may point out that no 
country is doing to-day for its needier 
citizens all that the new social consci- 
ence demands, for the principal reason 
that it has not the funds. "Accord- 
ingly," as Professor Johnson contends, 
"it can harly be denied that there is 



at least a modicum of truth in the state- 
ment that, whoever pays the war taxes 
It is upon the workers that the whole 
burden finally rests." 

March 21st. — Organized Labor, So- 
cialists and the War. 

Scripture Lesson. — ^The principles of 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, which Jesus taught and 
exemplified may be likened to the good 
seed in the Parable of the Sower (Luke 
8:5-15). The harvest of love to God 
and man compared with that of the 
covetousness, hatred and fear shown 
in the world today seems to be very 
meager, but the full harvest is not yet. 
The Sower is depending on his helpers' 
continuing to sow the good seed. Only 
a part of the social order, as Professor 
Rauschenbusch points out, has as ytt 
been Christianized. In view of the pres- 
ent crisis it remains for all those, who 
desire to bring the Kingdom of God 
to the earth, to press on the more 
earnestly in the work of carrying the 
spirit of Christ into industrial and inter- 
national relations. (See also Mark 
4:30-32; Matt. 6:10; Phil. 3:13-14). 

Previous to the war, socialists and 
most members of labor organizations 
had been outspoken and often vehement 
in expressing their detestation of w^ar 
and their love of peace. Scarcely a 
single voice from labor or Socialist 
ranks had been raised in defense of ivar, 
while repeatedly at national and inter- 
national congresses were wars de- 
nounced as the work of the "enemy," 
the capitalists. Socialists in large bodies 
have declared that they would never ^o 
to war or support any armed conflict 
except possibly a labor war against 
capital. It has been claimed and be- 
lieved even by many not in sympathy 
with socialism that the socialists, so nu- 
merous and powerful in most European 
countries, would prevent war between 
these countries. The socialist movement 
has been called by its supporters the 
greatest peace movement of the world. 

And now that a great war has come. 
what is the situation? Of the internal 
affairs of Russia, the censorship allo'vrs 
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us to know little, but with few excep- 
tions, in the other belligerent countries 
the war is being enthusiastically sup- 
ported, both by the socialists and by 
organized labor. 

Organised Labor. — It is true that 
certain British labor leaders, among 
them Ramsay Macdonald and Kier 
Hardie, have objected bitterly to Great 
Britain's taking part in the struggle, 
but the laboring people themselves 
seem to be heartily supporting the 
government. The Miners' Federation, 
the Railwaymen, and the National 
Transport Workers* Federation are very 
large and well organized bodies which 
have formed what is called in England 
The Triple Alliance of Labor. It was 
in the power of this Alliance to prevent 
Great Britain's going to war, or at least 
so to have hindered her military move- 
ments as to make it useless for her to 
have undertaken a war. Suppose the 
Railwaymen, the Transportation Work- 
ers and the Miners had tied up every 
English railway and left without coal 
every English warship, what could 
England have done? This would have 
been possible because they are large 
strong bodies accustomed to supporting 
each other. Yet not only did they not 
do this, but they were enthusiastic in 
rendering the government every aid in 
their power. They even did what they 
could in calling off all strikes, which 
might have delayed the transportation 
of troops or of supplies. They were 
ready to work overtime, and often did. 
The Liverpool Dockers were thanked by 
the Lords of the Admiralty for expedit- 
ing the coaling of ships. Said the Sec- 
retary of the Railwaymen's Union, "They 
subordinated their personal interests to 
the interests of the nation." Here is 
a frank admission that war — including 
this war — is not the personal interest 
of the workingman, but that he will fight 
if he believes it to be for the nation's 
welfare. 

Such opposition as has appeared in 
the ranks of labor has come for the 
most part from socialist members of 
labor organizations. In European coun- 
tries the socialist and labor movements 



are not so separate as in the United 
States. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that organized labor as dis- 
tinct from the socialist movement has 
never been so nearly unanimous nor so 
pronounced against war as have the so- 
cialists. They have therefore the less 
to retract. Their members simply be- 
long to the great mass of the people 
who in the different countries seem to 
be almost solid in support of the pres- 
ent war policies of their respective 
governments. This is important. It 
shows that, after all, in these countries 
class consciousness is not yet strong 
enough to overcome loyalty to country. 
Turning to socialists we find a very 
different situation. For a number of 
years they have as a whole stood for 
peace. When France and Germany were 
at the brink of war over Morocco a 
few years ago, the press reported that 
100,000 German socialists met in Berlin 
to remonstrate against the impending 
tragedy; similar demonstrations took 
place in Paris. They even refused to be 
mobilized against their brothers of 
another country and language. In July, 
1909, the socialists of Barcelona, the 
leading industrial city of Spain, declared 
a strike and refused to be told off for 
war. It is also said that the socialists 
of Sweden and Norway prevented a war 
between the two peoples when the latter 
country declared its formal independ- 
ence from the former in 1909. In 
November, 1913, the Ninth International 
Socialist Congress at Basel declared 
unanimously against any attempt to ex- 
tend the Balken war into other countries, 
and the delegates, 200 in number, were 
asked to arrange for peace meetings in 
their respective countries and to hamper 
in every possible way all military move- 
ments, and to submit passively to cap- 
ture, if finally dragged into action. The 
manifesto issued by the International 
Socialist Bureau — ^the Executive Com- 
mittee of that Congress — reads as fol- 
lows: "Let the proletariat stand up 
against the j>olicy of war with all the 
power of proletarian organization and 
with all the mass action at its command. 
Let it cry out with all its voices, let it 
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inditate by all its actions that it will not 
allow itself to be hurled into stupid 
sanguinary conflicts. Down with wars I" 
As a result numerous meetings were 
held in Paris, Brussels, Vienna, and 
other capitals to protest against the pos- 
sible extension of the Balkan war. And 
yet — what has happened? We see at 
present the German and French social- 
ists take up war with scarcely an ex- 
ception. The socialist vote in the 
fteichstag was cast solidly for the loan 
oi five million marks, though it is re- 
ported that Dr. Karl Liebknecht and 
sixteen other Social Democrats opposed 
the war budget at the meeting of the 
Socialist caucus. During September, 
twice within a fortnight, Vorwaerts, the 
pfincipal socialist organ, was suspended, 
but scarcely one single socialist made a 
martyr of himself by refusing to take up 
arms either in France or Germany. 

There are even some socialist leaders 
who openly defend the present attitude 
of the mass of their fellow socialists in 
responding to the call of their respec- 
tive countries. Dr. David, in a Mainz 
newspaper (January, 1915,) takes the 
attitude that after having done all that 
the party could do to prevent war, it 
is now its duty to avert the additional 
costs of defeat to the already large sac- 
rifices of the war, since the defense of 
the country and the keeping open of the 
paths for the development of the Father- 
land is "as much in the interest of the 
working classes as in the interest of the 
whole nation." 

The socialists have thus failed to be 
the bulwark of peace which they were 
supposed to be and have always claimed 
to be. While they need not be censured 
for this, an explanation should be sought 
for this unexpected change of front. 
In the first place, the ideal of militarism 
is impressed upon boys all through 
school; it is upheld by the press, by 
public opinion, and by tradition. There 
is, as well, the racial or national sen- 
timent which in all but few of the 
strongest men is almost omnipotent in 
swaying motives to action. The sen- 
timents of hatred, distrust, and fear of 
foreigrners, generated and harbored dur- 



ing thousands of years, cannot be sup- 
planted by those of love and confidence 
in a single generation. There is also 
the pressure of the governments in Ger- 
many and France, which is well nigh 
irresistible. It would have meant death 
for any socialist soldier to refuse taking 
up arms. Furthermore, in the few days 
before the war cloud burst, with the 
delay due to preparation for war and 
the strict censorship. "Thousands upon 
thousands of telegrams were held up 
between the countries," and "it was virtu- 
ally impossibile," H. W. Laidler main- 
tains, "for the socialists of other lands 
to get into communication with each 
other." 

Finally, there is the difference in 
facing a fact and a theory. Even the 
most ardent advocate of peace will nght 
when he believes his hearth and home 
in danger. A socialist explanation of 
the existing situation is that a distinction 
is made between offensive and defensive 
warfare and that at the International Con- 
gress at Stuttgart the right of self-defence 
for all nationalities was asserted, but 
that aggressive wars were to be opposed 
by general strike and armed insurrec- 
tion. Since there is presented the ano- 
maly of each nation's believing it is 
waging a war of self-defense, the social- 
ists engaged are perhaps more con- 
sistant than they at first appear. Revo- 
lutionary socialists, who are hoping for 
the overthrow of the capitalistic autocracy 
in Europe, point out also that "revolu- 
tions have in the past taken place at 
the end, not the outbreak of wars. . . . 
The Russian upheaval came after the 
Japanese war"; that "as in the Paris of 
1871, the hour for the working class to 
strike comes when nationalist patriotism 
has spent itself." 

March 28th.— War and the Paraly- 
sis of Industry. 

Sk:riptural Illustrations.— The differ- 
ence in industrial conditions caused by 
war is illustrated by the history of Jeru- 
salem as it was under Solomon who 
"had peace on all sides," (I Kings 
4:24) as compared with its state under 
later kings. The building of the temple 
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and of litiiliefoiis other large structures, 
(I Kings 7:9) and even cities (I Kings 
9:17-19) as well as the development of 
commerce (I Kings 9:26-28) marked 
his reign. After the division of the 
kingdom when wars became almost con- 
stant, not only did such operations 
cease, even the structures and works of 
Solomon were despoiled. It may be re- 
membered too, that war compelled 
Gideon to do his threshing not on the 
Convenient threshing floor, but in limit- 
ed space and consequently with less ef- 
fectiveness "in the winepress" (Judges 
6:11). 

War and the Paralysis of Industry. — 
Though certain industries are abnormal- 
ly active in time of war, these are the 
exception. Demoralization, if not ab- 
solute paralysis, is the more common 
condition. Nations are now dependent 
on each other for raw materials, and the 
interruption of commerce means not 
only 'nability to market finished pro- 
ducts, >ut the actual arrest of many in- 
dustries. World commerce in the true 
sense of the word has come into ex- 
istence only since 1875 or thereabouts. 
For some time previous England had had 
practically a monopoly of commerce, and 
traded where she listed. Within the 
last forty years Germany, Japan, France, 
Belgium and Holland have established 
important inter-oceanic lines to carry 
the world's raw products and manufac- 
tures. It is significant that in the pres- 
ent war, according to the estimate of 
Ur. Edgar Crammond, the countries in- 
volved transact three-fifths of the trade 
of the world. 

Concommittant with world commerce 
jire have the development of world-wide 
manufacture and finance. Formerly 
floods were produced chiefly for local 
and nearby markets. Disturbances were 
consequently felt only indirectly and re- 
motely in foreign countries. Now such 
disturbance in one of the great com- 
mercial countries is felt more or less 
severely in all the others, owing to the 
close interdependence of each upon the 
others. This implies naturally a dis- 
turbance of the financial situation in 



every country with which trade is car- 
ried on. 

Just how extended is the industrial 
depression in the countries now at war 
we have little means of judging. Re- 
ports in regard to past wars are wholly 
inadequate, as the science of statistics 
is of comparatively recent origin. Con- 
cerning the present war no complete 
data can of course be furnished, and we 
are thus obliged to depend largely on 
newspaper reports and magazine articles, 
both of which are almost inevitably 
colored by the point of view of the 
writer. It makes thus a material differ- 
ence whether we read a German or an 
English paper or magazine. The censor 
in each country will prevent unfavor- 
able news from leaking out. 

In 1912 a prominent German manu- 
facturer estimated that most of the Ger- 
man manufactures for foreign trade 
would have to be suspended during a 
war with Great Britain owing to block- 
ade of the ports, making imports of 
raw material as well as exports impos- " 
sible. He illustrated the gravity of the 
effects of war by reference to the iron 
and steel industry of Germany which 
employs about 400,000 workers and keeps 
busy about 700,000 more in the collieries. 
Germany, he stated, needs, however, 12,- 
000,000 tons of ore from other countries^ 
and since these imports would neces- 
sarily stop the whole industry would 
be disorganized. In the great German 
textile, machinery, and allied industries 
similar interferences would exist. Tex- 
tile industries are carried on by about 
16,000 factories employing upward of 
900,000 persons. Practically all of the 
raw material for these is imported from 
over seas. Naturally they would be 
badly crippled by a blockade of Ger- 
many's ports, and approximately $600,- 
000,000 worth of imports and exports 
would cease. The machine industry was 
carried on in 1912 by 20,000 factories 
employing 900,000 workmen. Its ex- 
ports alone amounted to $125,000,000. 
Making an estimate of the general effect 
of a war with Great Britain, he estimated 
that the German Empire would have 
from 6,000.000 to 8,000,000 paupers. In 
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general $1,500,000,000 worth of imports and 
about $2,000,000,000 of exports would be 
interrupted. According to statistics com' 
piled by the American Consul-General in 
Berlin, during 1914 the exports from Ger- 
many to the United States alone decreased 
by $31,500,000, although the war com- 
menced only about August 1st. 

Even the over-sea commerce of Great 
Britain has been affected by the war, 
although she still has command of the 
sea, and as she absolutely depends on 
this trade, has made every possible effort 
, to maintain it undiminished. For the 
five months from August to December 
her imports dropped from $1,648,135,- 
000 in 1913 to $1,309,900,000 in 1914, and 
her exports from $1,317,635,000 to $844,- 
885,000. Other countries have naturally 
suffered similarly— our difficulty in ex- 
porting our cotton being a familar case 
in point. 

The more indirect and remote results 
of the demoralization of business it is 
impossible even to estimate. Surmises 
are numerous, trustworthy statistics 
few. The only way to get an idea is 
m a roundabout way. The stock ex- 



changes are a fairly accurate index to 
business in general, including all forms 
of manufacture, transportation, and com- 
merce. The ultimatum of Austria to Scr- 
via was sent on July 24, 1914, and the 
Continental Bourses were at once de- 
moralized. Heavy selling from the Con- 
tinent on the following day caused a 
collapse on the London Stock Exchange. 
The Quarterly Review for October, 1914, 
states that as one European bourse 
after another closed its doors failures 
began to be announced, and twenty-two 
of them occured within two days. 
Stocks and bonds of every description 
fell — not even the best being exempt 
Within one week "there was an aggre- 
gate shrinkage in the market value of 
the securities quoted in the official list 
of the London Stock Exchange of up- 
wards of £600,000,000" or $3,000,000,000. 
Soon all the prominent stock exchanges 
closed their doors, and only a few of 
them have thus far resumed business. 
Only the declaration of moratoria in 
the countries of the neutrals, as well as 
in those of the belligerents, prevented 
a world-wide panic and eventual catas- 
trophe. 



The entire yearly earnings of the United States in all wages and salaries amount 
to $15,363,641,778. This would pay the military bill of our country for thirty years, that 
of the world for nearly four. The world cost of war for a year consumes the wages 
(the average being $518) of 8,000,000 American workmen, or of 3,300,000 Amerians 
who work for salaries (average being $1,188). A similar comparison for Europe would 
almost double these proportions. The average wealth per capita of the individual man 
is set down in Europe as $727, in America as $1,209. The results of the life work of 
ten average men will pay for about one minute of the military expenditure of the world. 
Now, if all this is truly necessary to the peace and well-being of the world there is not 
a word to be said against it. But a matter of such gigantic importance should be justified 
by very careful study and very complete evidence. 

If all civilized nations could be placed on a peace footing, it would be a compara- 
tively easy matter to pay off the national debts. The savings thus achieved would make 
a new world, in which poverty need not exist as a result of external social or economic 
conditions, but solely from causes inherent in the individual.— David Stau Jordan, PH.D.t 
The Unseen Empire, 
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THE WORLD WAR AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE ' 

By Samuel Gompers. 

One hundred years of peace have firmly established in our nation ideals, habits 
of mind, principals that make the war in Europe seem like a nightmare too appalling 
to be a reality. But the suffering, the misery, the slaughter and destruction of that 
war forced upon our dazed minds consciousness of its awful reality. We were aroused 
frc«n our stupified reiteration, "It can't be true," by the moans of the wounded and 
mangled, by the cries of the desolate, and by the need of the suffering. 

Despite all the progress and culture of civilization, despite refining, humanizing 
influences and sensitized consciences, despite ethical standards and religious training, 
the masses of the able-bodied, stroi^, healthy men of Europe, the picked men of 
nations, are now engaged in a determined attempt to defeat or kill each other. All of 
the mental and moral ability that has so recently been expended for the progress of 
civilization and the betterment and conservation of humanity is now concentrated upon 
destruction. Knowledge, the heritage of the ages, is prostituted to the purpose of 
facilitating carnage. Millions of men are mobilized for the purpose of taking human 
life. We may conceal these horrors by making prominent patriotism and other redeem- 
ing elements in the war, but hungry, homeless women and children, sick and needy 
human beings, destruction of human lives and opportunities, force us back to the 
insistent problem — What are we going to do about it? 

No individual nor group of individuals can escape the responsibility implied in that 
question. As members of society the workers are concerned in this world problem- 
international peace. As individuals upon whom the burdens, the hardships, the con- 
sequences of war fall most grievously, the workers are concerned with the prevention 
of war. The laborers, the masses of the people, are they who fight in the ranks, man 
the guns, endure the privations and hardships of the campaigns; their families at home 
must make the sacrifices, go without food and clothing, endure anxiety for fathers and 
brothers at the places of greatest danger, while they themselves fight to keep the wolf 
from the home. After the war the workers are they who must take up the work of 
repairing the ravages of war. That is why the organized labor movement of every land, 
which alone can give expression to the needs and desires of the workers, has declared 
for the promotion of international peace and for agencies that will prevent wars. It 
was longing for human welfare that led to declarations of labor's international solidarity. 

The organized workers have evolved from the industrial struggle certain funda- 
mental principles which apply ec^ually to individuals in all their relationships. Peace 
is not necessarily desirable — only that peace which results from the doing of justice. 
There may be peace that results from weak acceptance of wrongs, and there may be 
peace that results from strong, purposeful efforts to establish the rights of all so that 
there shall not be cause for complaint. For that reason organized labor directs its 
efforts at establishing agencies for justice. Agencies for justice are able to adjust 
difficulties when they arise, before they are past mediation, weighty with passion. Where 
there are no permannt avenues of justice, industrially or elsewhere, there the oppor- 
tunities for wrong are increased. Whatever temporary agencies may be e^ablished 
to meet emergencies or particular needs lose in effectiveness and usefulness because 
they are lacking in experience and established customs. It is the organized effort to 
promote industrial justice that anticipates new problems and makes preparations to 
deal with them expeditiously and wisely. 

New problems, new desires, will arise as long as there is life, ambition and progress. 
The unorganized who have no established agencies for availing themselves of oppor- 
tunities presented are at a disadvantage — they are not even prepared to protect them- 
selves against aggression or injustice. They are the victims of the strong. 

Now there remains in the political field a region that is as yet unorganized, or only 
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slightly organized — ^it is the relation between nations. The development of political 
institutions has been the establishment of agencies for the regulation of relations in the 
common life and for determining justice. Responsible agencies of society have replaced 
the custom of allowing each individual to maintain his own rights. As a result rights 
are more secure and justice is increasingly sure. There has been little progress in 
agencies for promoting international justice durmg the past three centuries. Inter- 
national relations are a sphere in which force is still the agency and method for settling 
difference and misunderstandings. In international affairs the rule of reason has not 
triumphed over the rule of force. There are indications that intelligence will organize 
this primitive condition and that . diplomacy will be civilized. These indications are 
international organizations and associations of individuals or groups with common 
purposes and ideals, international law, treaties of arbitration, commerce and peace, 
The Hague Tribunal. Simultaneously with these institutions for regulating relations 
between nations there is developing a standard of international morality and a world 
opinion stimulating and quickening^ in the nations' realization of their obligation to 
observe these standards. 

There exists in the peoples of the world an intellectual appreciation of the value 
of international peace. They realize the futility and. terrible waste of war, but the 
agencies for influencing and creating public opinion are better organized than the 
agencies for giving expression to that opinion. But such agencies should be created. 
The formulation and administration of international relations should be responsive to 
public opinion in the nations interested and responsible to them. The workers of all 
countries have been very helpful in creating pational and world opinion favorable to 
international peace, and they are vitally interested in bringing to an early close the 
terrible war that is now desolating lands, destroying families and impoverishing 
individuals and nations. They have been the chief sufferers from wars, as they have 
been the burden bearers and the toilers in the time of peace. The workers have earned 
the right to consideration in determining the terms of peace of this war and in any 
effort to establish permanent agencies to safegtiard international peace and justice for 
the future. The American labor movement at the Philadelphia Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor expressed their conviction in a resolution unaniomusly 
adopted, providing that the American Federation of Labor in view of the general 
Peace Conference, which no doubt will be held at the close of the war for the pnipose 
of adjusting claims and differences, hold itself in readiness to authorize the Executive 
Council to call a meeting of the representatives of organized labor of the different 
nations to meet at the same time and place, in order to make suggestion and to take 
such action as shall be helpful in restoring fraternal relations, protecting the interests 
of the toilers and thereby assisting in laying foundations for a more lasting peace. 

Organized labor is not beguiled by any delusion or any desire that organization 
of agencies regulating international relations will destroy nationalism. Merely external 
relations will be concerned, the heart, the life, the intellectual life of the people will 
remain free for untrammeled development as before. Nationalism has again demon- 
strated in this war how essentially fundamental it is. 

From the industrial struggle the workers have learned that they cannot put their 
faith in agencies for justice, however perfect they may seem theoretically. Justice 
comes to those who know their rights, who are able and competent to insist upon them, 
and who are strong enough to make their demands effective. The power to enforce 
the right is a tremendous element in establishing justice. Justice is the only permanent 
foundation for peace, whether in industry or between nations. The workers repudiate 
all policies of peace at any price. Institutions will not automatically perform their 
functions. They will be operated by men in the interest of the most active, most 
powerful majority. Eternal vigilance is the price of justice as of liberty. Because 
there is ever the possible need of protecting their rights and independence against 

aggression, individuals, groups of individuals, nations, in their relations with each 
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other can never delegate to outside authority not responsible to them the right of 
determining those things which vitally concern life, liberty and welfare. 

While the workers have opposed the foolish policy of competitive armament, yet 
they know no red-blooded nation valuing its independence will strip itself bare of all 
defenses, thereby making of itself such an easy victim as to tempt the cupidity of all 
others. Justice between nations or between men is not a matter of charity, sentiment 
or mercy. It is a matter of rights and convictions. 

The close of the present war will present a tremendous opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of ideals of justice, democracy and freedom. The power of that opportunity 
will lie in the hands of the capable and competent. The responsibility for establishing 
the best ways and the best ideals rests upon those who understand. The issue is one 
of tremendous import to all the world. 



THE BELGIAN REFUGEES 

By Percy Alden, M. P. 

Reprinted from "Progress" for January, 1915, the organ of the British Institute of Social Service. 
Mr. Percy Alden has had wide experience in social study and work. His opinions and recommenda- 
tions, therefore, are entitled to special weight. 

The violation of the neutrality of Belgium, the destruction of the towns and 
villages of that country by the German soldiers, the organized terrorization of its 
inhabitants, have created a series of problems which Europe will find it difficult to 
solve. For the present, at all events, Holland and England find themselves confronted 
with the question of how to deal with the large number of refugees who have been 
evicted from their own land and despoiled of their "household gods." The problem 
in England is how to find the right kind of hospitality for the 80,000 destitute Belgians, 
and having found this hospitaliity, to find at the same time employment for the many 
thousands of men who have been engaged in various trades and professions in their 
own country. The problem in Holland is still more serious, for the Dutch have had 
to face a tidal wave of refugees which for the time being almost overwhelmed a com- 
paratively small country. For some weeks over 1,000,000 people had to be housed 
and fed. The population of Holland is about 5,000,000. It is no easy task to offer 
hospitality to an extra million thrust upon the people almost at a moment's notice. 
That number, of course, has been sensibly diminished owing to the fact that something 
like 700,000 refugees have returned to Belgium. Of course those who are left, about 
100,000, are maintaining themselves so far as they can out of the scanty funds which 
they have brought with them. In most cases these funds will soon be exhausted. As 
I have had the opportunity of visiting Holland on three occasions at the instance of the 
local government board in order to investigate the question of the Belgian refugee^ 
it would perhaps be as well to give our readers some idea of the actual situation there 
before going on to speak of the position as we find it in our own country, together 
with the recommendations of Sir Ernest Hatch's committee. 

I think perhaps one of the most pathetic things in Holland to-day is the windows 
and notice boards covered with messages from parents seeking their children, brothers 
desirous of finding their sisters, children without home and without relatives, anxious 
for someone to shelter them. It symbolizes the destruction of a whole nation — ^the 
pillage, the looting, the rapine, the burnings which have marked the progress of Ae 
German army through Belgium. Holland is the lee shore upon which is thrown the 
"flotsam and jetsam" of the Belgian people— men, women and children in indescribable 
confusion. Few of these possess any relics of their former happiness save a few pots 
and pans and the clothes that they wear. Scores of thousands came in barges from 
Antwerp to Flushing and Sluys, Ghent to Hansweerd, and then to the villages and 
towns in that district The great majority, however, took the road which leads through 
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Bergen-op-Zoom and Roosendaal, and these were, in the main, from Antwerp and the 
surrounding villages, although, of course, there were refugees from Brussels, Ghent, 
Bruges and towns beyond. In fact, stream after stream of refugees entered Holland 
to escape the brutalities of the German soldiers just as thousands left by way of 
Ostendy following the destruction of the towns in Flanders. One does not wish to 
indict a whole nation when dealing with this question of refugees, but it is impossible 
to escape from the conclusion that a large section of the German army received what 
was tantamotmt to an instruction to terrorize the civilian population. How well they 
succeeded our eyes have seen in our own country, and the experience of Holland 
amply confirms our witness. 

The instructions that we received from the British government with regard to the 
Belgian refugees gave due weight to humanitarian considerations; that is to say, where 
there is great need and where the people wish to come to England, the opportunity 
is to be immediately offered. But apart altogether from this consideration, according 
to the report of the Board of Trade, vacancies could be filled in various industries by 
Belgians. And we were asked to be on the lookout for refugees who had up to the 
time of their flight been engaged in such trades, for example, as armament workers, 
glass blowers, wool workers, spelter smelters, and men engaged in the work of motor 
construction. It has also been suggested that there is room both in England and in 
France for large numbers of agriculturists to supplement the labor of women, and the 
comparatively few men left behind, especially in France. It might also be desirable 
to get railway workers to come to England in order to have them ready for the rebuild- 
ing of the Belgian railways as soon as the Germans have been driven across the frontier. 
If they were in England, carefully registered and classified, it would, no doubt, be a 
very great advantage from the point of view of a speedy mobilization of these industrial 
forces. This, then, was the task entrusted to us, that of bringing some 25,000 more 
Belgians to this country, and so far as possible, after due weight had been given to 
the humanitarian side, to assist people whose labor could be usefully employed. One 
of the most distressing things about this breaking up of a whole nation is the difficulty 
of finding, especially in time of war, any useful work to which the dispossessed and 
disinherited race can safely be put. We have to consider our own people and their 
needs and requirements. It would not be wise or truly merciful to give a Belgian 
employment if it threw an Englishman out of work, and this question has to be borne 
in mind whenever we are considering how best to help these people. 

The method adopted by us was to visit the various camps and townships contain- 
ing refugees and to ascertain the number of those who were wishful to come to 
England, and then to draw up a list of their various trades and professions, giving 
pVeference to those workers for whom employment could be found in this country. 
For this purpose visits were paid to Flushing, Sluys, Temeuzen, Hulst, Hontenisse, 
Bcrgen-op-Zoom, Roosendaal, Middleburg, Hansweerd, Oostburg, and other places in 
the Zeeland Province. We also visited Utrecht and Breda and Maastrecht. The latter 
is a town to which the refugees from Liege and that portion of the country fled, such 
as those engaged in the Cockeril iron and steel works, which have a world-wide 
reputation. 

The Dutch government cannot provide anything more than bare shelter and food 
for these people. The food consists of rye bread and margarine twice a day, with 
soup about four times a week at noon. Milk is, in most cases, provided for the children. 
Stoves for heating have been placed in the sheds and the barges, so that it would be 
quite true to say that the actual bodily suffering is alleviated, although, of course, there 
is practically no privacy and no comfort under such circumstances. The Dutch are 
doing all that lies in their power to help the children, but the problem is a very com- 
plicated one. In those towns where the school accommodation is very limited, it has 
not been possible to place any large proportion of the Belgian children under instruc- 
tion, but in some cases the Dutch have surrendered their own schools for half the 
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day, in others they have dosed the kindergarten schools and handed them over to the 
Belgian Relief Committee. I was especially pleased to see that the Netherlands Com- 
mittee had been carefully looking after the clothing of the children, and providing 
them with an ample supply of warm garments for the winter. 

The British government has now made arrangements for the conveyance of some 
2,500 refugees a week to England, about 1,000 being brought by the Zeeland Shipping 
Company to Tilbury from Flushing, and about 1,500 from Rotterdam to Tilbury by 
the Great Eastern Railway boats. This, of course, is but a drop in the bucket, but 
it does relieve the congestion in certain of the camps and townships, and it offers 
some proof, if proof be needed, that England is genuinely interested in the welfare 
of these people. I have alluded to the difficulty of the problem of finding work in 
this country. Sir Ernest Hatch's committee, which reported recently, decided that two 
main principles must be followed' in dealing with the refugees : 

(1) That no Belgian labor should be employed until every reasonable effort had 
been made to find British labor through the agency of the labor exchanges. 

(2) That no Belgian labor should be employed at rates of wages lower, or on 
conditions less favorable, than those generally observed in the district concerned by 
agreement between the associations of employers and of workmen, or failing such 
agreement, than those generally recognizee) in such district by good employers. 

Now that a central register, containing particulars of some 100,000 refugees has 
been completed it is possible to group these people into one or two main heads. One 
section consists of men who are actually needed in the country to fill vacancies where 
a shortage of British labor exists. I have already referred to these as armament 
workers, glass blowers, woolen workers, etc. The other two groups consist for the 
most part of professional people or men whose trades are such as to make it almost 
impossible for them to find employment in this country — ^like printers, dressmakers, 
cabinet makers, etc. The first thing, however, is to suitably establish those men for 
whom there are vacancies, and that work is now being rapidly accomplished. It is 
anticipated that in a short time something like 15,000 men will have been placed in 
situations, and for the rest, at any rate until larger schemes can be devised, there is 
nothing for it but the acceptance of hospitality without employment. 

In Holland the problem is still more difficult, because practically no work can be 
given of any sort, and yet work could be found. My suggestion is that in Holland 
we should put skilled and unskilled men to the task of constructing wooden houses 
on some waste land provided by the Dutch government. These houses would be utilized 
by the refugees themselves until the war was over. They might then be conveyed to 
Belgium and established in close proximity to the ruined towns in order to tide over 
the period which must elapse between the close of the war and the replanting of the 
people in their own land. The cottages should be one-storied cottages, with three 
rooms — a large living room in which the cooking stove should be placed, and two bed- 
rooms. No doubt the construction of thousands of these houses in Holland would 
he a costly matter, and we could hardly ask the Dutch government to provide these 
funds, but there are men both in England and America who could provide the neces- 
sary funds and thus carry out a fine piece of humanitarian work, saving thousands of 
people from demoralizatiotf and degradation, but they would also be preparing the 
way for the reinstatement of the refugees in Belgium itself. For my own part I can 
hardly conceive of any nobler task to which a millionaire could set his hand than that 
of by such means bringing hope and comfort to a stricken and ruined people. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE 



Emerson exdaimed, "Why should all 
Tirtue work in one and the same way? 
Merchants who have dollars, let them give 
tiiem. Farmers will bring com; poets will 
sing; women will sew; laborers will lend 
a hand; children will bring flowers." Seer 
that he was, Emerson little dreamed that 
within fifty years the whole world wonld 
be doing that very thing in cosmic pro- 
portions. Step to the comer grocery if 
yon would see a demonstration of the 
world's interdependence to-day. What a 
mixture of climates and zones, industries 
and trades, sciences and arts 1 What trains 
have rashed across the land, what ships 
have sailed all seas to meet here at your 
grocery to write your dinner menu 1 When 
we turn from the simple matter of food 
supply to the other multiple demands of 
civilized life the interactions and inter- 
dependencies are bewildering and quite 
impossible of computation. In fact, is not 
this the characteristic of higher life? The 
higher we ascend the sc^le the greater the 
number of interdependencies. The savage 
in his hut is independent The merchant 
prince in his mansion is dependent upon 
a thousand interactions from the ends of 
the earth to inaugurate and maintain his 
establishment Material independence is 
invariably the mark of a low order of life. 
Many wants involving a various and com- 
plicated service are the sign of a higher 
order of life. 

The interdependence of the world in 
material things is gradually coming to 
recognition. In fact, recognition is forced 
upon us by the astounding growth of the 
world in its interlacing conditions. Just 
now this truth is being forced upon us by 
the war which has dismpted on a large 
scale tiie normal life of the world. We 
had come to take for granted conditions 
which to our fathers would have seemed 
improbable as a dream. We take the light 
of the sun without thinking of the inter- 
woven rays of many colors and chemic 
force. But let a total eclipse take place 
and in the uncertain light all nature stan^Is 



in awe. To-day the nations stand in awe 
waiting for this sudden darkness which 
has fallen on the world to pass away that 
normal life may again move on in its 
accustomed path. 

The world is just beginning to under- 
stand that the interdependencies of its in- 
tellectual life are just as deeply founded 
and imperative as the multiple, involved 
conditions of its material life. One can 
no more think through a day than he can 
fumish his table without laying the ends 
of the earth under tribute. A woman in 
France discovers radium. Instantly the 
whole civilized world is ablaze with excite- 
ment Scientists in all lands are read- 
justing their thinking. Our conceptions of 
matter are revolutionized — all things are 
radio-active. A man in India discovers 
that plants are sensitive through and 
through and doubtless have a degree of 
consciousness. Instantly we all are begin- 
ning to look out upon the miracle of life 
with eyes touched to a new and compelling 
vision never before imagined, except as 
a poet's dream. 

The moral life of the world is to-day as 
marvelous a composite as its material and 
intellectual life. How does it happen that 
the world is shaken as by earthquake by 
a "scrap of paper?" Those three words 
mark an epoch in world-history. Why? 
Because the world's moral concepts are no 
longer simple but complex, a group of 
moral contents. Each nation has a con- 
science there speaking after its kind. All 
together we have a commanding world- 
conviction. If international treaties are 
"scraps of paper," that, and nothing more, 
the nations might as well revert at once 
to the isolation of barbarism with its one 
law, might is right. How could the nations 
of the earth be so closely knit together in 
commercial relations without common 
moral laws recognized by each as binding? 
The more complex and various the inter- 
change of the products of each land the 
more extended and imperative are the 
moral principles involved. The sheer 
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and madness, takes on the darker form of 
determined crime. It is a sin against the 
Divine order of the world. 

A similar evolution in national ideals 
has taken place. When each nation sought 
to build up its own life within its bound- 
aries, it was inevitable that it should seek 
to make itself so formidable that none of 
its neighbors would dare to attack it. 
China built an impassable wall around it- 
self. Other nations lined their boundaries 
with forts. Fleets and armies were car- 
ried to the utmost pitch of efficiency. 
While this state of things continues to 
a degree at the present day it is really a 
survival. The ruling national ideal now 
is not isolation, self-centered life, but ex- 
pansion, entrance upon the great common 
world-life. If we say of a nation that 
it knows and cares nothing about the com- 
merce, art, science, literature of other 
nations we immediately picture a semi- 



barbarous people in some remote island or 
hidden in the depths of little known re- 
gions. National provincialism is the great- 
est reproach to any people. Cosmopolitan- 
ism, world-citizenship, is to-day the com- 
manding ideal among the nations. This of 
course demands brotherhood, interchange, 
mutual respect and service. Such a national 
ideal rests solidly upon the changed con- 
ditions of world-life. We cannot long re- 
gard other nations as "foreigners and 
therefore enemies," when our life is inter- 
laced with theirs in all manner of prac- 
tical relations. War was at least logical 
under the old ideal of national isolation. 
But the new ideal of world unification and 
interdependence demands peace. The fight- 
ing nation is an anacronism, a true pro- 
vincial. It should be isolated and put to 
school until it is able to read the signs of 
the times. 

J. H. E. 



APRIL.— NEW WORLD-IDEALS 



April 4th.— A New Worid-Life. 

Scripture Lesson. — The culmination of 
both the Old and the New Testaments 
may be said to be in the ideal of a new 
world life. The Old Testament prophets 
present to us inspired pictures of an ideal 
world where the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed together (Isaiah 65:25). So blessed 
and so profoundly different should the 
new order of things be that Isaiah calls 
it a new creation — "A new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered . . . But 
be ye glad and rejoice forever in that 
which I create" (Isa. 65:17-18). In the 
closing chapters of the last book of the 
New Testament John gives us his apo- 
calyptic vision of the new heavens and the 
new earth and of the holy city, the New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven (Revelation 21:1-2). The burden 
of Jesus' teaching was the kingdom of 
God— an ideal state of divine peace and 
joy and righteousness in the earth. (See 
also Amos 9 : 13 ; Jeremiah 31 : 12-13 ; Eze- 
kiel 34:24-28; Hosea 2:18-20; Zech. 14:9; 
Zeph. 3:17; Isaiah 11; 32:15-20, 55; 
60; 61. For the Goq»els consult Jesus' 



teachings in regard to the Kingdom of 
God.) 



Can we conceive of any event more 
profoundly important, more revolutinary 
in its effects on existing institutions, or 
farther reaching in its influence on the 
future than the birth of a new world life? 

Something has taken place within the 
memory of living men which was never 
before witnessed by human eyes, and which 
can never occur again. Though in many 
respects this is the greatest event in all 
history, it came unheralded and unan- 
ticipated; and took place so silently, so 
gradually, that very few are aware that it 
has taken place at all. 

The world has long been familiar with 
the idea of family life, of community life, 
of tribal life, and of national life, but the 
conception of a world life, and of its mean- 
ing, is new. The nearest approach to it 
in the past has been the idea of universal 
empire, dreamed of by many conquerors 
and realized by a few. But that was some- 
thing radically different A barrel is a 
combination of different parts, all of whidi 
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joalain very exact relations to each other; 
bat its unity depends on external pressure, 
and when that pressure is removed the 
staves fall apart; its unity is mechanical 
not vital. A tree has trunk, branches, bark, 
leaves, and roots, all of which are close- 
ly interrelated, and together they consti- 
tute a unity which is vital, not mechanical ; 
its parts are united by an internal, not an 
external bond. It grew, it was not made. 
Universal empire, when it existed, was 
fashioned by the sword. The nations were 
held together by an external force, and 
when that external pressure was removed, 
they fell apart. 

The new world life has come by an en- 
tirely different process — one of growth — 
and has an entirely different significance, 
vastly greater than we can as yet measure. 

Whenever there is a common life there 
is more or less of common interest, of 
mutuality, and of co-operation. There are 
also differences which supplement one an- 
other, and make co-operation both natural 
and necessary. The human body illus- 
trates how much the members of an organ- 
ism have both in common and in difference. 
They have a common life, the laws of 
which are binding on every member and 
organ. These different members and or- 
gans are highly specialized for the per- 
formance of their different functions. 
They all serve the common life, but their 
various services differ as they themselves 
differ. There is variety in unity, and unity 
in variety; and just in proportion as this 
is true of a social organism is its life nor- 
mal and complete. 

Sociologists tell us that the law of so- 
cial progress is, first, differentiation, and 
then, co-ordination and int^ration. Or, in 
other words, there is, first, the develop-, 
ment of diversity, and then, the organiza- 
tion of these diverse elements into a so- 
da! unity. And not only is this the law 
of social progress, but of all vital progress 
to a higher order of existence. Since the 
beginning of the simplest form of life on 
tills planet, there has been, down through 
an the ages, a stream of tendency toward 
increasing diversity, and towards a more 
complex and more highly organized form 
of life. 



It is a fundamental law of all life that 
there must be a certain measure of har" 
mony between it and its environment; the 
fire is adapted to the water, the foot to 
the ground, the wing to the air ; and when 
an important change takes place in environ- 
ment, life must adapt itself or perish. 

If we recognize any design in creation or 
events, it must be very clear to us that the 
earth was intended to be the home of a 
great world life, for it is perfectly adapt- 
ed to developing and sustaining such a life. 
There is an endless variety of climate and 
soil, of food and other natural products, 
of mountain and valley, of forest and 
plain, of desert and seacoast, of island and 
continent. As primitive man, therefore, 
multiplied and succeeding generations were 
forced to migrate in order to find room, 
men became subject to new conditions, and 
different environments produced different 
habits of life, different kinds of food, dif- 
ferent characteristics, different institutions, 
different races, and different civilizations. 
Oceans and deserts, mountain ranges and 
rivers isolated peoples from each other, 
and isolation developed differences of cus- 
tom, of language and of law, which fur- 
ther increased their isolation. Thus dif- 
ferent nations and races became increas- 
ingly unlike until within the memory of 
living men, when this time-long stream of 
tendency, having accomplished its work, 
was reversed; and now for nearly a cen- 
tury there has been an increasing tendency 
toward oneness — the co-ordination and 
integration of different peoples into one 
great world life. 

This new tendency was caused by the 
application of steam and electricity to 
communication and transportation; and 
this new world tendency toward oneness 
is finding expression in all spheres of life 
— in the business and industrial sphere; 
where vast organizations of capital and 
labor are being formed; in the religious 
sphere, where different denominations are 
not only co-operating but are earnestly 
discussing and seeeking organic unity; in 
the political sphere, where united Italy and 
united Germany, and later the united colo- 
nies of Australia, of South Africa, and of 
Canada afford illustrations; and in the 
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economic sphere, where the new organiz- 
ing life of the world emerges in the in- 
creasing interdependence and common in- 
terests of the nations. 

That this world-tendency is to increase 
until it ultimately realizes itself in a har- 
monious world-life is the confident declara- 
tion of organized industry, of religion, and 
of science. 

It will be shown in the studies of next 
month that the organization of a world- 
industry is rendering the nations increas- 
ingly ^inter-dependent, thus integrating 
more and more the economic life of the 
world. The extent to which the present 
war has paralyzed the industrial activities 
of neutral nations indicates how largely 
the world is already living one economic 
life; and when under the quiet compulsion 
of economic laws nations have become so 
dependent on each other that war will be 
absolutely and obviously suicidal, then war 
will cease. 

Religion bids us expect the coming of a 
permanent world peace. The Scriptures 
promise a time when "nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more." And Jesus 
taught His followers to pray for, and, 
therefore, to work for, and to expect, the 
full coming of God's Kingdom in the 
world, when His will shall "be done in 
earth as it is in heaven." 

Science has disclosed the oneness of life 
and the consummation toward which the 
world's activities are unconsciously work- 
ing. Professor Fiske as a man of science 
writes : "The future is lighted for us with 
the radiant colors of hope. Strife and 
sorrow shall disappear. Peace and love 
shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, 
the lesson of priest and prophet, the in- 
spiration of the great musician, is con- 
firmed in the light of modern knowledge. 
. . . The modern prophet, employing the 
methods of science, may again proclaim 
that the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

April 11th. — National Ideals and 

War. 

Scripture Lesson. — IsraeVs ideal of 
world dominion as revealed by the prophets 
was as different from that of all other 
nations, before or since, as her ideal of 



God differed from those of the niifllibor* 
ing heathen nations. When at the tone of 
the captivity national ambitions mtSertd 
eclipse the prophets did not hesitate to lay 
the disaster to the sins of the people 
(Ezek. 39:23). Israel's God was a right- 
eous God and demanded righteousness of 
his chosen people (Ps. 50:6; Isa. 45:8; 
Micah 6:8). Repentance would bring a 
return of God's favor (Ezek. 18:30-32; 
Isa. 55:7), and their dream of national 
greatness would still be realized. The ideal 
set before them w&s that of a kingdom 
which was to attain greatness and peace 
through righteousness (Isa. 60; 32:16-17). 
When Jesus began His preaching of the 
Kingdom of God this ideal had become 
materialized and the nation was looking 
for a Messiah who would lead it in a 
revolt against Rome and by force establish 
it supreme over the nations of the world. 
All such hope which had been centered in 
Jesus was crushed by His death, but, 
reviving with His resurrection, was trans- 
ferred to His second coming (Luke 24: 21 ; 
Acts 1:6, 11). Its delay, however, and 
the persecutions suffered by the early 
(Christians caused them to set their hopes 
eventually upon a "better country, that is 
a heavenly" (Heb. 11:13-16), and this 
ideal of heaven as the New Jerusalem has 
persisted to the present day. The social 
ideal of the prophets and Jesus' conception 
of the Kingdom of Ciod is reappearing, 
however, in the vision of the twentieth 
century, a vision of a new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness (Isa. 65: 17; II 
P?ter 3:13). 



The Factor of Public Opinion. — ^Dr. 

Charles W. Eliot in an address before the 
New England Society declared that the 
fundamental cause of the European war 
was the "difference in the ideals of gov- 
ernment, national greatness and national 
welfare, of Germany and Austria on the 
one hand and France and Great Britain 
on the other." 

It has been pointed out that whatever 
may be the imperialistic ambitions of rul- 
ers, as a rule war comes only when eco- 
nomic pressure and the ideals and enthu- 
siasm of a nation coincide. Statei 
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^erstatt4 this and deliberately undertake to 
mold BBtional ideals, to train the people for 
the part they wish them to play. In coun- 
tries where there is only partial civil liberty 
such a course is eminently practicable. 
The present war has given us abundant 
reason to agree with the writer in The 
Outlook (Oct. 7, p. 307), who is of the 
opinion that "there is no country in Europe 
in which the machinery for controlling 
public opinion is as highly developed as 
in Germany." He goes on: 

"Francesco Crispi tells of an interview 
of his with Bismarck. The Iron Chan- 
cellor was 'peeved' because Crispi was not 
sure whether Italian public opinion would 
approve of the proposed alliance with Aus- 
tria- He scolded Crispi about it A gov- 
ernment, he said, was criminally weak that 
permitted public opinion to oppose it. The 
business of statesmanship consisted in pre- 
paring and controlling public opinion. He 
gave Crispi a number of hints on how to 
do it. Von Bulow, in his book on Tm- 
perial Germany,' assumes without any 
argument that the government can con- 
trol practically all sources of publicity— 
diurch, school and press. The evidence of 
this control is patent to any one who fol- 
lows the German newspapers. Germans 
frequently make the statement that Maxi- 
milian Harden is the only independent 
journalist in the Empire. And it is very 
nearly true." 

This writer also points out that both the 
German and Russian Governments were 
preparing for the present war by putting 
the worst possible interpretation on the 
other's military developments and by accus- 
toming the people of each nation to a 
belief in the probable aggression of the 
other. "Both sides were not only polish- 
ing their arms for this war, but were pre- 
paring public opinion." In countries hav- 
ing a democratic form of government, pub- 
lic opinion is not so easily controlled. In 
Great Britain alone, among the nations in- 
volved, has there been noteworthy criti- 
cism of the government for entering upon 
the war. If the people of Germany, in 
the words of the Imperial Chancellor used 
in reference to the entrance of the German 
army into Belgium, believe that "Neces- 
sity knows no law," it is because the idea 
of a state that is an end in itself has been 
impressed upon them directly or indirectly 
by tlie state itself. 



Need of New Ideals. — Doctrines so 
threatening to world peace as the follow- 
ing found in Bemhardi's "Germany and 
the Next War" were hardly taken seriously 
outside of Germany when they appeared, 
but they have acquired ominous signific- 
ance in the light of recent events. We 
read: 

"Self-preservation is the State's highest 
ideal and justifies whatever action it may 
take if that action be conducive to that 
end. The State is the sole judge of the 
morality of its own action. It is in fact 
above morality, or, in other words, what- 
ever is necessary is moral. Recognized 
rights (L e., treaty rights) are never abso- 
lute rights; they are of human origin, and, 
therefore, imperfect and variable. There 
are conditions in which they do not cor- 
respond to the actual truth of things. In 
this case infringement of the right appears 
morally justified" (p. 49). 

"The State is justified in making con- 
quests whenever its own advantage seems 
to require additional territory" (p. 46). 

But Germany is not the only nation 
which has been dominated by such anti- 
social ideals. She is merely following the 
example set her by older nations and em- 
pires. Russia, the oppressor of many sub- 
ject peoples, has long desired a port on 
the Mediterranean and has been prevented 
from seizing Constantinople only by the 
opposition of rival powers. France has 
been actively acquiring colonies during 
the last half century. It was only in 19G8 
that Austria, without protest from the 
great Powers, annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. The real motive of Italy's recent 
war with Turkey was conquest, the 
acquisition of Tripoli. Great Britain is 
sated With power wrested from weaker 
peoples. It may be said in justice to her, 
however, that her possessions were ac- 
quired for the most part in an age of the 
world when it was generally taken for 
granted that might made right However 
her colonies were originally acquired, she 
has increasingly administered the affairs 
of subject peoples for their own benefit. 
In recent years the standards of inter- 
national ethics have been rising, and no- 
where more rapidly than in England 

Nor can the United States pride herself 
upon her virtue. We did not, it is true, 
3rield to the temptation of annexing Cuba, 
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nor have we adopted an aggressive policy 
in Mexico, but with our wealth of national 
resources and great extent of territory 
such acquisitions do not appear to us as 
economic necessities. We are not without 
our exponents of nationalism and militar- 
ism. Our devotion as a nation to the 
almighty dollar has become proverbial. 
Miss Addams in her "Newer Ideals of 
Peace," published eight years ago, says 
that "success has become the sole standard 
in regard to business enterprises and poli- 
tical parties." Our cities have long been 
notorious for their political corruption, our 
great corporations for their unscrupulous 
methods, our industrialists for their ex- 
ploitation of the labor of little children. 
Can it be said to-day that wealth and suc- 
cess are our controlling ideals? If so, 
can we be sure that our action in a great 
national crisis would be in accord with any 
higher standard? 

In the agitation against war it is essen- 
tial not only to emphasize the wickedness 
and folly of war as a means to the attain- 
ment of national ends, but to lay bare the 
more fundamental evils which are the ulti- 
mate causes of war. Materialism, the self- 
ishness of individual and national ambi- 
tions, a "hyper -nationalism" with its ex- 
aggerated sense of national worth and 
honor, militarism which exalts the idea 
of force until it becomes an end in itself, 
and finally ignorance of the economic 
changes which are making war an anach- 
ronism — all these have combined to bring 
about the present conflict, and if they per- 
sist will lead to even more calamitous wars 
in the future. Any nation which sets 
material values above ethical, economic ad- 
vantages above righteousness, things above 
human beings, which lives or attempts to 
live unto itself alone, will hardly refrain 
from a resort to arms to realize its ambi- 
tions. What is needed is not only war 
against war, but war against the outgrown 
and false ideals which have made war pos- 
sible in the twentieth century. With a 
transformation of national ideals war 
would disappear of itself. 

Growth of Ideals. — There is an evo- 
lution in ethical standards which corre- 
sponds to a changing environment. Soci- 
ologists tell us that the "development of 



standards has generally followed the de- 
velopment of social organization,^ and 
social organization in turn has been de- 
termined by economic conditions. Honesty, 
for example, a comparatively recent virtue 
taking the world at large, has been devel- 
oped through commercial relations. In- 
deed, a large proportion of the human 
race are hardly yet convinced that **hon- 
esty is the best policy," though this ideal 
is so old that it has found expression in 
a proverb. Great teachers have arisen, who 
have promulgated ideals far m advance 
of their time, but their ethical standards 
have only gradually been understood and 
generally accepted. As a rule, only when 
changing conditions have made intolerable 
the consequences of the violation of moral 
law has conduct been brought into har- 
mony with the ideals of the world's 
prophets. 

No so-called Christian nation has yet 
grown up to the Ten Commandments, not 
to mention the Sermon on the llomit 
Though the principles of conduct that 
Christ laid down were social, our religion 
has been individualistic because our civili- 
zation was individualistic. The majority 
of people still think the Sermon on the 
Motmt is not practicable. World condi- 
tions, however, are fast becoming such that 
its principles will be the only ones tiiat 
are practicable. Men are going to be com- 
pelled to live together in harmony or they 
will not be able to live at all. In fact, 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions* 
will have lost their lives before this war 
is over because in the councils of the 
nations selfish ideals have been allowed 
to triumph. ^ 

There are few who yet realize that the 
world has entered a new era, an age of 
interdependence for both individuals and 
nations, and that the ideals governing 
action must henceforth be social. PossiUy 
only such a cataclysm as that of the pres- 
ent could demonstrate to the world that 
the old individualistic ideals are no longer 
workable. Only in the light of the new 
world life has the Christian Church begtm 
to understand what Jesus meant by the 
Kingdom of God — an ideal of society in 
which all men should be brothers and in 
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which the will of God should be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

April 18th.— The New Sense of 
Brotherhood. 

Scripture Lesson. — The world before 
Christ was wholly incapable of originating 
the conception of the brotherhood of man. 
The expression nowhere occurs in the 
Scriptures, and the doctrine was not ex- 
pressly taught by Jesus. Had He taught 
it directly and explicitly, it is probably 
safe to say that it would have been quite 
beyond the comprehension of His own 
generation (John 16:12). 

The doctrine, however, is none the less 
distinctly Christian. It is vitally connected 
with the divine Fatherhood, which was 
ever on the lips of Jesus. As we shall 
see later, it no less surely springs from 
His appraisal of human nature, when there 
is added the Christian obligation of love 
to all men; and yet again it is made in- 
evitable by the spirit of social Christianity, 
for brotherhood is its very essence. Thus 
by a three-fold cord the brotherhood of 
man is bound up with Christian teaching. 
(M^tt 6:9; 18:14; 23:9; Luke 6:56; 
John 15:16; 20:17; Matt 25:40.) 



"Man to man is a wolf,** was Plautus' 
broad comment on human nature 2,000 
years ago. But even wolves hunt in packs. 
Man was never so savage or so animal as 
not to appreciate the increased strength of 
combination and co-operation; and ^within 
the social group, whether clan, tribe, or 
horde, there has always been a certain 
sense of brotherhood, stronger or weaker, 
which served as a uniting bond, and 
afforded a rude ethical standard of obliga- 
tion. 

Outside the social group a stranger was 
presumably an enemy. Ulysses, when in 
his wanderings he came upon a strange 
city, sacked it of course; not because he 
was at war with its inhabitants, but be- 
cause he had no treaty with them. Among 
the Romans the same word meant stranger 
and enemy, while the Greeks had one word 
for stranger and barbarian. Plato divided 
mankind into "Barbarians and Hellenes,** 
and congratulated the Athenians because 
they, beyond all other Greeks, had shown in 



their relations to Persia "a pure and heart- 
felt hatred of the foreign nature." We 
are reminded of a similar division of the 
world into "Jews and Gentiles," and of 
the supreme contempt entertained for all 
Gentiles by the Jews. All heathen were 
held in abhorrence. They were not to be 
delivered from peril. The Mishna forbids 
aid to a mother in the hour of her need, 
or nourishment to her babe. It was held 
that even the good deeds of the Gentiles 
were reckoned to them as sins. Accord- 
ing to a rabbinical proverb, they looked 
coolly upon their own proselytes imtil the 
twenty-fourth generation. 

Ancient peoples knew but little of one 
another; and ignorance begets fear, and 
fear begets hatred. As long as peoples 
lived in isolated self-sufficiency, there was 
no possibility of human brotherhood be- 
yond the limits of the social group. 

The brotherhood of man implies an ap- 
praisal of human nature, of which no one 
dreamed before the coming of Christ The 
Jew respected Jewish nature but not human 
nature. The highest Greek philosophy had 
no respect for man as man. The Romans 
were broader, and admitted aliens to citi- 
zenship, but their treatment of slaves and 
of their own childen shows that they saw 
in human nature no intrinsic grandeur or 
worth. The admirable things said of man 
by Greek and Roman sages were spoken 
only of freemen. A man who lacked citi- 
zenship was no man at all, and a slave was 
a chattel; neither had any more right to 
a will than a dead man or a brute; and 
the poor were of no account 

One of the great assets of modern civi- 
lization is the value of human life; until 
modern times few things have been 
cheaper. Late in the eighteenth century 
the value of human life was so small that 
Edmund Burke said he could obtain the 
assent of the House of Commons to any 
bill imposing the punishment of death. 
Says Mackenzie in his "History of the 
Nineteenth Century": "It seems, at first, 
that there can scarcely be 223 human 
actions worthy of even the mildest cen- 
sure. But our stern fathers found that 
number worthy of death. If a man in- 
jured Westminster Bridge he was hanged. 
If he appeared d'S£3:uised on a public road 
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ke was hacged. If he cut down young 
trfle«» if he ^ot at rabbits, if he stole prop- 
erty Takted at five shillings* if he stole 
anything at all from a bleachfield, if he 
wrote a threatening letter to extort money, 
if he returned prematurely from transpor- 
tation,— for any of these offences he was 
immediately hanged." In colonial times 
the laws of Virginia made absence from 
church services a crime, and for the third 
offence prescribed the death penalty. So 
slow has the world been to learn the sac- 
redness of human life, the worth of a 
man. 

How revolutionary was Jesus' conception 
of the value of a human being 1 He taught 
that '^e very hairs of our head are all 
numbered"; he took little children in His 
arms and blessed them; He showed espe- 
cial consideration for the poor ; He invited 
^publicans and sinners" (professional graft- 
ers and harlots) to discipleship. The high- 
est tribute ever paid to human nature was 
His assumption that the outcasts of society 
were capable of such self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to humanity as had been approached 
only by the world's greatest heroes and 
benefactors ; and in every generation since, 
that confidence has been justified. He 
taught that a whole world would not com- 
pensate for the loss of a single soul. Surely 
in every human being Jesus discovered a 
hid treasure beyond all price; and it was 
not wealth, or rank, or power which im- 
pressed Him— it was naked human nature 
which He thus appraised. 

Brotherhood implies a certain equality. 
Sons of the same father have inherited the 
same nature. There can be between them 
neither lofty assumption nor stooping con- 
descension. Whatever the character, there 
is something in both which demands mu- 
tual respect, and lays claim to mutual love, 
the lack of which we recognize as un- 
■atural and abnormal. 

When, therefore, Jesus taught the Fath- 
erhood of God, the inherent worth of every 
human being, and the duty of loving each, 
Me not only taught the brotherhood of 
man, but prepared our minds to accept 
the teaching. 

The growth of human brotherhood, how- 
•rer, has been slow, very slow. There 
has been no lack of fraternities. The 



ancient "blood covenant," the 
"brotherhood of arms," and the 
lodges bear witness to the fact that man 
is social and craves brotherhood. An in- 
vestigation some years ago in Chicago and 
seven other important cities in the United 
States revealed 1,759 churches aad 4,003 
lodges. But the bond of union in these 
fraternities is self-interest, not the brother- 
hood of man. In the labor and socialist 
movements there is more of the brother- 
hood that is universal and unselfish in its 
spirit. 

Slowly the world has been prepared 
for the realization of this ideal. The 
process of differentiation, ^ traced in the 
first lesson of this month, made the dif- 
ferent nations necessary to each other; 
commerce is making each the servant and 
benefactor of all; and the interdq>endencc 
of the nations is creating common inter- 
ests, the recognition of which is a new 
world-consciousness. Thus the new eco- 
nomic ' world-life, which is the physical 
basis of things, is preparing the way for 
a world-life in the spiritual realm— even 
the brotherhood of man. The growing 
conviction of its possibility and the in- 
creasing sense of its necessity have pro- 
duced the new world-ideal of human 
brotherhood. 

The embodiment of this ideal has only 
begun^but it is manifesting itself through- 
out Christendom, in every city of which 
it is forming hundreds and thousands 
of organizations for human helpfulness. 
When a great calamity occurs— a Chicago 
fire, a Hindu famine, a Chinese flood, a 
San Franciscan or Italian earthquake — 
at once a stream of benefaction, aggregat- 
ing hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of dollars flows from many lands to 
those in distress. 

The present war, in which millions are 
flying at the throats of other miHiom^ 
seems to turn the words, "brotherhood of 
man," into bitter sarcasm; but even this 
war, by the magnitude of the distress 
which it has created, affords an anequalled 
opportunity for an exhibition of human 
brotherhood which is unprecedented. 

Armies, organized not to kill but to nnke 
alive, are busy in America, in Caaada, in 
the Argentine, New Zealand. Aastralta. 
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Imim, Bttmah, all around the earth, gath- 
ering succor for **The Little Sister of the 
World." These international forces arc 
working under the direction of The Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. It has a 
growing navy of sixty ships to bear its 
k>unt7 to the starving victims of war. 
The American Commission up to Febru- 
ary 10th had handled, or arranged for, 
292,000 tons of food, transported in 48 
ships. Twenty-one national organizations 
in this country have rallied to the support 
of the Commission, and many are giving 
time and strength, while many more are 
giving funds, to this world-wide demon- 
stration of human brotherhood. 

When this world-ideal has been suffic- 
iently embodied, it will do more than miti- 
gate the horrors of war. It will render 
war impossible by rendering brotherhood 
actual. 

As the new world-life makes nations 
neighbors, the Christianity of Christ must 
make neighbors brothers. 

April 25th.— A World Patriotism. 

S criptu re Lesson. — ^There is a most im- 
pressive contrast between the universality 
of the ideals, sympathies, and mission of 
Jesus as compared with the intense and 
narrow nationalism of His times. 

Abraham's noble conception of God made 
him the founder of a nation with a noble 
mission to prepare the world for greater 
knowledge and greater blessing. Moses 
was the great liberator and law giver of 
the nation, and David its greatest king. 
These three were the national heroes who 
overshadowed all others. Jesus in His own 
person universalized the work of all three. 
He had a far nobler conception of God 
than Abraham, and revealed Him as the 
Father of mankind. The laws which He 
made known had no national limitations, 
but were equally applicable to all peoples 
and to all ages, and by bringing men into 
glad obedience to these laws He became 
the great emancipator of the world; while 
the kingdom which He established was 
destined to embrace all kingdoms and to 
«odure through all ages. 

Jesus had the world vision. God so 
krve4 not the Jews only, but "the world" 



(John 3:16), that He sent His son. "Ye 
are the salt of the earth" (Matt. 5:13). 
"Ye are the light of the world" (Mat. 
5: 14). Those great circles of truth which 
are universal in their inciusiveness fre- 
quently recur in His teachings — ^"whoso- 
ever" (Mat. 13:12), "all" (John 17:21), 
"every one" (Mat. 7:8 )"any man" (John 
7:17, 37), "all men" (John 5:23), "all 
nations" (Mat. 25:32). His final charge 
to His disciples was that they go into "all 
the world" and preach the good news to 
"every creature" (Mark 16:15). 



Europe is to-day a vast open-air thea- 
tre, upon the continental stage of which 
is taking place the greatest tragedy in the 
world's history. If the inhabitants of an- 
other planet might look down as specta- 
tors of this vast drama, they would, no 
doubt, be hopelessly bewildered. They 
would hear German husbands, and . sons, 
and brothers saying: "We must conquer, 
or die for the Fatherland," and German 
wives, and mothers, and sisters saying: 
"Return victors, or not at alL" They 
would hear Briton, Belgian, and French- 
man, each saying with Horace of old: "It 
is sweet to die for one's country," and they 
would hear Russians saying : "We willingly 
die for Holy Russia." Surely these other- 
world spectators would conclude that there 
is something in human nature that is mag- 
nificent but irrational, something which is 
utterly masterful and utterly mistaken ; and 
this something which moves both the ad- 
miration and condemnation of the audience 
is a selfish patriotism. 

When in the development of society the 
national stage was reached, patriotism 
played a very important part. Social evo- 
lution has been costly both in time and in 
human suffering. Beginning with the fam- 
ily, it progressed only as common interests 
expanded so as to include increasing num- 
bers. The social group beyond the family, 
which is the natural unit, first included 
the smaller and then the larger horde; 
hordes at length coalesced and formed 
clans, which enlarged into tribes; then 
appeared small states and confederations; 
and these were at length welded into the 
nation, in which process patriotism has 
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been one of the most effective instrumen- 
talities. 

Patriotism is nourished by the native 
speech, with all its personal and national 
associations, and in turn loves and defends 
it. It is instinctive to love one's native 
soil, and patriotism springs to its defense 
from the profane foot of the invader. 
Furthermore, patriotism is inspired by the 
great deeds of earlier generations, by na- 
tional achievements in war, in literature, 
art, music and invention and the men who 
have made its history great reflect a certain 
glory upon every member of the nation. 
What American is not proud to be a citi- 
zen of the country of Washington and 
Lincoln? Thus patriotism has done much 
to cement many and diverse elements into 
a political unit. But patriotism is more 
than liable to be narrow, prejudiced and 
selfish; and when this type persists under 
modern conditions, it becomes mischievous 
just in proportion as it is intense. It is 
precisely this type of patriotism that makes 
possible the present European conflict, 
which is not a war of races, as many have 
imagined, but of nations, and the conflag- 
ration is fed not by the fuel of race antipa- 
thies but by that of national enmities, 
which are kept alive by a false patriotism. 
We saw in the preceding lesson how 
narrow and nationalistic were the interests 
and sympathies of ancient peoples. The 
war which is now raging has shown that 
the supposed cosmopolitanism of modem 
times is in a multitude of instances only a 
thin gloss, beneath which are a national 
prejudice, a national bigotry, a national 
conceit, and an intensity of national hatred 
worthy of the paganism of ancient times. 
And it must be added that in the light of 
nineteen centuries of Christian teaching 
and growth, such a spirit is incomparably 
more culpable now than then. 

The members of the social group, what- 
ever its stage of evolution, united for the 
common defense, and regarded all outside 
of that group as enemies. It was com- 
mendable to rob and kill those outside, 
and a crime to treat in like manner those 
inside. Thus from the horde to the nation 
there have always been double ethical 



standards; and the inter-national 

is centuries behind the inter-individoal 

standard. 

The Ten Commandments are not sup- 
posedly to apply to governments. We des- 
pise selfishness in the individual, but it is 
regarded as the natural and necessary law 
of nations, obeyed without apology. Evem 
in Christendom the title deeds of national 
acquisitions have generally been writtca 
with the point of the sword dipped in the 
blood of conquered peoples. The three 
sovereigns who partitioned Poland thereby 
placed themselves on a moral level with 
three burglars who crack a safe and divide 
the coveted contents. Numberless instances 
of ruthless seizures of territory might be 
cited, inculpating all the Great Powers, not 
excepting the United States. 

Such national ethics can be justified only 
by a national patriotism which is narrow, 
prejudiced, and blindly selfish; which, if 
it does not exclaim "My country, right or 
wrong," does worse— it cheats itself into 
believing that its country's wrong is right 
It is a patriotism whose "ancient good^ 
time has made "uncouth,*' because instead 
of expanding into a world patriotism with 
the development of the new world life, 
which is the coming and final stage of 
social evolution, its development has been 
arrested. Such a patriotism bears the 
letters, "B. C."— "Ye have heard that it 
hath been said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy" — and that is 
what many milliofis are saying to-daj. 
"But I say unto you. Love your enemies 
. . . that ye may be the children of 
your Father." Here Jesus forbids the 
double standard of ethics. He requires 
that universal love which is felt, one for 
another, by the children of the uniTeraal 
Father (Mat. 5:43-45). 

Perhaps the most fundamental cause of 
war to-day is the fact that the economic 
organization of the world is far, far iB 
advance of its political organization, which 
is held back by a false and antiquated 
patriotism that refuses to expand to world 
dimensions. 

"When the nations recognize that thetr 
are subordinate to the world-wide kingdom 
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of God, there will be world ethics, the need of the world to-day is "Back f 

United States of the world, and a world Christ," or rather "Forward to Christ," for 

I>atriotiain. both individually and nationally we hare 

The great political as well as religious followed Him afar off. 



FIVE SOULS 



First Soul^ 



I was a peasant of the Polish plain ; 

I left my plow because the message ran: 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 

To save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
/ gone my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me S0. 



Second Soul-^ 



I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer; 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite; 

And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who bode me fight had 'told me i#. 



Third Soul^ 



I worked in Lyons at my weaver's loom,- 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world ; 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

Fourth Soul — 

I owned a vine3rard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 

Swift to the call — ^and died in fair Lorraine. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

Fifth Soul-- 

I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde, 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 

Asking our aid; I joined the ranks, and died. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
From the Nation (London) — JV. N. Ewer, 
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THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 

From an Addreii delWered it The Colony Club, New York, February 10th, 

By LiNDON W. Bates 

Vice-Chairman of the Commission for Relief in Belgium 

Tke Commission for Relief in Belgium includes the American CommisaioB for 
Relief in Belgium, the Italian Commission, the Spanish Commission, and the Coautc 
National (de Secours et d' Alimentation). Its official status was from the start thus 
insured. It was granted by the German government not only the sole right to transport 
food into Belgium, but given the active sympathy and aid of the German military 
authorities. Despite reports to the contrary, not one pound of food sent in has been 
appropriated. . . . 

The Commission is one hundred and eleven days old. It began with no organiza- 
tion whatever. It became responsible for feeding six and a half millions of people. 
Six and a half millions are the numbers of the contending armies — ^the perfection of 
whose commissaries is the studied preparation of thirty years. Their supply was at 
hand, the nearest of ours a thousand leagues across the ocean; they had their towers 
and treasures of gold, we were moneyless, foodless, shipless — ^beggars in all lands and 
seas. To secure but ten ounces of food a head — ^less than one-fourth of the ration 
actually consumed in New York City — ^a 6,000-ton ship loaded with foodstuffs must be 
dispatched every forty-eifcht hours. 

This was the problem which one hundred and eleven days ago the CommissioD 
imdertook to solve. It has a growing navy now— a fleet of sixty ships, the safest in 
the world. It has a new flag, banners and burgees — ^white with red letters, its visible 
safeguards in the zones of war. The British, French and German admiralties all have 
conferred upon its ships the rights of Safe Conduct over and tmder sea and through 
the water aisles of the mine fields to Rotterdam. The Dutch government furnished the 
indispensable facilities for unloading; this government not alone supplied these facilities, 
but, in a period of emergency, loaned the Commission ten thousand tons of food 
purchased for Holland itstlf. 

The Commission has its armies without arms, bearing life, not death; an army 
of givers in America, in Canada, in Argentine, New Zealand, Australia, India, Hannah — 
all round the earth — ^an army gathering and bearing tribute to those encompassed by 
water and by fire. In the United States, its organization reaches the smallest hamlets. 
Wherever there is a parcel post station there is displayed, by courtesy of the govern- 
ment, a placard indicating the means by which any one who chooses to make the small- 
est donation may send it to the Commission. 

All the express companies in the United States have made a special two-thirds 
rate, and in every express office the Commission's placards have been posted and food 
wi)l be received. The food so collected goes to the nearest of one hundred inland 
storage depots, where these small packages are assembled into carload lots for trans- 
port to seaboard. The Commission has its shipping agents in fourteen different ports. 
including Portland, Me., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, New- 
port News, Charleston, New Orleans, San Pedro, San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Seattle 
and Tacoma. From each of these ports ships of the Commission carry the donated 
food that has been assembled. 

The Commission purchases food from funds sent it from all the world — from the 
Spanish and Italian Commissions, by individuals and committees in the United States, 
and from the trust fund bestowed by the Belgians themselves. 

The Commission from America has to date handled, or arranged for, a total of 
292,000 tons of food already transported or to be carried in forty-eight ships. To date 
there have been unloaded at Rotterdam 97,000 tons from United States ports. There 
are six steamers in transit carrying 40,450 tons more. The Commission has three 
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r^resendng 21,900 tons, now being loaded in various ports. It has eleven skips 
ia traatk to America to carry 64,300 tons of cargo. It has eleven ships of 68,600 toas 
•n charter for early loading. Our Canadian branch has sent food and clothing to the 
value of $1,745,563 in five ships and ten shipments in liners. 

All the ships go to Rotterdam. An army of stevedores discharges them inta 
another fleet of hundreds of canal boats. The barges go through the canal network of 
Belgium, each boat covered by the flag. In Belgium our last army takes charge — ^volun- 
teer distributors, many, many thousands, captained by young Americans. Most are 
young college men — the Rhodes Scholarship group furnishing several. The food is 
issued twice daily under a carefully adjusted system of distribution. The five million 
people in Belgium who still can buy supplies pay the cost price for what they get This 
money returns to the Commission and is re-invested. The number of those who caa 
pay is diminishing daily. There are now 1,500,000 absolutely destitute, who receive 
food at bread lines. The men, women and children, who at this very moment are stand- 
ing one behind the other waiting for the supper dole, would make a line 600 miles long. 
Every day as the number who can pay diminishes, the bread line lengthens. Withia 
a few months the line will be 2,500 miles long — which would reach from New York 
to Salt Lake City. 

To feed the destitute requires at present $100,000 a day, nearly $3,000,000 a month, 
or at the rate of $36,000,000 a year. This was about the annual rate of appropriations 
for the Panama Canal construction. When, in a few months, all the Belgians are 
destitute, it will take $12,000,000 a month, $144,000,000 a year, four times the annual 
expenditure for the Canal. Already in addition to all that is donated we are expend- 
ing $6,000,000 per month. ... 

It is natural that the appeal for infants should meet the readiest response. The 
babies and young children have far the best provision. At the very first, the Com- 
mission gathered into a large number of dairies all the milch cows it was possible 
to find. These cows it has fed with corn from Argentine, and bran from the Americaa 
wheat which was sent and milled in the flour mills of Belgium. In addition, the Com- 
mission has bought nearly 4,000,000 cans of condensed milk. There have been donated 
about 400,000 more. The war babies and the little children have provision for three 
months, but the others for less than four weeks! . . . 

The Commission's transactions and diplomacy, its accounts and doings, are open 
to the entire world. In America it is organized by states. Most of its committees have 
been appointed by the governors, and in several the governor is acting chairman. Each 
state is autonomous, collecting food and clothes, and money to buy food, the money 
being mostly expended within the communities contributing it. The transportation 
fund enables it to have every contributed cent converted into food. The great ship- 
loads that have sailed in the names of many states have been detailed in the prdss 
— they are not chronicled here. But all that America has donated, 75,000 tons, including 
the "Foimdation" gifts, would not have fed the Belgians one single month. 

The Woman's Section was created upon request of the ambassadors and collective 
commission. It planned to enlist the great organizations of women. Between November 
10th artd December 10th it had secured the co-operation of presidents of organizations, 
international, national and state, representing over six millions of women. It has to-day 
twenty-one national organizations, a number never before in the world's history rallied 
to any cause. Twenty-eight state federations of clubs are standing with it. It has 
thirty-three states well organized. In several sections it has led the way for the 
men, and everywhere it has been helpmate and inspiration. . . . 

We, who are of the Commission, realize that we. work feverishly before aa 
advancing wall of lava. The black stream bears upon its wrinkled front annihilatioa 
for the 'Tittle Sister of the World." May we be strong to save. She stands at 
Armageddon and we battle for the Lord! 
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FOOD FOR BELGIUM 

"Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me." 

FOOD BOX PLAN 

You can keep a Belgian baby alive for four weeks, or an adult for two months, 
by sending one of the model boxes whose contents have been scientifically selected 
by great food experts. 

BOX FOR ADULTS (RED BAND) BOX FOR BABIES (GREEN BAND) 

3 — No. 3 tins Beans. 20 — I lb. tins sweetened Condensed Milk. 

3— No. 1 tins Pink Alaska Salmon. ^— lib. tins patent Barley Flour. 

1 — 5 lb. cotton sack Rolled Oats. 2—1 lb. cotton sacks Rice. 

1— 51b. cotton sack Yellow Corn Meal. 1— 31b. sack Rolled Oats. 

1— 51b. cotton sack Yellow Split Peas. 1— 31b. sack Yellow Com Meal. 

1—2 lb. cotton sack Granulated Sugar. 1—^ lb. sack Salt. 

1— 31b. cotton sack 70/ 80 California 1— Can Opener. 

Prunes. Net weight of food 30^ lbs. 

1— 71b. cotton sack Wheat Flour. Gross weight of box, packed 36^ lbs. 

1—1 lb. cotton sack Salt. Size of box 18 x 12 x 6y^ inches 

1 — Can Opener. This will support one infant for four 

Net weight of food 385^ lbs. weeks. 

Gross weight of box, packed.... 48 lbs. The retail price of this box, packed 

Size of box 17^ x 11 x 11 inches should vary between $3.45 and $3.58, 

This will keep a family of four alive for according to locality. 
two weeks. 

The retail price of this box, packed, 
should vary between $2.65 and $2!75, ac- 
cording to locality. 

De'.ailed directions for sending these boxes will be given upon application at any 
post-ofl5ce or express office in the United States, or at the office of The Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. 

BOXES ALREADY PACKED 

In case you are not able to get "Food Boxes for Belgium," either from your 
grocer, your local relief committee or the state organization in your territory, repre- 
senting The Commission for Relief in Belgium, address a letter to the New York 
headquarters. 

"Food Boxes for Belgium" will be gladly packed at seaboard, at wholesale prices 
or lower, and credited to any one sending check or money order to 

THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM 
71 Broadway, New York City 
We urge that each of The Gospel of the Kingdom classes send one or more of 
these boxes to the starving Belgians. A shipload of foodstuffs lasts only two days 
and the need is increasing. 

Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? 

Is Is Planning to Send One? 

Is There a Committee for Belgian Relief in Your 

Conununity? 
// there is none, start one under the official sanction of 

THE COMMISSION FOR 

RELIEF IN BELGIUM 

71 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF JESUS 

By JosiAH Strong 

From "Our World: The New World- RcUgion," Chapter Xn. 

Jesus gave to the world the highest possible ideal of character and life. The 
streogth of Christianity resides in the truth of those words, "He that hath seen me hath 
teen the Father." "God manifest in the flesh" is the Christian ideal of human life. But 
an individualistic Christianity has discovered only an individualistic Christ; and "a 
fractional Christ cannot yield a whole Christianity." The prevailing type of Christian 
faith has failed to give the world a social ideal. In most communities in Christendom 
certain evils are accepted as necessary. Excepting those places where the new social 
spirit has made itself strongly felt, the prevailing conviction is that of course there 
must be drunkenness, and of course there must be vice and crime and poverty; and the 
most that is attempted or hoped is to restrain them within the customary bounds. 

In these latter times Joel's prophecy, "Your old men shall dream dreams" and "your 
young men shall see visions," is finding its fulfilment. The middle aged, however, are 
conspicuous by their absence from this prophetic word. It is the man in middle life 
who has neither dreams nor visions. He is absorbed by the hard practicalities of life. 
Noble ideals are among the "childish" things which he put away when he became a man. 
He now deals only with realities; and only those things are real which he can walk 
around and knock with his cane. 

The individualistic interpretation of Christianity no longer appeals to the imagination 
of youth who are capable of a generous and contagious enthusiasm. Socialism with a 
splendid social ideal is sweeping into its ranks many tens of thousands of young men 
who have "seen the vision," and multitudes of them are finding in socialism a new 
religion which they are propagating with unstinted devotion. 

When we have in our churches Christ's social ideal, it will not be difficult to win 
the young men who are attracted by visions of a transformed society, and to enlist them 
not in the propaganda of "Christian socialism," so called, but in the glorious work of 
social Christianity; and when this Christian socal ideal lays hold of the middle-aged men 
of affairs, and they, too, see visions of the Kingdom of God come in the earth, immense 
changes in the industrial world will make haste. 

Heretofore human progress has been unintelligent, and for the most part unin- 
tended, wrought by the unknown laws of evolution. Now, with the coming of a world- 
consciousness, a world-conscience and a world-industry, there is being laid on us a world- 
responsibility, and God is handing over to us the direction of the world-life as a part of 
the world's future. Says Dr. Saleeby: "We are reaching towards, and will soon attain 
in very large and effective measure, nothing less than a control of life, present and to 
come." If, then, religion is to mould this world-life, it must have the highest possible 
world-ideals to inspire and guide its aims. 

There can be no higher ideals than those presented by the social teachings of Jesus. 
"Be ye perfect as your Father who is in heaven is perfect." "Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven." Whatever the world's progress, it can never outgrow the perfection 
of God as the individual ideal, or the perfection of heaven as the social ideal. 

Is the perfect world that is yet to be immeasurably remote? Ideals are always 
distant, and the nobler they are, the more distant. But the longer the journey, the greater 
the need of mending our pace, and of knowing where we are going that we may choose 
the shortest road. 



LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is occupied by 
Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or Sundays. 
This involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 
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"THE WRATH OF MAN" 

The war now fiercely raging is an eruption of something bad that was secretly 
seething in the soul of the nations. Greed and lust of power deaden conscience, and 
generate jealousy, hatred, deceit, strife. War is implied in the very constitution of 
any society based on the strong delusion of separate and rival interests and upon a 
belief that brute force is a proper means for national progress: war is the logical 
outcome of the underlying principles of such a society. Militarism — that is to say, 
the raising, training, arming and maintaining of soldiers and sailors to kill people of 
another nation with which dispute may arise — is itself a kind of incipient war; — is, at 
best, an armed truce. The outburst of avowed war is a practical confession that war 
was all along in the nations' hearts. 

The war-devil — which is only the ordinary devil of selfishness and hatred in an 
acute mode of manifestation — has got to be cast out. Perhaps it was impossible diat 
it should be cast out otherwise than by its making this tremendous commotion and 
demonstration in the course of its exit One is reminded of that strange story, in 
the Gospels, concerning an exceptionally hard case of demon-possession, before which 
the apostles found themselves helpless, but from which the Master himself brought 
deliverance. The demon threw his victim on the ground and "tore him grievously,"* so 
that "he became as one dead, insomuch that the more part said: 'He is dead.' But 
Jesus took him by the hand, and raised him up; and he arose." We venture to hope 
that the spirit of the Anti-Christ is about to be cast out of Christendom, even although 
it has cast nominally Christian nations foaming to the ground, and that the prostrate 
nations will be raised to newness of life. 

On the surface it seems impossible that out of the sin and shame and enormous 
slaughter of this war any contribution can be wrung for human evolution. We think 
of the multitudes of splendid men in their prime, and of splendid youths full of promise, 
ruthlessly sacrificed. How can such a loss fail to lower the level of the next genera- 
tion bom? It is a question that naturally springs to our mind. But there are other 
factors in the evolution of the race than those that are visible. What if the way were 
somehow cleared for the operation of spiritual forces? 

At any rate, the attitude of faith in God the Evolver, however difficult of main- 
tenance we may now find it, is a restful conviction that the issues even of this war are 
not outside the range of an over-ruling Providence — that, somehow, even the war can 
be turned to account for the ascent of mankind to a higher point of view and to a 
consequent new era of sanity and blessedness. There are many who are confidently 
expecting some great divine event; and their very expectancy is a favorable conditicm. 
— Brotherhood (London). 



"When it shall be understood that in spite of governments and parliaments the war 
has been in large part excited by the maneuvers of an international bund of the dealers 
in military supplies and by their all-powerful newspapers; when it shall be thoroughly 
comprehended that these dealers and these newspapers have played with rumors of war 
as with a scarecrow for the purpose of keeping up a general condition of disquiet, 
favorable to their sinister operations, then, too late, alas! there will be a revulsion of 
public opinion to sustain those men, like our friends, who have urged arbitration rather 
than war and conciliation rather than arbitration."— Baron d'Estournelles de Constant 
in The New York Times, 
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The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is occupied hf 
Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or SundaTl. 
This involves no expense except Jor traveling and entertainment 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Europe and the War 

Germany and Why She i» Stronf . 

Showing her marvelous development and organization. The power of the Ger- 
manic State. 

France and the Maraenaise. 

Her contribution to liberty. Her inheritance from the revolution. The weak 
point in her development. 

Great Britam and Her Empire. 

Constructive liberty. The Anglo-Saxon genius. Industrial and commercial leader- 
ship. European complications. 

Rnaaia: The Land of the Ikoaa. 

Her Tartar government Her subject races. Her mystic religions. The Russia 
of to-day. The Russia of the future. 

Austria and Italy. 

The Double Monarchy. Germanic Austria. Slavic Austria. Hungary. The old 
Italy and the new. 

The Balkana and the Saatem Qutation. 

Old races and new nations. Pan-Slavism. Bulgaria. Servia. Greece. The Sick 
man of the East The Crescent and the Cross. 



A most interesting and attractive series^ suitable for either Sunday or week nights. 
Fifty slides and written lecture by Dr. W. D. P. Bliss on each subject. Price $3.00 
for one, or $15.00 for the course. 

Send for Circiilar Deacriptive of These and Other Intereathig Courses 

AMERICAN INSirrUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

m BIBLB HOU8B NEW YOKK CITY 



A Ten Dollar Class Library 

RECOMMENDED FOR USE IN CONNECTION WITH THE 

STUDIES OF THIS YEAR 

Anns and Industry (Angell). 248pp. 1914. $1.25 

Great Illusion (Angell). 416pp. 1913. 1.00 

Human Harvest (Jordan). 122pp. 1.00 

New Internationalism (Bolce). 409pp. 1907. - - - - - 1.50 

Our World: The New World-Life (Strong), 291pp. 1913. - - 1.00 
Our World: The New World-Religion (Strong). 1915. Qoth $1.50; paper .75 

Short History of War and Peace (Ferris). 256pp. 1914. - - .50 

War and Its Alleged Benefits (Novecow). 130pp. 1911.- - - 1.00 

War and Waste (Jordan). 296pp. 1913. - - - - - - 1.25 

World Organization (Bridgman). 172pp. 1905. .... .60 

All or Any of These Books Will Be Sent, Postage Paid 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

80 BIBLE HOUSE ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK CITY 



Gospel of the Kingdom 

SERIES NO. 7 
1915 



JANUARY.— War and Its Causes. 

Militarism the burden of the world. Its human cost. Its economic cost Its 
moral cost. An inherited evil, its roQts deep in the pl^st The causes of war: 
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FEDERATION 



A century and a quarter ago, in Boston, 
a well-known statesman and an equally 
well-known Doctor of Divinity were seri- 
ously discussing the condition of the colo- 
nies. Each colony was trying to build 
up itself in independence. The result was 
a feeble type of civic life in each of the 
jealous communities. At last the minis- 
ter broke out in a sort of desperation, 
"I tell you, we must federate^ we must 
federate" What did he mean? That the 
colonies should at once form a union? 
Not at all. But pertain dangers threatened 
all alike. Certain advantages were com- 
mon to alL Federation meant that the 
colonies should begin to live and act 
together on the basis of those common in- 
terests. That was the first step toward 
union. In federation they discovered the 
sources of strength and the greater ad- 
vantages possible to all, so that in time 
union was seen to be not only the logical 
but the profitable movement. Out of the 
comparatively thin and impoverished state 
of independence they moved forward in- 
to the broader and richer life of interde- 
pendence. 

That this is the direction which the 
world's political progress must take is 
more than hinted both by nature and by 
human experience. From lower to higher 
forms of life we find an increasing number 
of organs which have different functions 
and which are dependent on one another. 
The higher the form of life, the greater 
is the interdependence. 

The enormous progress made by industry 
during the past century was a movement 
from independence to interdependence. 
However highly industrial independence 
might be prized by the individual, it had 
to yield to interdependence by reason of the 
greater efficiency of co-operation. 

The economic progress of the world has 
been in precisely the same direction. For 
centuries economic self-sufficiency was the 
desire of every nation. Each aimed to be, 
so far as possible, independent of all others. 
But nature legislated on that subject in the 



beginning by providing widely different 
climates and diverse natural resources in 
different countries. 

For many centuries every people had to 
provide for its own wants from the pro- 
ducts of its own territory except as it 
robbed other peoples'. This represented the 
few and primitive wants of rude civiliza- 
tions ; and only under such conditions could 
complete economic independence exist. 

The gradual development of commerce 
slowly increased the knowledge and multi- 
plied the wants of nations. In earlier 
studies attention was called to the fact that 
sea-borne commerce entered on a new stage 
of development with the application of a 
new and more effective form of power — 
first oars, then sails, then steam. Roughly 
speaking, these three stages of evolution 
represent the exchange first of luxuries, 
then the addition of conveniences, and lastly 
the transportation of the necessaries of life 
in vast quantities. 

This last stage of commerce, which de- 
veloped during the past century, has 
created a radically new situation in the 
world. It is making the nations increasing- 
ly dependent on each other for the very 
means of existence. That is, by the prog- 
ress of civilization, economic independence 
has developed into economic interdepend- 
ence, which creates new relations between 
nations — new rights and new duties. 

For the guarding of these new rights and 
the enforcing of these new obligations the 
political organization of the world makes 
no adequate provision. While the world 
has developed a radically different eco- 
nomic and industrial life, its political de- 
velopment has been arrested; and the 
principles on which the political relations 
of the Great Powers are now based are 
the same that they have been for many 
generations. Nations have so long preached 
the gospel of political independence that 
they are slow to learn the new gospel of 
political interdependerce, which finds its 
most perfect embodiment and expression 
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under the principle of the Federal Union. 

This generation must not lose its great 

historic opportunity. Never before have 

such imperative and profound issues con- 



fronted the world. It behooves every one 
of us to keep open mind and heart to the 
new and commanding voices which are 
calling us to new occasions and new duties. 



JUNE.— WORLD 
June 6th — Disarmament 

Nations arm against each other because 
they fear each other; and they fear each 
other because they arm against each other. 
The increasing armament increases the 
fear; and the increasing fear increases 
the armament. 

Is this vicious circle, then, to grow 
larger until it embraces the whole world in 
war, or in an armed peace almost as in- 
tolerable as war? 

The world's history has been so largely 
the history of war, and it has been de- 
clared 90 often and so confidently that war 
must inevitably continue until men become 
angels that there has been very general 
acquiescence in the idea that war is a 
necessary part of this earthly economy. 
If this is correct, to talk of disarmament 
is folly, or worse. But the conviction that 
there never can be a permanent peace rests 
on no firmer foundation than the fact that 
there never has been a permanent peace. 
If this were sound argument, it would 
disprove all possibility of progress in the 
world. The fact that prior to the dawn 
of civilization man had always been savage 
would have proved that man always would 
be savage. The fact that prior to this 
generation man had never been able to fly 
would have been a demonstration that man 
never would be able to fly. 

1. The conviction that disarmament will 
some day certainly take place is justified 
both by reason and by revelation. 

(1) Reason declares that the vast prog- 
ress which we know man has made in the 
long past warrants the belief that he will 
continue to make progress in the longer 
future. Professor John Fiske says: "The 
most essential feature of man is his im- 
provableness, and since his first appearance 
on the earth the changes that have gone 
on in him have been enormous." Again 
he says: "According to Darwinism, the 
creation of man is still the goal toward 
which nature tended from the beginning. 
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Not the production of any higher crea- 
tion, but the perfecting of humanity is to 
be the glorious consummation of nature's 
long and tedious work." We are often 
told, "You can't change human nature"; 
but even in the face of all the savagery 
of war we need not hesitate to say diat 
this is precisely what can be done and is 
being done. Professor Huxley says that 
"much may be done to change the nature 
of man himself. The intelligence whidi 
has converted the brother of the wolf into 
the faithful guardian of the flock ought 
to be able to do something toward curb- 
ing the instincts of savagery in civilized 
man." President Bascom declared that the 
most certain aflErmation we can make about 
the world is that "each generation leaves 
a better world than that into which it was 
born." Kant, the greatest philosopher tiiat 
Christendom has produced, regarded prog- 
ress as the cardinal principle for the in- 
terpretation of history. Such is the testi- 
mony of science, the declaration of reason. 

Now, does any one suppose that the race 
can make endless progress, moral, intel- 
lectual and material, without forever leav- 
ing behind war, which is the repudiation 
of man's moral nature, the abdication of 
reason, and a reversion to the brute force 
of savagery? 

(2) This declaration which is confidently 
affirmed by reason is confirmed with equal 
confidence by revelation. 

The Old Testament Scriptures very dis- 
tinctly foretell disarmament when both 
Isaiah (2:4) and Micah (4:3) declare 
that the weapons of war shall be converted 
into the implements of husbandry. Not 
only is the whole spirit of the New Tes- 
tament opposed to war, but the full coming 
of the kingdom of God in the earth, whidi 
was the burden of Christ's preaching, and 
for which he taught us to pray and to 
work, involves the establishment of a peace 
which shall be both permanent and uni- 
versal. 
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Since Kant's time the highest theological 
thinking has made dominant what has been 
called a "moral teleologjr" — the teaching 
that the world exists for a moral purpose. 
In recent years this conception has re- 
asserted itself with new vigor and with 
wider acceptance; and men are beginning 
to recognize the cosmic designs of God in 
Jesus' teaching of the kingdom of heaven. 
Professor Ragaz of Zurich wrote not long 
ago: "It is wonderful and worthy of re- 
mark how, in every country, there are 
groups of utterly unrelated peoples occu- 
pying themselves with the same thoughts, 
studying the same problems, and seized 
with the same enthusiasm. Their hope 
and joy is the kingdom of God on earth." 

There is reason to believe that world- 
conditions are preparing for a new and 
mighty coming of this kingdom and many 
believe that this unspeakable war will be 
overruled to that end; that it is not only 
"the birth-throe of a new European order 
of things," as President Nicholas Murray 
Butler says, but the birth-throe* of a new 
world^rder of things. 

2. If disarmament will certainly be con- 
sunmiated some day, why will not the end 
of this war be the best time to make a 
beginning? 

We must bear in mind that if there is 
another great European war, it will doubt- 
less be much greater and more destructive 
than this. The vast numbers now engaged, 
the enormously extended battle lines, and 
the frightfully eflFective instruments of de- 
struction employed make many of the 
world's historic battles seem little more 
than sharp skirmishes. For instance, at 
Gettysburg, which was the greatest battle 
of our civil war, the total number of killed 
on both sides was only 7,058. But unpre- 
cedented as is this conflict, there is every 
reason to believe that the next great strug- 
gle, if there be a next, will be still more 
colossal. With modem facilities of trans- 
portation it becomes possible to mobilize 
and concentrate vast armies quickly; and 
with modern instruments of wholesale 
slaughter great masses of men are required 
to replenish the depleted ranks. Scouting 
aeroplanes make impossible the concealment 
of the movements of great bodies of troops, 
whkh is necessary to surprise the enemy. 



so that the growing tendency is to rely less 
on strategy and more on overwhelming 
numbers. 

These facts become increasingly sigAifi- 
cant in view of the rapidly increasing 
population of the world. If the European 
rate of growth during the past generation 
continues, there will be, thirty-three years 
hence, a population of 90,000,000 greater 
than that of to-day, from which to draw 
armies for the next great shambles of the 
European kings. 

And not only will there be more men to 
kill, there will also be more destructive 
weapons with which to kill them. Inven- 
tion has not reached the limit of its wits; 
if there is to be another war we may rest 
assured that there will be more fiendishly 
ingenious methods of destroying human 
beings, on the earth, in the air, and under 
the sea. In 1870 the suggestion of winged 
ships giving battle in the clouds, and of 
other vessels fighting like sharks and 
sword-fishes in the depths of the sea would 
have been deemed chimerical, but aero- 
planes and submarines are important ad- 
juncts in this war, and are likely to be far 
more developed in the next. 

In addition to the above considerations 
which suggest how much more deadly the 
wars of the future will be, it is important 
to remember that nations are becoming 
more and more interlocked commercially, 
racially, and politically so that it is grow- 
ing increasingly difficult for two powers 
to go to war without involving others. 
The unprecedented fact that the troops 
now engaged on French soil represent 
five continents (including Australia) is 
strongly suggestive of the possibilities 
of a world-war. 

Furthermore the world-life is constantly 
becoming more highly organized so that the 
convulsion of war is felt with increasing 
prostration in the remotest r^ions. Even 
a neutral power like the United States, 
"Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure," 
feels this European war in numberless 
vital ways. 

If, then, there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that a permanent world peace is to 
be established sometime, and that future 
wars, if they come, will involve greater 
numbers, will be more deadly and de- 
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stnictive, and increasingly prostrate the 
world's life, is it not clear that now is the 
time for the world to declare war npon 
war, and at the end of the present con- 
flict to begin disarmament in earnest? 

Disarmament must, of course, be gradual, 
because nations are not abreast in the 
march of civilization. There are savage 
peoples to be restrained. There are na- 
tions which still believe that might makes 
right, and, therefore, are not amenable to 
reason and law. Some nations observe 
their treaty obligations only so long as it 
is agreeable to do so. There must, there- 
fore, be an international police to deal 
with them as disturbers of the peace are 
dealt with on the street. Because these 
things are true there must be adequate in- 
ternational force behind international law 
and international agreement ; but this force 
must be international, and not subject to 
the control of any one State ; and it can be 
reduced as the world becomes increasingly 
civilized and law abiding. 

National armaments, on the other hand, 
should be gradually reduced to the pro- 
portions necessary merely for a national 
police. Who does not know that without 
intelligent steps in this direction the sign- 
ing of a treaty of peace would be tlie 
signal for the nations to reorganize their 
armies, strengthen their defences, and en- 
large their navies, thus cultivating mutual 
suspicions, jealousies, fears and hatreds — 
the dragon's teeth which in due time would 
surely produce their harvest of millions of 
armed men engaged in deadly strife? 

Disarmament will not be difficult to ac- 
complish when the nations really desire it. 
Formulas for disarmament have already 
been drawn. But in order to remove inter- 
national fear there must be adequate 
governmental machinery for the embodi- 
ment and enforcement of world public 
opinion. That the removal of such fear by 
this means is practicable has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, notably in the history of the 
United States of America, through an in- 
ter-state legislature, an inter-state judiciary' 
and an inter-state executive. The estab- 
lishment of a world state having these 
three departments of representative govern- 
ment will be considered in the three fol- 
lowing studies. 



June ISth — ^An Intemational Par- 
liament 

Scripture Lesson. — ^That a union of na- 
tions on a basis of righteousness was al- 
ready conceived in Bible times is shown 
in Isa. 19 : 23-25. This case is striking for 
its boldness and for its aptness of applica- 
tion to the present It is there de- 
clared that Assyria, the oppressor of Israel, 
Egypt the untrue friend, and Israel which 
had suffered from both were to be united 
under the rule of Jehovah. There is thus 
given the idea of a union of peoples em- 
bracing nations which had been dis- 
tinguished by a deadly enmity of each 
toward the others, which enmity was to be 
done away under a common rule; also the 
basis upon which ideal conditions were to 
prevail — sovereignty of righteousness. It 
is upon such a basis only that a world 
peace can obtain, when equity, brotherhood, 
and good will are exemplified, not only 
among all men as men, but among nations 
as separate aggregates of humanity. (Sec 
also Isa. 32: 1, 16-17.) 

Conditions Demanding World Federa- 
tion. — The ideal of a world peace achieved 
through a world state is not new. For 
ages many of the world's great men have 
had visions of a universal and permanent 
peace, to be realized through world organi- 
zation — Dante's Monorchia of peace, the 
New Europe of Podiebrad, the "Great 
Design" of Henry Navarre and Sully, 
William Penn's plan for the United States 
of Europe, Immanuel Kant's **Etemal 
Peace," in which he argued for a "state 
of nations," the federation of the world, 
and many otiiers down to our own time. 
But never before has the desire for a 
lasting peace been so intense or so world- 
wide, and never before have conditions ob- 
tained which make possible its realization. 

It has been pointed out iix previons 
studies that the industrial revolution u^« 
ered in a new world-life, that with econ- 
omic interdependence is coming interde- 
pendence in all forms of progress and w^- 
being. As never before parts of the world 
far distant from each other are thinking 
the same thoughts; beginnings of a world 
public • opinion are apparent, but there is 
as yet no organ for the authoritative ex- 
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pression of the world's mind and will To 
crown the industrial, social and political 
evolution of the centuries there is needed 
a suitable medium for the expression, for 
the direction and for the control of the 
new life already pulsing through the world. 

Difficulties. — ^The difficulties in the way 
of world federation may seem insur- 
mountable, but, all things considered, 
they are no greater than those faced by 
the thirteen original States of the Amer- 
ican Union. The problems of that day 
and this are, in fact, almost identical. 

1. Geographical separation. 

2. Racial and religious differences. 

3. Diversity in social customs and po- 

litical institutions. 

4. The unwillingness of sovereign en- 

tities to surrender any portion of 

their authority. 
The world to-day has, indeed, one ad- 
vantage over the American colonies — the 
fact that distance is being annihilated by 
steam and electricity, and that isolation, 
intellectual as well as geographical, is be- 
coming no longer possible. When there 
is free interchange of ideas, understanding, 
sympathy and co-operation eventually 
follow. 

That difficulties due to social and religi- 
ous differences and to unlikeness in tra- 
ditions and institutions can be overcome 
has been demonstrated by the experience 
of the British and the German Empires and 
the Swiss Confederation, as well as by that 
of the United States. 

Before the adoption of the American 
Constitution the states were so jealous of 
each others' commercial supremacy and so 
fearful of possible political encroachments 
that they were unwilling to yield any of 
their autonomy as separate political bodies. 
Probably the chief obstacle in the way of 
establishing a world state is that of induc- 
ing the nations to surrender any portion 
of their so-called independent sovereignty. 

The American States did not, in fact, es- 
tablish a stable federal government until 
impending anarchy and civil war due to 
commercial rivalries compelled them to re- 
linquish a portion of what they had jeal- 
ously guarded as their sovereign rights. As 
Daniel Webster said, ^'Tlie Constitution 



had its immediate origin in the necessity 
for uniformity or identity in commercial 
relations." A similar and more desperate 
necessity calls for a world federation. We 
have seen that commercially the nations 
are becoming one, but this economic one- 
ness has not been recognized politically. 
Until the nations are willing to yield a 
portion of their political independence 
that there may be a corresponding po- 
litical oneness we may be sure that a per- 
manent peace will not be realized. Indeed, 
until that time the very fact of increasing 
economic interdependence will make war 
the more inevitable and disastrous. 
Authorities declare that commercial rival- 
ries are responsible for the present war, 
and far-seeing statesmen of to-day look to 
see federation again "extorted from the 
grinding necessities of a reluctant people." 

Such action will require a new unselfish- 
ness on the part of the nations, an exten- 
sion to nations of ethical standards long 
held to be binding upon individuals. The 
problem is therefore in the last analysis 
ethical, and calls for earnest and wide- 
spread agitation on the part of all those 
who hope for a lasting peace. 

Departments of a World State. — 
As the situation facing the American 
colonies at the close of the Revolution was 
much the same as that existing in the 
world to-day, so the form of federal 
government eventually adopted by the Con- 
federation may well serve as a working 
model for a world state. Then as now 
there had to be solved the problem of har- 
monizing the right of self-government with 
the necessity of a central government suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent anarchy and war 
between states. This problem was solved 
by delegating to the federal government 
authority in all matters of common con- 
cern and leaving local affairs to local con- 
trol. The present stability and efficiency of 
the national government and the harmony 
existing between it and the governments of 
the several states make it difficult to realize 
that this was a problem which taxed to 
the uttermost the statesmanship of Wash- 
ington and Franklin, Hamilton and Madi- 
son and their compeers. 

Experience had shown that when all the 
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functions of government were combined in 
one man or one group of men there was 
opportunity for injustice and tjrranny. The 
framers of the Constitution, therefore, 
fixed upon three departments of govern- 
ment, a legislative, for the making of laws, 
a judicial, for their interpretation and to 
which disputes should be referred, and an 
executive, for the execution and enforce- 
ment of the laws, each to act as a check 
upon the others. 

If at that time experience justified such 
a division of governmental fuctions the ex- 
perience of the United States would seem 
to furnish an overwhelming precedent for 
the establishment of three similar depart- 
ments in a federation of the nations. 

An International Parliament.— There 
are already in existence two bodies, 
which, it has been suggested, might form 
the bases of the two branches of an In- 
ternational Parliament. Both the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and the Hague Peace 
Conference are representative bodies. The 
Interparliamentary Union, a possible lower 
house, already includes in its membership 
three thousand out of the twelve thousand 
Parliamentarians of the various constitu- 
tional countries. There have been movements 
since 1904 to make it truly representative 
of all the Parliaments of the world, and to 
take up matters of general welfare in addi- 
tion to questions of arbitration and inter- 
national law. 

Mr. H. LaFontaine points out that there 
are three facts that point to the develop- 
ment of the Peace Conference into an 
upper house. 

"First, it has contained, in accordance 
with its diplomatic character, an equal 
representation of States, such as is the 
practice in the United States and in the 
Swiss Confederation for the composition 
of the upper house of the legislature. 
Second, the principle of its automatic as- 
sembling has been established. Third, the 
right of initiative, contrary to diplomatic 
usage, has been recognized by its members : 
at the last session there were introduced 
in the course of the debate various ques- 
tions such as disarmament, obligatory ar- 
bitration and a permanent tribunal, which 
were not contained in the program adopted 
by the governments." 

The development of an International 
Parliament may also be traced in the 



organizatk>n of various representative 
bodies for the purpose of special legisla- 
tion. Among sudi are the Universal 
Postal Union, the Universal Telegraph 
Union, and the more recent Universal 
Wireless Telegraph Union. There have 
been various conferences, such as the 
International Conference in Washington 
in 1885 for the establishment of a com- 
mon prime meridian, and liie Dresden 
International Sanitary Conference in 1893, 
at both of which fifteen or more na- 
tions were represented. Legislation in 
regard to an increasingly wide range of 
interests has been found necessary. 
Among the matters concerning which 
there have been international agreements 
are the regulation of maritime transporta- 
tion, the unification of weights and mea- 
sures, the publication of customs tariffs, 
the protection of public health, methods of 
warfare, the African slave trade, and the 
"white slave" tra£fic, the protection of birds 
useful to agriculture and the' issuance of 
patents and copyrights. The American 
Peace Society twelve years ago prepared 
a list of twenty-seven international world 
conferences participated in by various 
governments. Of non-governmental world 
conferences the number has been mudi 
greater. 

June 20th— An International Judic- 
iary. 

Scripture Le88on.*-The institution of 
judges who were to interpret and apply the 
law of God was an early development of 
the Jewish race. Although the judges men- 
tioned in the Old Testament, particularly 
in the Book of Judges, exhibited the un- 
developed, sometimes wild, character of 
their times, their office was highly honored 
and the qualifications of the upright judge 
are plainly set forth and praised (Deut. 
1:16-17; 16:18-20; 17:8-11; 2 Chron. 19:- 
6-7; Ps. 82; Isa. 1-26.) Among primitive 
people the office of judge is combined with 
that of ruler (Ex. 18:21-22; I Kings 3> 
9-12.) As civilization progresses these de- 
partments become diflferentiated, but both 
are none the less necessary to good govern* 
ment. For nations as for individuals there 
is need of governmental departments for 
the making of just laws and the settlement 
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of disputes. Otherwise the world seems to 
be left to the final arbitrament of war 
(Isa. 2:4). 

A Pennanent Court of Jnaticew— The 
second department necessary to a federa- 
tion of the world would be a permanent 
International Judicial Tribunal This 
would naturally be a development of the 
Hague Court, just as the Supreme 
Court of the United States was an 
outgrowth of the court of arbitration 
provided, previous to the adoption of 
the Constitution, by the Articles of Con- 
federation for the settlement of dis- 
pntes among the thirteen original states. 
Even before the war, at the last Hague 
Conference the opinion was all but uni- 
versal that there was need of the estab- 
lishment of a Supreme Court of the 
World as a permanent tribunal in place 
of the present temporary Court of Arbi- 
tration. Sudi a court would have cer- 
tain obvious advantages over the Hague 
Court as at present constituted. 

A court created by the disputants 
themselves, at the time of controversy, 
and composed of arbitrators who, in the 
nature of the case, are more or less 
biased in their attitude towards the 
powers who have appointed them, al- 
most inevitably becomes a place for the 
balancing of xontending claims, and the 
results are usually little more than dip- 
lomatic compromises. Also, a decision thus 
reached by a temporary tribunal is not 
likely to create a precedent, nor to de- 
velop international law, as would be the 
case in an authoritative interpretation of 
international treaties or agreements made 
by a permanent tribunal. As has been 
said by Hon. James Brown Scott, Sec- 
retary of the American Society for Judi- 
cial Settlement of International Dis- 
putes: "It is obvious that the decisions 
of a permanent international court con- 
stituted by the parties to such treaties 
or agreements would bind all of the con- 
tracting parties forming the judicial 
union, just as the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States bind 
the members of the American Union." 

Reference has been made to the court 
of arbitration provided by the Articles 



of Confederation which were adopted by 
the Second Continental Congress. This 
court provided a means for the settle- 
ment of difficulties between states, but, 
though they quarreled over taxes and 
tariffs, there was no way of compelling 
them to submit their disputes. "Two 
courses were open," yre are told, "to 
drift on into anarchy and civil war, or 
to throw away the Articles of Con- 
federation and make a new Constitution." * 
Much the same difficulty exists to-day 
in regard to arbitration treaties. 

Says Hon. Theodore Marburg: "A seri- 
otis defect of existing arbitration trea- 
ties is the fact that they • • • do not come 
into operation automatically. What is re- 
quired is a compact among the nations 
to set up a true international court of 
justice, to the bar of which the signa- 
tory powers may be summoned and to 
which they shall be obliged to submit 
disputes of law or fact" 

It is apparent that the need for a 
permanent court cannot be met merely 
by an International Parliament. Even 
though the Parliament should enact the 
wisest laws, there will always be need 
of a court to interpret these laws and to 
settle international disputes. 

This may be asserted the more 
positively in the light of the experience 
of the United Sutes. 

Experience has proved that both in 
cases arising under the laws and under 
the Constitution of the United States 
and in those requiring the adjustment 
of difficulties between states the Sup- 
reme Court is an absolutely essential 
branch of the federal government. A 
Supreme Court of the World would be 
no less essential to a federation of the 
nations. 

It is a notable fact that there is al- 
ready in existence a real international 
tribunal — the Central American Court 
of Justice, established for the com- 
pulsory settlement of aH controversies 
between Guatemala, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Honduras and Costa Rica. The 
institution of a Pan-American court of 
similar character would be an import- 



*Strong and Schafer, p. 146. 
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ant step toward the creation of a world 
tribunal. It should not be difficult for 
American republics, already friendly to 
each other, to establish such co-operation 
in the comparatively near future. 

It is hardly to be expected that there 
will be an immediate move at the close 
of the war to set up among the nations 
a true court of justice having the sanc- 
tion of force, but never has there been 
so propitious a time for the education of 
world public opinion in regard to the 
advantages and possibilities of such a 
court. It may take generations, if not 
centuries, as Mr. Marburg has said, ''to 
overcome the suspicions and fears which 
one people entertain of another owing 
to the lack of organization in world 
politics, which permits selfish interests 
to triumph still to-day. But just as the 
States under the American Union find 
that their individual interests are helped 
rather than hindered by the presence of 
a court which composes differences that 
arise between them, so there is no rea- 
son to believe that the legitimate as- 
pirations of any people will be stifled by 
the united world-sense of justice ex- 
pressed through world-law and interpreted 
by a world-court." 

June 27th. — ^An International Exec- 
utive. 

Scripture Lessoxu^The Old Testament 
magnifies and exalts the various func- 
tions of government and law, but de- 
mands that they be righteous. The 
teachings of the New Testament are 
noteworthy for inculcating obedience to 
instituted authority, even though it 
might be unjust and oppressive (Matt 
22:21; 23:1-3; Rom. 13:1-7; Titus 3:1; 
I Peter 2: 13-14.) Government is re- 
cognized as necessary to order and the 
well-being of society, for "rulers are not 
a terror to good works but to the evil." 

It is self-evident that effective govern- 
ment must be able to enforce its rulings, 
but so far in the world's history the only 
possible means of enforcing international 
agreements has been an appeal to arms. 
A hint as to how law may be enforced 
upon recalcitrant nations without such 
appeal is found in the principle which 



Christ directed should be applied to in- 
dividuals. First was to come an appeal 
to reason; in case this failed, there was 
to be recourse to what may be called a 
moral boycott (Matt 18:15-17). 

An Executive Department. — When 
there are world laws enacted by an In- 
ternational Parliament and interpreted by 
an International Court, there must still 
be some instrumentality to execute and 
enforce the laws: To a considerable 
extent legislation would be earned out 
by the nations participating in the Par- 
liament. There would be some enact- 
ments, however, which in the nature of 
the case could be carried out only by 
a central body. There would also be 
cases in which some weak nation would 
find itself unable efficiently to execute or 
enforce the law. Provision must be 
made, furthermore, for the possibility of 
•nations* refusing to abide by the law. 
Such contingencies must be provided for 
by the establishment of an International 
Executive Department 

The organization of an executive de- 
partment to put in effect the enactments 
of an International Parliament and to 
enforce the decisions of an International 
Court must of necessity be a matter of 
slow growth, and its development be 
directed by experience. Mr. R. L. 
Bridgman in his book on **World Or- 
ganization" cites the Universal Postal 
Union as an example of an international 
executive body already in existence: 

"In the main, the execution of the de- 
tails of the system is necessarily left to 
the separate nations. But the pertinent 

foint here is the fact that the Universal 
'ostal Union, which is a world body, has 
a permanent secretary, whose office is 
in Berne, Switzerland. Here is an ex- 
ecutive officer of all the nations of the 
world, establi^ed by the will of the world. 
The nations of the world, all represented 
in the Universal Postal Union, have 
expressed their will that here shadl be a 
servant of all to execute the will of alL 
Therefore in this office we have the germ 
of a true world executive. It seems to be 
a small office; but its nature, not the 
number or importance of its functions, is 
the criterion by which it is to be classified.* 

Mr. Bridgman points out similar be- 
ginnings in the work of the International 
Committee of Weights and Measures, 
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and in the Permanent Administration 
Cotmcil connected with the Hague Court 

Jost how an International Executive 
Department should be constituted it is 
not now possible to determine. A world 
president would be the logical culmina- 
tion of the system. It has been sup- 
posed that that office would be a late 
development, and would in all probabil- 
ity be preceded by the creation of de- 
partments and commissions with special 
executive functions. The creation of 
this office may be hastened, however, in 
view of the fact that under existing 
conditions a world-wide war has been 
proved to be possible, and that the truth 
is being borne in upon the world that, 
without adequate governmental machin- 
ery, a recurrence of the catastrophe 
will be inevitable. If in order to meet 
this desperate situation there is estab- 
lished an international court of justice, 
resort to which on the part of nations 
is compulsory, and if the findings of 
that court are to be more than a dead 
letter, there would seem to be the neces- 
sity for a chief executive to compel com- 
pliance. 

International Police and Non-Inter- 
conrsew— It has been commonly main- 
tained by pacifists that public opinion 
alone would be sufficient to enforce the 
decrees of a Supreme Court of the World. 
The Hon. Henry B. F. Macfarland in an 
address delivered in Toronto in October, 
1913, referred as follows to the prestige 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States: "No State now would question 
the authority of a decision of the Sup- 
reme Court, and this not because of the 
army and navy at its back but because 
of the will of the people who are the 
nation and who would not tolerate dis- 
obedience to the mandates of the court. 
International public opinion, now that 
the nations sit as it were around one 
table and are far closer together in every 
way than the thirteen original states of 
the Union, may be trusted to support 
a world court worthy of such support as 
national public opinion supports our na- 
tional court in its decrees. No interna- 
tional police force will be required. So- 
cial ostracism from the family of nations, 



with all that it would inyolve, would 
be the sufficient penalty, so sufficient 
that it would never have to be invoked 
against any of those who resorted to 
the court." 

It is true that the Supreme Court is 
held in such universal veneration that 
the authority of its decrees is unques- 
tioned, but the very fact that, when the 
federal government was established by 
the adoption of the Constitution, pro- 
vision was made for a chief executive 
officer who was to be "Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy" and whose duty 
it should be to "take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed," helped give the 
new central government power and pres- 
tige which the preceding Continental 
Congress had lacked. That a backing of 
force was essential to the preservation 
of the Union was demonstrated at the 
time of the Civil War. 

Recent events have shaken the con- 
fidence of many in a reliance on public 
opinion for the maintenance of world 
peace. The outbreak of the present war, 
however, was not necessary to show that 
public opinion alone is not yet effective 
in preventing the violation of treaties; 
nor has it been able to make itself felt 
in regard to agreements as to methods of 
conducting warfare. 

In order to make world public opinion 
effective it has been suggested that an 
international force be maintained subject 
to the orders of an executive officer 
whose duty it should be to carry out the 
rulings of an International Supreme 
Court. Such an international force is 
not entirely without precedent. Says Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot: 

"A small but interesting experiment 
on the feasibility of an international 
army was tried when six Powers sent a 
combined force to deliver their legations 
at Pekin from siege by the Boxers. In 
ppite of different languages, religions 
and disciplines, this force did excellent 
service, accomplished its object, and was 
shortly dissolved without any serious 
untoward incident. Before the present 
war broke out, the English and French 
governments made an agreement that 
the French navv should look after the 
Mediterranean, leaving the British navy 
freer to watch the seas around Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Eastern 
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Atlantic Dtiring the war, English and 
French fleets have co-operated in attacks on 
Turkey; and two German warships, offi- 
cered and manned by Germans, make 
part of the Turkish navy. In the military 
operations on Belgian and French soil, 
the Belgian, English and French armies 
have had no difficulty in maintaining 
effective co-operation, although the addi- 
tion of troops coming from French and 
English colonies and affiliated dominions, 
and speaking a variety of languages, has 
complicated the problem. Americans 
still remember witii satisfaction the co- 
operation between the French and the 
American troops at the siege of York- 
town. In the Crimean War, the armies 
of four different nations combined to 
attack Russia. These experiences prove 
that an international army could be made 
effective, if it were discharging a recog- 
nized duty, and were animated by a 
common spirit." 

Another suggestion is that of the em- 
ployment of a declaration of commercial 
non-intercourse. Authorities differ as to 
whether at the present stage of ethical 
and commercial development it would be 
possible to maintain an effective boycott 
against a recalcitrant nation without a 
backing of force. The sending of a na- 
tion to economic Coventry, if practicable, 
would doubtless be an effective method 
of bringing it to terms, and we may 
hope that eventually it will be the only 



means necessary. Furthermore, such a 
drastic penalty in all probability would 
not have to be invoked many times to 
prevent the necessity of its recurrence. 
Though dependence on force does not 
represent an ideal state of civilization, 
the exclusive possession on the part of 
an international government of the right 
to use force in maintaining world order 
would be as great an advance over the 
present anarchy among nations as was 
the institution of stable government over 
a state of society in which every man 
was a law unto himself. 

Though the federation of the nations 
may come about through the effort to 
prevent future wars, the business carried 
on by the three departments of a world 
state would doubtless be more concerned 
with the affairs of peace than the settle- 
ment of controversies. Even an inter- 
national police would come to be used, 
as has been suggested, "mainly for 
friendly, protective functions, when earth- 
quake, famine or other disaster occurs." 

However distant its realization, such a 
federation should be set before the world 
as an ultimate ideal and all readjustments 
of international relations at the close of 
the war should be steps toward that 
end. 



WORLD COURT CONGRESS* 

Qeveland, Ohio, May 12, 13, 14. 

Object 

The project of a true international court of justice has been sufficiently examined. 
It was adopted in principle by the forty-four states composing the second Hague Con- 
ference (1907), was endorsed by the Institute of International Law (1912), and since 
1907 has received the hearty support of all the leading powers, including Great Britain 
and Germany. It has been exhaustively studied at four annual conferences of the 
American Society for Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, and by foreign 
governments and publicists. The suggestion has also met with the approval of state 
legislatures in the United States, of leading chambers of commerce and of repre- 
sentative religious bodies. Indeed, it is approved by thoughtful men everywhere. 

Practical men dislike to go on talking about projects when their desirability and 
practicability have been demonstrated. They insist upon seeing them realized. The 
project of the court is a mature project. The time has come to take positive action 
looking toward its prompt establishment at the right moment. That it will be a power- 



* This interesting and important announcement reaches us as we go to press. This congress is 
under the auspices of a Committee of One Hundred, of which Mr. John Hayes Hammond is chair- 
man. The committee includes the g9Temors of twenty-six states.— Bd. 
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fill additional factor for the future peace of the world is not doubted. That it will 
build up international law, so essential to peaceful relations among men, is equally 
accepted. 

The present unspeakable conflict abroad has brought with it a vivid conception 
of how unintelligent our present methods are, of how pitifully we lack in the inter- 
national field the simplest machinery for the avoidance of conflict, such as is provided 
in the internal organization of the state. 

AA^th a view to rousing the American public to a consciousness of the possibilities 
that lie in the creation of a true court of justice for the nations and developing an 
insistent demand for it, thus strengthening the hands of the United States Govern- 
ment in its appeal for its early establishment, a congress has been planned for May 12, 
13 and 14 at Oeveland, Ohio, (Headquarters, Hotel Statler). The speakers will be 
requested to avoid any references which will give the impression that this is a stop* 
tke-war movement or concerns itself with the question of national defense. The pro- 
gram will be limited to the one topic of promoting a true International Court of 
Justice. The congress is not under the auspices of any one society. Its governing 
committee hopes that all organizations opposed to war as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes will lend their support 
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FEDERATION AND FREEDOM 

By Jesse Macx", LL.D. 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science, Grinnell College; Harvard Foundation Lecturer in French 
Provincial Universities in 1913; Author: "Our Government," 'The English Constitution," 
''Political Parties in the United States," '* Party Organization and Machinery," etc 

After the Thirty Years War, all the nations of Europe were exhausted. 
Germany had been almost depopulated. By the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, an 
agreement was reached, that both Catholic and Protestant nations should be recogr 
nized with their existing boundaries and that the nations should mutually respect 
each others' independence. This treaty serves as a great landmark in the develop- 
ment of international law. International law is based upon the independence 
of states and the equality of rights of all the states. Undoubtedly international 
law has done something to secure to states their rights, but it has provided no 
satisfactory way to enforce its rules. 

Successful federation of free and independent states is a new experience in 
the world's history. The Greeks tried it and failed; Germany, both before and afto* 
the Thirty Years War, made various ineffectual attempts at federation. Apparently 
the only effective way to secure harmony was for one state to become strong- 
enough to rule all others. This had become impossible, for the attempt to do it 
had made a wilderness in Central Europe in 1648. There was even then a strongly 
felt need of some new method of securing harmony among the separate states. 
International law is itself an attempt to supply this need. But mere agreement 
upon what was just conduct among the nations and an admonition that each 
should observe the prescribed rules were not adequate. There arose a longring- 
in the hearts of many poets, prophets and philosophers for the federation of tnan^ 
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The United States of Amercia furnished the first example of a successful 
federation on a scale large enough to command general attention. Thirteen States 
in time became forty-eight, spread over a continent as large as Europe, without 
shedding one drop of blood in war between States. The Civil War was a conflict 
between the general government and a section which attempted to break up the 
Union. But there has been no interstate war. The weakest State is as secure 
in its rights as is the strongest. All are free in the equal enjojrment of every 
form of local privilege. 

After the model of the United States, otherwise hostile English and French 
provinces have become loyally devoted to each others' rights and interests in the 
federated provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Warring English and Boers in 
South Africa are becoming friends under a federated government. The Con- 
tinent of Australia is a model federated government. The entire British Empire 
is working out a comprehensive scheme whereby loyalty to the central government 
shall be based upon the sense of security in tiie enjoyment of local autonomy. 
The principle of federation is being adopted in every part of the New World, 
and the g^reat Chinese Empire is taking the first steps in the formation of a 
federal republic After thousands of years of failure to secure relief from deadly 
war, a method of deliverance has been discovered, and is being tested in all the 
continents. 

Little Switzerland is making a demonstration of interracial harmony which 
is of more importance to the world than is the experience of all the great states 
of the Continent. In Switzerland, Germans, French and Italians dwell in har- 
mony, each race remaining thoroughly devoted to its own nationality, language, 
religion, local customs, — ^all that enriches social life, and yet all intensely loyal 
to the Swiss federation; their separate nationalities only intensify their devotion 
to the Union which secures to them their rights. Switzerland is a miniature of 
Europe. That which has unified Switzerland is capable of bringing the warring 
states of Europe into friendly co-operation for the attainment of ends which all 
recognize as just and right. 

For nearly three hundred years there has been a common agreement that all the 
states, great and small, are possessed of inalienable rights which should command 
respect. Because one great state is suspected of an intention to violate the rights 
of the weak, others are impelled to arm in so-called self-defense. The result is 
growing jealousy, fear, hatred, — pandemonium. 

Until the principles of federation had been full> demonstrated there was some 
excuse for continued distrust among the nations. The excuse no longer holds. 
Federation is no longer an experiment; it is an accomplished fact. In the United 
States many races are working out a common citizenship. In Quebec, Frenchmen 
remain French and their loyalty to the British crown is measured by their apprecia- 
tion of the privileges of French nationality. The same is true of the Dutch in 
South Africa. The policy of federation is not opposed to the continued enjoyment 
of race and national characteristics; on the contrary it is the sure way of securing 
this boon. 

The people of Prussia are not all German in lineage, many are of Slavic 
descent. They have been made German through the brutalities of war and des- 
potic government. It is the characteristic of government by brute force to 
destroy race diversities. There could be no successful federation until the principle 
had become recognized that all men are created free and equal and endowed with 
certain recognized inalienable rights. The Greeks could not federate because 
they believed that the masses of their people were by nature slaves. Every 
form of slavery and despotism tends to destroy at its roots the federal principle. 

The appreciation of the rights of the man, of the family and of the neighbor- 
hood is the measure of the loyalty and the devotion to the higher authority which 
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guards and protects those rights. The neighborhood life is enlarged and enriched 
through conscious participation in the province or state which secures neighbor- 
hood peace and harmony. 

The United States exemplifies three grades in the order of union. First is 
the organized neighborhood in county, city and town. Second is the State, which 
in addition to securing neighborhood harmony and efficiency provides for in- 
terests of a wider range. Third is the general government which secures harmony 
among the States and provides for a still wider range of service. Loyalty to the 
State grows out of appreciation of the neighborhood life. Loyalty to the General 
Government rests upon t|ie appreciation of interstate peace and harmony, and of 
the important services which States alone cannot furnish. If the United States 
should become a member of a still wider federation, our loyalty to that federation 
would be measured by our appreciation of the services rendered; it would in no way 
interfere with our devotion to our own country. 

Every warring state in Europe proclaims with a loud voice that it is fighting 
for its life, that it has no intention of aggression or encroachment upon the rights 
of any other state. In the seventeenth century, when the nations of Europe first 
reached agreement upon the sound principle which all now loudly proclaim, no 
effective means for securing the ends agreed upon were at hand. Now the means 
are at hand. It is a crime against High Heaven still to profess to believe in the 
rules of international law and not to make use of sure and effective means for 
their enforcement. 



CONDITIONS THAT MADE THE UNION OF THE AMERICAN 

COLONIES DIFFICULT 

Extracts from "The Goremment of the American People,** by Frank Strong, Ph.D., and Joaeyli 
Schafer, li.L. Reprinted by permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Company 

Colonies Small and Separate.— It is difficult for us to appreciate fully how 
small and separate were the first English colonies in America. We have become 
accustomed to thinking of townships, counties and states as bound together in 
a nation. Our ancestors had no such ideas to begin with, and no desire to be 
united to their neighbors. In fact, they were constantly quarreling with neighbor- 
ing towns or colonies; each colony was determined to protect its own selfish 
interests. They were planting the seed of a new civilization, and it needed time 
to grow. Community of interest, desire for union, strong central government, do 
not grow in a day; the process is a long and difficult one. 

Colonies Like England in Development.— Our forefathers were Englishmen. 
This process of growth, then, would naturally be English; would very likely be 
similar to -the process of development through which the parent state went after 
the seed of Saxon civilization was planted on British soil. We ought to expect in 
America the same local distrust, the same tenacious independence of local units. We 
ought to expect similar barriers to union, similar difficulties in getting colonies to 
put aside local prejudices and self-interest for the higher good of all. We should not 
be surprised that not the best of feeling existed between Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
between New York and Connecticut. We should not be surprised to find ill feeling 
between Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, though they afterwards became parts of the 
same state; and between Connecticut and New Haven, both now parts of Connecticut 

Difference in Religion.— This ill feeling was made worse by the religious 
differences among the colonists. Because Roger Williams did not believe as Ae 
Massachusetts Bay people did, it was thought that he should be banished; Virginia 
thought it necessary to drive out Puritans from her borders; and partly, at least, 
on account of religious differences, Thomas Hooker, in the summer of 1636, led his 
people out of Massachusetts Bay colony to the beautiful valley of the Connecticut at 
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Hartford Then there were the Catholics of Maryland, who differed from all the 
rest and had suffered many things in England on that account. The founding of a 
commonwealth in America for their special benefit introduced a disturbing element 
This was no fault of theirs, for their attitude toward religious freedom was, with 
Rhode Island's, the most advanced in the colonies. But in that day politics and religion 
could not be separated. The introduction of this new religious element led to strife 
which did not end until Protestants got control of the government of the colony. 

There was another strong element of religious difference. The southern colonies 
were in the main settled by men who belonged to the Church of England. The northern 
colonies were settled in the main by men who had separated from the Church of 
England. We can get now no adequate idea of the bitterness of the struggle over this 
separation. It was something like the bitterness of the time when Protestants seceded 
from the Roman Church. 

And finally the Quakers were very unlike the rest in their religious belief. They 
were even more extreme in their desire for simplicity in religious forms than were the 
Puritans. They refused to take oaths, while the rest of the people considered it a 
solemn duty to do so; they showed no respect for dignitaries, and kept on their hats 
in the presence of magistrates; they had no churches, preachers, or service in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and so incurred the enmity of the clergy, who were power- 
ful and despotic ; and they would not go to war, thus drawing upon themselves criticism 
in times of public danger. In spite of their simple life and hatred of sham, their 
benevolence and love of freedom, they introduced an element of difference that in 
early days had to be taken into account, and is not yet entirely forgotten. 

Race Difference8.^The growth of union was retarted by race differences. 
The colonies were mainly settled by Englishmen, who gave them in great measure their 
laws and institutions. But there were many settlers of other nationalities. The Dutch 
in New Netherland had customs and ideas different from those of the English, and the 
fact that this colony was founded and supported rather as a fur-producing and trading 
colony than as a home-building colony like Massachusetts, led to the people's having 
little part in the government The introduction of the Patroon System — ^a system of 
great landlords and of tenants who could never own their land — ^brought in an element 
very different from the self-government of the other colonies, and New York was not 
free from the evil results of this until after 1840. 

In North and South Carolina, the Scotch-Irish formed an important part of the 
population. Many thousands came there in the course of years from the north of 
Ireland, and also many Scotch Highlanders emigrated to the same parts of America. 
So that in North Carolina, before the Revolution, they may be said to have given 
direction to her history. Then there were French Huguenots, although their numbers 
were comparatively few. Pennsylvania had many Germans in the north and east, 
and many Scotch and Irish in the central and western parts. There were a few Swedes 
in Delaware, and Scotch, Irish and Germans in other colonies. We have learned how 
to deal with and assimilate foreign populations, but in that day it was much harder to 
combine 'different race elements. 

Puritans and Cavaliers.— There was another difference between the settlers 
of the northern colonies and the southern which we must always bear in mind. It is 
closely connected with the religious differences mentioned. The South, and particularly 
Virginia, was dominated by a class of men called in England Cavaliers, who took the 
side of Charles I. They were aristocrats, and, being accustomed to the estate and 
manner of life of the English squire, kept up a similar kind of life in America. The 
northern colonies were settled by a very different class of people. They were called 
Puritans or Round Heads, and had sided with parliament against the king. They did 
not, in general, belong to the aristocracy, and they were prudent, thrifty people, will- 
ing and accustomed to work with their hands. They were inclined toward town life, 
and developed a genius for invention, commerce and trading. 
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No Interchange of Ideas.— Union was also hindered by a lack of intercourse 
between the colonies. Men are apt to take a hostile attitude toward things and pec^e 
about which they know little or nothing. There was a lack of roads and the other 
means of communication familiar to us. The newspaper, one of the most powerful 
agencies ever known for the interchange of ideas and the moulding of public opinion, 
was not in existence; and the postal system was as yet undeveloped. The first official 
notice of post-offices in the colonies was in Massachusetts in 1639. The system was of 
course primitive, but not so much so as that of Virginia in 1657. New York had a 
post line between New York and Boston that ran as often as once a month, whidi 
was a matter of congratulation in those days. Thirty years later it carried mail only 
once in two weeks. Franklin, when postmaster-general, before the Revolution, made 
an efficient system, but it fell into a bad state again when he was removed. In 17S> 
there were only seventy-five post-offices, where now there are a thousand times Aat 
number. 

The people of Rhode Island, or Providence Plantations, could know little of the 
people of New Haven or New York, and the conditions of life in the South were more 
unknown to the average citizen of Portsmouth or Dover than the circumstances -of 
people in the interior of China are to us to-day. Such was the case, at least, in the 
early days of the colonies. 

Difference in Political Conditions.— The political conditions under which people 
live, the extent to which they have self-government, have much to do with the 
possibility of their agreeing and combining together. So do their ideas about liberty 
and the rights which each individual ought to have. The colonies were not alike in 
regard to many of these things. One reason why Hooker insisted on taking his flock 
to the Connecticut Valley was that he believed that all the freemen ought to have a 
voice in the government. John Winthrop thought that the people in general ought to 
be satisfied to leave matters in the hands of the best educated and the so-called higher 
classes. John Winthrop was an aristocrat; Thomas Hooker was a democrat This 
line of difference was to be found to some extent in every colony. Nor was that the 
last of it. It is fundamental. It made the Constitution of the United States weU-nigli 
impossible, and is at the bottom of the difference that divides political parties to-day. 

Union of Slow Growth.— It is probably clear, from what has been said, that 
these colonies would not join together unless compelled by necessity, and that each 
thought so much of itself that even if thus united for a time they would soon separate 
again. We can be sure, too, that when they once began to unite it would be a very 
long time before they would be satisfied finally to join themselves together. . . . But 
the need of common action for self-defense caused four of the New England colonies 
to form a loose confederacy in 1643. It lasted only till 1684. During the one hundred 
years following, various schemes of union were proposed. The most important steps 
toward union during this time were: (a) the Albany Congress and Plan of Unio^ 
1754; (b) the Stamp Act Congress, 1765; (c) the First Continental Congress, 1774^ 
and (d) the Second Continental Congress, 1775-1788. 

When the Articles of Confederation were adopted in 1781, a long step towari 
union was taken; but the government under it was extremely weak, owing to tbt 
refusal of the states to give adequate powers to the national government. 

The first step toward a new constitution was taken in 1785, when commisstcHieta 
from Virginia and Maryland met at Mount Vernon to consider questions relating \m 
commerce. This meeting led to a convention at Annapolis in 1786, and this in tvm 
to the famous Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 1787. In this convesdott 
several different plans of government were proposed, and it was only after a grctt 
struggle that the Constitution of the United States was adopted. Even greater difficnldet 
attended its ratification in several of the states, but it was finally adopted by a 
number, and put in operation in April, 1789. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OP RELIGION 



Jesas was the first great teacher and ex- 
cmpl^T of the democracy of religion. His 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God makes 
religion as common to men as the light and 
air. As surely as we all breathe oxygen, so 
sorely do we all live and move and have 
<mr being in the one God and Father who 
administers the world for the common 
good of alL This is what we mean by 
the democracy of relig^n, the whole of 
religion for every soul precisely as the 
whole of the sun is for each living thing. 
The rajTS of light are not untwisted on the 
way to the earth, and the violet rays as- 
s^ed to one class, the red rays to another, 
the orange to another. The very essence 
of the sun's life is twisted into each ray 
as it comes straight to each eye. So God 
is lig^t to every soul. Whatever religion 
means, then, it is all for everybody. 

If religion is for everybody, then every- 
body must think and act religiously toward 
everybody. Here we come at once to 
a very simple and clear understanding of 
the phrases in common use, "the democ- 
racy of government," "the democracy of 
Ktcrature," "the democracy of art." To 
many minds these are vague statements. 
Just what do we mean by such express- 
ions? We answer, democracy in everything. 
The relifirion of democracy is, and must be, 
confidence in man, as deep and abiding as 
our faith in God. When the Divine mind 
is expressed in terms of natural law, we 
ask no question, but proceed at once to 
"build our sciences as upon tried and sure 
foundations. So when the Divine mind 
is expressed in man, we must ask no ques- 
tions, but proceed at once to build all our 
•conclusions in government, art, literature, 
economics and religion, everything human, 
on the divine worth and adequacy of hu- 
man nature. If we cannot lay our premises 
and build our conclusions and inferences on 
that foundation, we may as well abandon 
▼sdid thinking as a chimera. If I cannot 
have faith in my fellow men, I cannot 
have faith in myself. To invalidate hu- 
manity is to include myself. We are alto- 
gether become vanity and are walking in 
Ji vain show. 



We think we are familiar with the idea 
of democracy in government, but we are 
yet far from the religion of democracy in 
government. We say government is of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people, but we must go a step further and 
hold that the people's government is di- 
vine because the people are children of 
God. Self-government which is unselfish 
is the highest thing yet attained on earth, 
either in the individual or the nation. 
It is therefore the nearest approach to the 
divine. There is more of God in it than 
in an3rthing else. When you have so filled 
and possessed your child's mind and heart 
that he acts spontaneously in accordance 
with the laws of right living in the house- 
hold, is he not a hundred-fold more truly 
yours than when you were forced to com- 
mand him into this or that right act? Is 
not that the very end of all your drill 
that at last he may be set free in self- 
government? You govern now in order 
that by and by you need not govern at all. 
Precisely so in the great world-household, 
the end of all government is that men 
may govern themselves. "The revelation 
of history and of all experience is that 
God will not reign over the people. The 
people shall reign over themselves.** 

Looking out then upon these children 
of God, set free at the heart, when they 
express their thought in law, it must be 
to us, for the time being, the mind of 
God. As the childreii grow they will get 
more fully into the mind of the Father. 
That means that mistakes in law will be 
rectified. New and better laws will be 
enacted. Government will approach con- 
stantly the ideal standard. The religion 
of democracy is to hold this faith in men 
reverently, without wavering, to accept 
cordially the results of the collective judg- 
ment, to be always expecting amendments, 
and, above all, to walk every day with 
our faces set eagerly to the future, expect- 
ing constantly more light and truth. 

In the religion of democracy there is no 
timid conservatism, no stand-patism, no 
fear of new measures, no smug assertion, 
"Let well enough alone." There is no 
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well enough so long as the better is just 
ahead. It will not do to go into the 
orchard in May, and in midst of the light 
and perfume and music say, we rest here, 
this is good enough for me. So we will 
have none of this self-indulgent conserva- 
tism in the divine world- family, no feeble 



dread of the future. The kingdom of 
heaven must come. But it will not de- 
scend from above, nor be brought up from 
the deep. It will come to fulfilment in 
the hearts of the children of God so that 
his will is done spontaneously, joyfully, on 
earth as it is done in heaven. - J. H. £. 



JULY.— THE MARCH OP DEMOCRACY 



July 4tli. — ^The Preparation for 
Democracy. 

Scripture Lesson. — ^Jesus said: "So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed into the ground, and should 
sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he know- 
eth not how. For the earth bringeth forth 
fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear; after that, the full corn in the ear." 
(Mark 4:26-28.) The conception of the 
kingdom of God as a growth, an evolu- 
tionary process, was wholly foreign to that 
age, but is here distinctly taught. Again 
in the parable of the Mustard Seed, and 
still again in that of the Leaven, this prin- 
ciple is inculcated. (Matt. 13:31-33.) Dr. 
E. C^ird writes: "It is not too much to 
say that in some of His (Jesus') words 
the idea that true progress is possible only 
by development is more clearly expressed 
than it ever was by any one down to the 
present century." We have now come to 
see that the various forms of govern- 
ment, like all other social institutions, are 
not arbitrarily set up, but are the out- 
growth of an evolutionary process. 



Since the doctrine of evolution became 
generally accepted as the basis of biology 
it has profoundly influenced every de- 
partment of human thinking. It has re- 
enforced the teaching of Immanuel Kant, 
the world's greatest philosopher in 2,000 
years, who recognized a universal plan 
in nature and history. 

It would be difficult to conceive of the 
moral government of God apart from a 
moral purpose and progress toward its 
accomplishment. A little boy prayed, "Oh 
Lord, make us good," and paused as if 
that included everything worth while, then 
added, "and make us better." He who 



does not want to be better has not ytt 
begun to be good. The upward urge » 
an essential part of moral excellence. In 
the moral world there can hardly be in* 
telligent and sustained purpose— the con- 
tinuous adaptation of means to ends — 
apart from the idea of progress; and die 
more intelligent the purpose, the more 
clearly defined and far reaching will the 
conception of progress be. What we call 
the facts of history were not shaped by- 
blind forces as the sands of the Sahara 
are drifted hither and thither by aimless 
winds. History is an evolution; the pres- 
ent grew out of the past, and the future 
will grow out of the present, all under 
the guiding hand of C^od, who calls on 
men to work with Him in the accompli^- 
ment of his cosmic purpose. 

An old Irish proverb sa3rs, "God loves 
to be helped"; but surely we cannot help 
very efficiently unless we have an intelli- 
gent conception as to what the divine pur- 
pose for the world is. It is revealed in 
our Lord's prayer, "Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven." This s^iplies to 
all human activities and institutions — to 
the family, to industry, to politics, to gov- 
ernment. It is a petition that earthly- 
life may become heavenly. And this will 
be realized just so far and just so fast as 
the human will becomes like the divine 
will. 

In the development of the will there are 
three distinct objects to be attained by^ 
growth along three distinct lines. The 
first is strength of purpose; the second 
is self-mastery; the third is benevolence of 
purpose, or unselfishness. , Without the 
first — ^strength of purpose — there can be 
no force of character, no stability, no loy* 
alty, and but little effectiveness. With- 
out the second — self-mastery — ^increasing^ 
strength of will increasingly cndancers 
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both self and others. It is power run 
wild. A large number of strong wills, 
each wanting a different thing, would make 
association intolerable and society impos- 
sible. Self-seeking wills which are not 
self-controlled must be controlled by some 
external authority in order to prevent an- 
archy. Without the third — ^benevolence — 
there can be no moral harmony, no inten- 
tional co-operation with God, no liberty 
under law. 

In the individual these three forms of 
will-growth may take place either sepa- 
rately or all together. All normal persons 
develop more or less strength of purpose; 
many develop but little self-mastery; and 
many more fail to become unselfish. 

In the nation and the race these three 
forms of will-growth mark three success- 
ive stages of development or evolution. 
The first is the preparation for democracy; 
the second is the birth of democracy; and 
the third is the ideal democracy, which 
of course can be looked for only in the 
future. These three topics will afford us 
subjects of study in three succeeding weeks 
of this month. 

The Preparation for Democracy.^The 
progress of material civilization may be 
measured by man's increasing control over 
the forces of nature. It was our great 
access of power in modern times which 
made possible modern transportation, com- 
munication, and manufactures; and if this 
power were suddenly lost, the whole struc- 
ture of modem civilization would sud- 
denly collapse, and the world would re- 
vert to primitive conditions. But power 
must be restrained before it can be util- 
ized. It is water pent by the dam which 
feeds the mill-race and turns the wheel. 
Steam evaporating in the open never gave 
any one an ounce of power. It is steam 
restrained by the boiler which is made to 
do man's work; and when dam or boiler 
Imrsts, power broken loose means destruc- 
tion. Power under control may be directed 
to good uses or bad The power which 
powder puts behind the ball may be used 
to Idn a mad dog or to assassinate a 
Lincoln. 

Now, moral power would seem to sus- 
tain the nme relation to moral progress 



that physical power sustains to material 
progress; and it is interesting to observe 
that in the two spheres power in its evo- 
lution passes through three corresponding 
stages. The will is the dynamo, the power 
producer, of the moral world. So far as 
we know, it is the most wonderful thing 
in the universe; the only created thing 
whose action is not necessitated; the only 
created thing which as an original force 
can set in motion a chain of cause and 
effect; and it has infinitely greater possi- 
bilities of good and evil, of beauty and 
deformity, than all things else in the 
universe. 

But power in the moral world, like 
power in the physical, must be controlled 
in order to be used; unbridled wills may 
be as destructive as a devastating flood. 
History shows no lack of disposition to 
control the will. Indeed, history is for the 
most part the story of the many methods 
by which men have sought to impose their 
own wills on others, by various forms of 
government, by war, by slavery, by indus- 
trial exploitation, by violence and fraud. 
Rulers and captains of war have looked 
on the will as something to crush; parents 
and teachers have regarded it as some- 
thing to *'break*'; ecclesiastics have re- 
sorted to every form of ingenious torture 
to force it to stultify itself. Nothing has 
been less respected than this most pre- 
cious thing in the universe — the free will. 

This time-long and world-wide blunder- 
ing wrong has sprung partly from human 
selfishness and partly from failure to appre- 
ciate how radically the moral world and its 
laws differ from the physical world and its 
laws. The will must be controlled by motives 
within, not by force without. The essence 
of the will is its power of jtf//-direction. 
It is that which renders it wholly unique. 
And surely its essential character must not 
be neglected in its training. If the will is 
to be made strong, it must be by its own 
activity. If it is to be mastered, it must 
be jf //-mastered. If it is to become right, 
it must be jf//-directed to righteousness. 
Of course in infancy and childhood the 
will is undeveloped; and the child must 
be governed for its own good. But the 
object of all wise government is to develop 
je//-dependence, ^^//-mastery, and self- 
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devotion to the general good. It is this 
^hich makes the human will like the 
divine, and which constitutes the very 
essence of all moral excellence. 

If the above principles are borne in 
mind they will throw much light on forms 
of government in the world's past, will 
explain its slow evolution down to modern 
times, and will indicate the direction which 
intelligent effort must take in the future. 

What has just been said of infancy and 
childhbod as disqualifying the individual 
for self-government is equally true of the 
race and of nations. Any people whose 
stage of development is that of childhood 
will, if authority is removed, lapse into 
anarchy. This is strikingly and sadly illus- 
trated in the case of Mexico, whose his- 
tory justifies little hope of the early estab- 
lishment of a stable government. It has 
been estimated that during the thirty-two 
years between 1821 and 1853 "no less than 
forty-eight different forms of government 
succeeded each other" in that unhappy 
country. 

Among primitive peoples those men nat- 
urally gained control who were the most 
masterful. Some form of government was 
obviously necessary, and autocracy was the 
simplest. It was the right of might. Au- 
tocracy once established tended strongly to 
perpetuate itself. The more absolutely the 
government controlled the people, the less 
room was there for their exercise of self- 
control, by which alone they could fit 
themselves for self-government. For thou- 
sands of years it was taught and believed 
that government existed not for the benefit 
of the people but for that of the rulers; 
and practice was faithfully conformed to 
theory. This was possible because the 
common people were held in contempt. 
The slave was a chattel, who had no more 
right to a will than a post. Before Christ 
there was nothing in human nature to be 
held sacred; man was not respected as 
man. The basis for true democracy did 
not exist 

When rulers were so rapacious as to 
become intolerable even to long-suffering 
patience there was riot or revolution, but 
the people had not been prepared to as- 
sume the government The weary round 



was that of increasing oppression, rebel- 
lion, anarchy, and a new tyranny. 

But a new factor, a new force, entered 
into human affairs with the new appraisal 
of human nature made by Jesus Christ. 
The teaching of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and of the 
inestimable value of every human being, 
was revolutionary, and destined to trans- 
form not only government, but all human 
institutions, just in proportion as it passed 
from theory into life. 

Slowly these beliefs have rooted them- 
selves in the mind of Christendom; slowly 
they are teaching man to reverence him- 
self and his fellow; slowly the people arc 
learning to believe in themselves; slowly 
through organized industry they are learn- 
ing to act together, and slowly they are 
compelling their rulers to respect them, or 
at least to respect the power of growing 
solidarity. Thus Christendom is being 
prepared for democracy. 

The Declaration of Independence, which 
was made 139 years ago to-day, was not 
the birth of modern democracy, but it re- 
vealed such self-respect and such respect 
for each other on the part of the American 
colonists as to constitute a reasonable 
ground of confidence that they could con- 
duct their own government better than 
King George and his officials; and thus 
the Declaration opened the way for the 
greatest political experiment of modem 
times. 



July 11th.— The Bh^ of Modem 
Democracy. 

Scripture Lesson. — James Russell Low- 
ell says: "Christ was the first true demo- 
crat that ever breathed." His estimate of 
men was independent of the accident of 
birth and of the circumstance of posses- 
sions. He taught that a whole world could 
not compensate for the loss of a single 
soul (Malt. 16:26). So great is a man's 
worth that it gives value to all that per- 
tains to him (Matt. 10:30). He identified 
himself with the obscurest of his follow- 
ers (Matt. 25:40). He paid a tribute to 
human nature in the respect which he 
showed to little children (Mark 10: 13-16). 
The one wandering sheep is of such value 
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as to be sought by the Good Shepherd; 
and the reclamation of a single lost man 
is an event of sufficient consequence to be 
celebrated in heaven (Luke 15:4-7). In 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus the 
democracy of Jesus is presented so vividly 
as to be startling. Dives is the one man 
whom our Lord pictures in the torments 
of hell; and there is brought against him 
but a single indictment, namely, that he 
fared sumptuously every day in the pres- 
ence of human poverty and wretchedness. 
We are not told that he got his wealth 
dishonestly. We are not left to infer that 
he had robbed Lazarus. His sin was that 
he remained indiflFerent to the suflFering of 
a fellow man which he had power to 
relieve (Luke 16:19-25). 



Spirit and Form. — Democracy is both 
a spirit and a form. Either may exist 
without the other. The form of govern- 
ment may be democratic while the spirit 
is oligarchic, as in some of the Spanish 
American republics. Again the spirit may 
be democratic while the form of govern- 
ment is monarchical, as in Great Britain. 
Both its spirit and form are expressed in 
Lincoln's familiar characterization of 
democracy as government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 

The foims of popular government are 
easily and often extemporized, as during 
the past century in Spain, but unless they 
are vitalized by the spirit of democracy, 
adequately developed, they easily give place 
to despotism. Lacking the spirit of democ- 
racy, the republics of Florence and of 
Venice yielded to dictators. For the same 
reason the first republic of France passed 
through anarchy and blood and then under 
the despotism of the first Napoleon; and 
the second republic was easily transformed 
into the empire of Napoleon III. 

In all of these instances, and many 
more which might be cited, the reversion 
to an autocratic form of government was 
possible or inevitable because there had 
not been a sufficient evolution of will on 
the part of the people, or because will- 
power having been developed, they had 
failed to attain a sufficient measure of 
self-mastery. 



The spirit of democracy cannot be ex- 
temporized, because it is a growth. The 
various stages of an evolutionary process 
cannot be successfully skipped. Something 
over a half-century ago the "Great 
Eastern" was one of the wonders of the 
world. So immense was it that it made 
the ordinary steamship of that period look 
like a tugboat, but it was a commercial 
failure, and was finally knocked to pieces 
for junk. The Lusitania was big enough 
to belittle the "Great Eastern," and was 
commercially successful. Her dimensions, 
proportions, and power had been reached 
by many successive steps of evolution, 
which the builders of the "Great Eastern" 
had undertaken to clear at a single bound. 

At the close of our Civil War the newly 
emancipated slaves were, in various 
southern states, placed in charge of re- 
publican institutions. It was clothing 
children with the august powers of govern- 
ment. The forms of democracy were 
there, but its spirit was utterly lacking. 
Without the slightest preparatory training 
for their grave responsibilities, the victims 
of slavery were made the victims of 
liberty. It was an attempt to skip the 
various stages in the evolution of the will, 
without which there can be no self-mastery 
and therefore no democracy. 

A race or a nation cannot be made a 
present of liberty. There must first be 
such a development of will as is neces- 
sary to produce force of character (the 
will is the character) and sustained pur- 
pose. And then this will-power must 
master itself before real democracy is 
possible. Broadly speaking, peoples are 
not fit for liberty until they are capable of 
achieving it. 

The American colonists successfully met 
the requirements of this criterion in the 
Revolutionary War. They achieved the 
independence which they had declared. 
This was not a piece of good luck. It was 
the natural outcome of their heritage as 
Englishmen and of their experience as 
American colonists. So far removed from 
the mother country were they, whether 
their separation was measured by time or 
space, that the ties which bound them to 
the British crown necessarily became 
attenuated, and the colonists had already 
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had a century of training in self-govern- 
ment when they inaugurated a democracy. 
The United States of America was the 
natural outcome of the development of 
the people's will under the influence of 
their environment. 

The Distinctive Characteristic of Amer- 
ican Democracy. — It has many charac- 
teristics both good and bad which are not 
distinctive, because they belong no less 
to other nations. There is one, however, 
which, in its extraordinary measure at 
least, is unique, and that is faith in the 
people — not simply faith in ourselves, but 
faith in humanity. 

The preamble of the constitution of the 
nation begins *We, the people of the 
United States ... do ordain and estab- 
lish this constitution." In Great Britain 
and France whatever power belongs to a* 
city or to any local political unit is derived 
from the central government. Here what- 
ever power the central government 
possesses is derived from the people. We 
believe in home rule for the individual, 
the town or city, the county, the state. 
Congress can deal only with those things 
which are distinctly national in scope. 
Says Dr. Lyman Abbott: "The authority 
of the people is initiative and primary in 
America; it is derived and secondary in 
Europe. All the powers of the central 
government are derivative here; all the 
powers of the individual and the locality 
are derivative there." 

This would seem to be the distinctive 
characteristic of modern democracy as 
compared with earlier forms; and though 
it belongs to democracies modeled on our 
own. it was born with the American com- 
monwealth. As we have seen, the evolu- 
tion of true democracy is a process and a 
slow one, but if any one insists on a date 
for the birth of modem democracy, we 
may say that it was 1789, when was put 
into operation the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that "We, 
the people ... do ordain." 

"We, the people" are believed to be 
capable of governing ourselves; of manag- 
ing our own industries; of endowing our 
own educational institutions, of directing 
our own educational system ; and of organ- 



izing and supporting our own churdies. 
We believe further that with all the mis- 
takes and defects of American democracy 
our faith in the common people, which 
rests back on faith in God, is being justi- 
fied. .Lincoln declared that God showed 
what he thought of the common people by 
making so many of them; and in his un- 
faltering confidence in the everyday man 
Lincoln was truly representative of that 
which is best and most distinctive in 
American democracy. 



July 18th. — Future Democracy. 

Scripture Lesson. — To eveiy one who 
believes in the coming of God's kingdom 
in the earth, ultimate democraQr must 
mean Christian democracy. If God's will 
is ever to be done in earth as it is in 
heaven, the human will must needs become 
unselfish. When, therefore, the popular 
will has achieved the third stage of 
development, when it has become not only 
strong and self-mastered, but devoted to 
the general good, democracy will have ful- 
filled itself and the kingdom will have 
come with blessed fullness. There is then 
as much Scriptural assurance of the 
coming of one as of the coming of the 
other (Matt. 6:10). 

The prophets and the Gospels are full 
of the kingdom of God. They represent 
it (1) as established in this world; (2) 
as ultimately filling the world; (3) as an 
ideal world. For hundreds of years die 
church has so spiritualixed these passages 
as to explain away their original meaning^. 
It is significant that John was providentially 
chosen to write the final Scriptural word 
concerning the kingdom. He was the best 
beloved of the disciples, the most spiritually 
minded, the least likely to give a material- 
istic interpretation to a spiritual truth; 
and in his old age, after mind and heart 
had been matured and mellowed under the 
light and warmth of the spirit of God, 
he represented the new and perfected 
social order under the emblem of a city 
(Rev. 21), and emphasized the three 
essential characteristics of the kingdom, 
seen in the visions of the Hebrew prophets 
and in the teachings of Jesus: (1) As 
located in the earth (Rev. 21 : 2, Z, 10) ; 
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<2) as universal in extent, the Holy City 
being the capital of the redeemed earth, 
(verses 24, 26) ; and (3) as perfect in 
character, (verses 3, 4, 11, 23, 27). And 
these three essentials of the kingdom con- 
stitute an ideal world. 



Uniyersal Democracy. — Victor Hugo 
with prophetic ear heard a European of 
some coming generation say: "Why, we 
once had kings over here!" Many believe 
that democracy will be the ultimate form 
of government everywhere; but however 
that may be, those who look for the full 
coming of the kingdom in the earth must 
expect the spirit of democracy to become 
tmiversal. Of course pure democracy can 
be successful only in a very limited terri- 
tory — so small, indeed, that all of the 
citizens can assemble, discuss and legis- 
late; and this is actually done in thousands 
of towns in the United States touching 
exclusively local matters. But the prin- 
ciple of representation gives to democracy 
continental and even inter-continental 
adaptation. Great Britain exhibits to the 
world the paradox of a democratic empire, 
because the spirit of democracy is being 
more and more diffused throughout her 
wide domain, and because the imperial 
authority restricts its functions in its 
remote dependencies, giving to them local 
.self-government which is more or less 
complete. Bltmtschli, the great Heidel- 
berg publicist of the nineteenth century, 
wrote: "Representative government and 
self-government are the great works of 
the English and American peoples. The 
English have produced representative mon- 
archy with parliamentary legislation and 
parliamentary government. The Ameri- 
cans have produced the representative re- 
public. We Europeans upon the continent 
recognize in our turn that in representative 
government alone lies the hoped-for union 
between civil order and popular liberty." 

This principle of representation united 
with that of federation affords the world 
its best hope of a tmiversal and permanent 
peace. 

The Industrial Revolutioii and the 
Future of Democracy. — It is not by 
chance that despotism has flourished in 



the East where society has been fixed for 
thousands of years, while democracy has 
developed amid the changing civilizations 
of the West. 

In a fixed society the functions of 
government are almost exclusively admin- 
istrative — ^keeping the peace, dispensing 
justice, collecting taxes, punishing crime. 
But in a society undergoing rapid changes 
there must be constant readjustment to 
new conditions. A new environment makes 
an imperative demand for a new body of 
legislation; hence a struggle to set up 
parliamentary institutions. 

Now the industrial revolution has turned 
the western world upside down and created 
a new and radically different civilization. 
There are new conditions, new industries, 
new dangers, new necessities, new evils, 
new rights, new duties, which demand 
new laws for the protection of society; 
hence the great impulse given to democ- 
racy in the Occident 

This same industrial revolution is on 
its way around the world, and the intro- 
duction of industrial civilization into the 
ancient East will create vastly greater 
changes there than it did in the modem 
West We may, therefore, expect the 
advent of democratic institutions in Asia, 
signs of which already appear. 

Moreover, the old civilization was rural 
and agricultural; the new is urban and 
industrial. In cities and factories great 
numbers of workingmen are brought into 
close contact. They have many things in 
common. They of course talk over their 
common interests, and soon learn to 
organize in order to protect them. Thus 
they become conscious of power and begin 
to assert themselves. The disturbances in 
Russia which began with strikes in St. 
Petersburg in January, 1905, quickly took 
on a political complexion and became 
. revolutionary. Thus the new industrial 
civilization stimulates the democratic spirit 
Asia has been agrictiltural and despotic; 
it is to become industrial, with a con- 
sequent impetus to democracy. 

Social Evolution and Democracy.— We 

saw in a previous study that the funda- 
mental law of social progress is first 
differentiation and then co-ordination and 
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integration. The differentiation of in- 
dividuals and of industries makes possible 
a closer and more complete organization 
of society; and again the higher organiza- 
tion of society makes possible the greater 
differentiation of industries and of in- 
dividuals. Thus as Dr. Bascom says: 
"The growth of society takes place under 
a rythmical movement between individua- 
tion- and organization." 

There are two forces in human nature 
by which this social law operates. One is 
the spirit of progress; the other is the 
spirit of conservatism. The former raises 
the cry of "Liberty," not only in govern- 
ment, but also in religion, in speech, in 
the press, in literature and art, in industry, 
and in every department of human thought 
and life. When this spirit is ascendent 
there is ferment, men break away from 
tradition, new schools of thought and of 
art appear, there are new inventions and 
discoveries, great changes take place, 
revolutions often occur, there is great un- 
certainty and not unfrequently much 
distress. 

The excuses and abuses which attend 
an extreme expression of this spirit lead 
to reaction, and then the spirit of con- 
servatism dominates for a period. It 
suppresses many ideas and new departures 
which it deems visionary or mischievous; 
it confirms law and establishes order; life 
and property become more safe; and the 
new results of the creative period which 
are vital enough to survive are incor- 
porated in the social organism. 

In the working of these two social 
forces we observe an example of Darwin's 
theory of natural selection. The pro- 
gressive spirit produces many new varia- 
tions from existing types, while the con- 
servative spirit compels them to struggle 
for their life, and the fittest survive. 

Because this great social law was un« 
known, there has been an age-long debate 
in which the philosophers have ranged 
themselves on one side or the other, 
according to their temperamental differ- 
ences. The one class has contended for 
individual liberty and progress; the other 
has stood stoutly for authority and 
security. 

All through history liberals and con- 



servatives have regarded each other as 
natural enemies; and a thousand times 
their forces have met each other in head- 
on collisions, with the result that they have 
neutralized each other in deadlock, or only 
a small excess of force on one side has 
remained to produce results. 

Thus incalculable human endeavor has 
been wasted, which with a knowledge of 
the laws of social progress might have 
been directed so as to further civilization. 

How immeasurable would be the gain 
if these two great forces, instead of 
blindly antagonizing each other, could be 
co-ordinated. This is precisely what may 
be expected when democracy has become 
sufficiently unselfish; that is, when die 
popular will has advanced far enough in 
its third stage of evolution. 

As Professor Reinsch has said: "The 
political experience of the last two centuries 
has proved that free government and 
party government are almost convertiMo 
terms." Of course special reforms or 
interests may be represented by- various 
political groups, but broadly speaking, in 
every representative assembly we find a 
temperamental division of men into liberals 
and conservatives. Both parties are more 
or less selfish — ^usually more. This selfish- 
ness intensifies their antagonism, and 
blinds each party to the needed function 
of the other. Just in proportion as 
democracy becomes unselfish in the future 
will each party be convinced of the sin- 
cerity of the other ; and with the suspicion 
of self-seeking removed they will be able 
to understand that both are needed, because 
each is the complement of the other. 
Thus both parties will be saved from 
damaging excess, and a more balanced 
and constant progress of civilization may 
be expected. 

The Perils of Democracy. — ^All forms 
of government have their own perils; and 
perhaps a government which had none 
would be in the most serious peril of all, 
namely, that of stagnation. It is an old 
charge that democracy breeds jobbery, ex- 
travagance and injustice. Referring^ to 
corruption and extravagance as the ulti- 
mate ruin of all the republics of the past. 
Professor William G. Summer of Yale 
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University is reported to have said to a 
friend and former pupil: "I don't befieve 
the republic will last longer than 1950." 

It will be shown in the following study 
that there is now taking place * a world- 
phenomenon of the first magnitude, 
namely, a new development of the human 
wilL It will normally pass through three 
stages, with differing results of the utmost 
importance in each. As we saw in the 
first study of this month, the first stage 
of development is that of Increasing but 
undisciplined power. During this stage 
there will be all over the world, and 
especially among backward peoples, a 
growing spirit of self-assertion and in- 
dividualism. This will stimulate attempts 
to set up democratic institutions, instances 
of which have already appeared in China, 
Persia, Turkey, Russia and Portugal. 
This growing spirit of unregulated self- 
will must increasingly unfit peoples for 
the successful conduct of democratic in- 
stitutions until they have entered well into 
the second stage in the development of 
the will, namely, that of self-mastery. 

We may expect, therefore, for some 
years to come many revolutions with 
abortive attempts to establish republics. 
Some of these attempts will probably have 
a short-lived success, followed by anarchy 
and reaction to despotism. 

When a sufiicient proportion of the 
people have become advanced in the second 
stage of will-development, self-government 
will become possible and democratic in- 
stitutions will then like our own give fair 
promise of permanence. 

All of the perils of democracy of what- 
ever sort may be divided into two classes 
— ^those which spring from ignorance, and 
those which come from selfishness; and 
this points us to 

The Safety of Democracy. — ^The perils 
of selfishness are due to the choice of 
unworthy ends, such as the advantage of 
individuals, classes, or parties at the ex- 
pense of the remainder of the people. The 
perils of ignorance are due to the choice 
of unwise means for the accomplishments 
of ends, good or otherwise. 

Safety from the perils of ignorance must 
obviously come from popular education, 



both with a view to general intelligence 
and with reference to specific instruction 
as to sound principles of government. 

Entire stability will not be fully assured 
until to popular intelligence has been 
added devotion to the general good, which 
will be realized as men achieve the third 
stage in the development of the popular 
will. In the first stage of this develop- 
ment the spirit is that of self-assertion; in 
the third it is that of self-devotion. In 
the first the watchword is "Rights"; in 
the third it is "Duties." In the first the 
declaration is, "I'm as good as you ;" in 
the third it is, "You're as good as I." Or 
to express it all in a single sentence, the 
first stage of democracy is individualistic; 
the third is social. 

Political democracy is only one of 
several types. There are visions of an 
industrial democracy in which each shall 
serve according to his ability, and each 
shall receive according to his deserts; 
visions of a social democracy in which 
every child shall be well born; and visions 
of what has been called "vital democracy," 
in which every child shall be born well. 

Just in proportion as power of will is 
turned from personal and private ends to 
•the pursuit of the general good — not 
simply the good of the nation, but the 
good of humanity — will these ideals of 
democracy be realized in the coming of 
God's kingdom in the earth. 



July 25th, — ^War and Democracy. 

Scripture Lesson. — Paul says: "For 
we wrestle not against fiesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places" (Eph. 6:12). There are in the 
moral world forces for good and forces 
for evil, and their necessary antagonism 
perpetuates the great moral struggle of 
the ages. This ia^ a conflict of wills, selfish 
and unselfish. Every selfish will in the 
•world re-enforces these wicked principali- 
ties and powers. It is unconsciously the 
enemy of all moral order, and helps to 
postpone the final victory of righteousness, 
and of universal harmony in Christ, which 
Paul foretells in Eph. 1:9, 10. 
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Individual selfishness, if unrestrained by 
law, custom or conscience, would create 
anarchy in every community. So national 
selfishness, when unrestrained by fear or 
policy, breaks out in international anarchy, 
which is war. The world will have an 
absolute guaranty against war as soon as 
democracy becomes universal and enters 
^ell into the third stage in the' evolution 
of the popular will. 

A New Development of Will-Powcr. — 

Here is nothing less than a new phenome- 
non of world-wide significance and im- 
portance. The new development of the 
liuman will springs from two causes — a 
general relaxation of restraint, and new 
-motives. 

Since the earliest times authority in the 
iorm of government, religion and custom 
lias held most of mankind in bondage. 
Where government has been despotic, 
ivhere religion has been fatalistic, and 
where custom has been inviolable, there 
has been no sense of personal responsibility 
and little initiative, without which the will 
must of course remain weak. 

Freedom of thought and discussion, 
achieved by modern civilization, has rapidly 
undermined arbitrary authority. Science 
also has shattered a thousand inherited 
l)eliefs, challenged all traditions, and intro- 
duced an age of doubt. In this new 
atmosphere the tyranny of custom also is 
loosening its grip. 

This relaxation of pressure would be 
sufficient of itself to account for a new 
movement of the popular will; but there 
lias been in addition the powerful stimulus 
of new hopes and new desires. Despair 
paralyzes, hope quickens; and the great 
democratic movements of the nineteenth 
century in Europe and America have made 
liberty seem possible to the oppressed 
■miljions of all the world. 

The industrial revolution has been even 
more quickening. The enormous increase 
of production by means of machinery has 
greatly raised the standard of living and 
increased wants. The multitude have 
become familiar with luxury by its display 
in public places, in show windows, and by 
means of illustrated papers and magazines; 
all of which powerfully stimulates desire. 



thus strengthening the motives of the wilL 
At the same time increasing wages have 
lengthened the tether of the workingman 
and permitted to his will a larger circle 
of action by which it grows stronger. 
Moreover, the deep and wide discontent 
which springs from the conviction that 
the distribution of wealth has not kept 
pace with its production has operated as 
a powerful stimulus to agitation and 
action. 

Thus while authority has been rdaxed, 
motives have been both multiplied and 
strengthened ; hence a new development 
of the popular wilL 

There has been a great increase of 
power in the moral world, but it has not 
yet been moralized. The new develop- 
ment of the populkr will has not yet 
achieved self-mastery, which is the second 
stage of its evolution, nor has it become 
unselfish, which is the third; hence rest- 
lessness, disorder, revolution, vi<^ence, and 
a riot of vice and crime. 

When this individualistic spint of self- 
assertion has outgrown its childhood and 
learned to govern itself, democracy will be 
strengthened in every land, which wiD 
greatly conserve the* world's peace. 

A Natoral Antagonism Between De- 
mocracy and War. — Not only is it true, 
as the Hon. Elihu Root has said, that "as 
a people grows more competent to govern 
itself, it more naturally and readily keeps 
the peace with its neighbors," but democ- 
racy and war are diametrically opposed 
to each other both in form and spirit. 

War cannot be planned or conducted 
by a whole people, nor by a committee; 
the latter has been repeatedly tried and 
has always failed. The conduct of a war 
must necessarily be autocratic The 
peculiar strength of the German army to- 
day is its consummate organization whidi 
makes it' a tremendous machine. The 
Kaiser addressing his troops said : "There 
is but one will, and that is mine.** In 
a democracy there are as many wills as 
there are people, and the more fully those 
wills aie developed, the more complete will 
be the self-government of each and the 
democracy of the whole. 

This points to irreconcilable conflict 
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between the spirit of democracy and the 
spirit of war, and of militarism, which is 
its quintessence. The spirit of democracy 
ripens with the evolution of the will. In 
its raw beginning it is (1) individualism, 
self-assertion. Then it develops into (2) 
self-mastery, and finally into (3) benevo- 
lence, self-devotion to humanity. Nothing 
could be more hostile to this spirit than 
the spirit of militarism, which (1) belittles 
and enfeebles the will, thus suppressing 
individuality; (2) subordinates the will of 
every soldier not to himself but to his 



superior officer; and (3) ttirns the will 
against every opponent in active enmity. 
It teaches the will to hate and to commit 
ruthlessly such acts as express hatred and 
inspire horror and dread. Militarism 
would train the entire able-bodied popula- 
tion for war. It takes the youth while 
yet in his formative period to make a 
soldier of him; and just in proportion to 
its success in training him for war it 
arrests his development as a man in his 
own right, and unfits him for noble 
citizenship in a democracy. 



THE WORLD COURT CONGRESS 

By John Wesley Hill, D.D. 
President of the International Peace Forum 

Great world history was made in Cleveland, Ohio, during the mid-week of May, 
1915. During the three days, including the 12th, 13th and 14th, were held the sessions 
of the World Court Congress, in which the plans were developed for the establishment 
of an International Court for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes, which, 
if accepted by the great nations, would preclude the possibility of future wars. The 
Oevdand papers were right in saying that the eyes of the civilized world were turned 
on their city during the sessions of the Congress, for the reports of the gathering were 
carried by the Associated Press and other news agendes, as well as by special corre- 
q>ondents, to the press of all countries. 

This World Congress will be forever memorable for its representative character 
and for the high character of the speeches and addresses delivered at its numerous 
sessions, and the receptions and banquets tendered by the hospitable and enthusiastic 
officials and people of Qeveland to the delegates. The Congress was made up of 
about one thousand delegates, representing countries, states, cities, commercial bodies, 
labor unions, religious, educational, patriotic and peace organizations. Some of the 
notable men in attendance who took part in the proceedings were : Ex-President William 
Howard Taft, John Hays Hammond, Judge Alton B. Parker, Henry Qews, Theodore 
Marburg, Rabbi Joseph Silverman, James Brown Scott of the Carnegie Peace Founda- 
tion, Denys P. Myers of the World Peace Foundation, Dr. John Wesley Hill, Presi- 
dent of the International Peace Forum; Bainbridge Colby of New York, Dr. Francis 
E. Clark, Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, Hon. Henry Lane Wilson, Judge D. D. Woodmansee, 
William Dudley Foulke, Rev. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, Senator Atlee 
Pomerene of Ohio, Harry A. Garfield, son of the late President Garfield; Rev. Dr. 
Isaac L. Wood of Trenton, N. J. ; Dr. Frederick Lynch, Secretary of the Church Peace 
Union ; Herbert S. Houston, Vice-President of Doubleday, Page & Co. ; Senator Warren 
G. Harding, Charles B. Warren, Thomas Raeburn White, and many others of equal 
celebrity, including the governors of twenty-eight states of the American Union. The 
attendance at some of the meetings crowded the capacity of the large auditoriums. 

In honor of the Congn*ess the city of Qeveland was decorated with flags and other 
emblems; gala days were appointed and many special observances organized and 
carried out by way of greeting and entertainment. One day was set apart as Peace Day 
by the public schools, and addresses were delivered in the various schools by some 
of the delegates. There was a great luncheon given at noon on Wednesday by the 
Chamber of Commerce, which was attended by the leading citizens of Cleveland; 
also by the Advertising Club on Thursday. The speeches of welcome on these occasions 
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and the responses by the delegates were among the notable features of the G)figress 
Week. 

At the closing session the Committee on Resolutions presented its report, whidi 
was accepted. 

RESOLUTIONS OF WORLD COURT CONGRESS, MAY 14, 1915 

"It is clear to the world that existing institutions for the prevention of war need 
strengthening and enlarging. 

"There is no division of opinion as to the desirability of a true Court of Justice 
for the world. Such a court was projected under the name of a Court of Arbitral 
Justice at the second Hague Conference. The proposal was introduced jointly by 
Germany, Great Britain and the United States, with the concurrence of all the great 
powers, and was unanimously adopted by the representatives of the forty-four 
participating nations. 

"The existence of a true international court of justice will not only tend to prevent 
strife, but will build up and widen the scope of international law by its decisions and 
by inviting the codification of certain departments of law. 

"The success of the Supreme Court of the United States in administering even- 
handed justice among the forty-eight states composing the American Union, which 
states were originally sovereign entities, gives reasonable assurance that a World Court 
will promote the cause of justice between nations, strong and weak. 

"In the light of the above, the World Court Congress views with great satisfaction 
the part which the Government of the United States played in initiating the project 
at The Hague and the earnest support it has given to it since, and urges upon the 
administration the high importance of using its utmost endeavor to bring the Court 
into being and into effective operation at the earliest possible moment. 

"Inasmuch as it is the desire of this Congress that persistent effort shall be made 
to realize the project of a World Court, be it 

"Resolved, that the Committee of One Hundred of this Congress be continued, 
with power to act as a committee or through its constituted officers. 

"Appreciating to the full the courteous, kindly and helpful spirit of the Qevcland 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Advertising Club and the other organizations who have 
extended their courtesies to the Congress, of the mayor of the city of Qevcland, of 
the citizens of Cleveland, the Congress desires to extend its most cordial thanks for 
these various courtesies." 

The fact was developed in the speeches of the delegates and in various interviews, 
that the great powers of Europe stand unofficially committed and ready to enter into 
a pact for the creation of an International Tribunal, which the World Congress, in its 
closing session, asked the United States Government to propose at the earliest possible 
moment. It was not expected, however, that this moment would arrive until the con- 
clusion of the present gigantic conflict The World Court Congress avoided toudimg 
on the war now raging. It was not a stop-the-war convocation, but sought to mature 
plans to make future wars impossible. 

The ground for hope of the future was indicated by John Ha3rs Hammond, Ac 
world-famous mining engineer, diplomat and prominent sponsor of tfic Congress. He 
told of a letter written him by Dr. Bernard Dernberg, reputed unofficial spokesman 
for the Kaiser in this country, in which Dr. Dernberg declared that the German Emperor 
and people favored the World Court. If Germany would accept it, there is no reason 
why the other great countries would not, and if the great countries accept it, the 
smaller ones would be glad to fall into line, for they would then have a guarantee 
against hostile aggression which they have not now. 

All the delegates were immensely encouraged by the spirit shown at the Congrc^f 
and the successful outcome of the gathering. The accomplishments of the mectinjf 
may be summed up under the following heads: 
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1. The assembling of the representative men of the nation on one platform for 
the discussion of one question, viz., the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes. 
It was prophesied by some timid spirits in advance of the Congress that its delibera- 
tions would be characterized by friction, that a congress composed of such a variety 
of grorsps of peace advocates must of necessity lack co-ordination and result in con- 
fnson. The opposite was the case. The specialists composing the program dismissed 
an minor questions and focalized upon the supreme necessity of the hour, viz., the 
establishment of a World Court typed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

2. The arousing of the sentiment of the nation in support of this movement 
through the Associated Press and many other news agencies. Perhaps no congress 
held in recent years has been so fully reported and aroused such widespread interest. 

3. The creation of a literature stamped with the latest thought upon this question. 
The official report of the Congress will become a text book on international relations, 
responsibilities and procedure, and from this standpoint will be invaluable not only 
to peace advocates, but to students of international law and all who are interested in 
the higher patriotism. 

4. The creation of a commission to devise ways and means for the practical 
advancement of the movement, and at the psychologic moment to form the nucleus of 
the Court among the neutral nations upon such a basis that at the close of the war the 
present belligerents may become identified with it, thus making the Court world-wide 
in its authority and power. 

5. The provision for future congresses which will be held throughout the country 
in the advancement of this propaganda. 

6. The spectacle of all the peace societies of the country in a common move- 
ment. If universal peace cannot be secured at once, the co-operation of all the peace 
societies was a prophecy of the success of the world-wide movement in view. In the 
past there has been a little friction among these pacifists. The cry of "Lo, here!" and 
**Lo, there!" has been distracting, illustrating the very peril which the peace movement 
is supposed to combat, viz., misunderstanding, division and, indeed, antagonism, where 
there should be sympathy, concord and co-operation. 

Telegrams and letters of felicitation were read from many prominent persons and 
organizations, including Dr. Josiah Strong, Governor Willis, John Mitchell, the Women's 
Peace Party of Cleveland, the Convention of Locomotive Engineers of the United 
States and Canada, assembled in Cleveland; Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks of Indiana, 
and Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois. Other congresses are being planned 
for the fall and winter. 



SECRET DIPLOMACY AND DEMOCRACY 

On the outbreak of the present war many pronounced it to be a "diplomatists* war," 
and I think with some justice. The foreign offices and chancelleries of Europe had been 
busily spinning their webs of intrigue and rivalry for a generation past. The outcome 
of it all was to range Europe into two rival camps under the name of Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente, armed to the teeth, and to produce on an unexampled scale 
the material for an explosion, a collision, which with extreme difficulty was avoided 
up to 1913, but duly occurred in 1914. In the name of peace and under pretense of safe- 
guarding peace, the diplomatists laid the train of the greatest and most disastrous war 
of history. Let us not rob them of the credit of their achievement. The outbreak was 
due (as I believe) to the brutal fiat of Germany; but the underlying cause was the 
crass diplomacy and purblind statesmanship which had accumulated with diabolic skill 
the materials of combustion, and had not strengthened the machinery of conciliation and 
pacification to the degree that it should be able to overcome the elements of danger. 
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In short, the foreign offices have proved themselves before all the world to be more 
efficient as war-preparers than as peace-keepers. Hence the growing popular demand 
for the democratization of the diplomatic service and of parliamentary control over 
foreign policy. It is being realized that the chancelleries and their aristocratic agents 
have been the masters of our destinies, instead of being the servants of the popular 
will and the ministers of the popular aspirations. Their familiar dogma of keeping 
the peace by preparing for war is to-day receiving condemnation in scores of thousands 
of darkened homes. . . . For the highest tasks we must have the best brains ; and if 
the chancelleries refuse to admit the cleansing winds of democratic control into their 
dusty corridors I shall not be surprised to see a new version of the storming of the 
Bastille put a rough end to their autocracy. We must have an end of the old medicine- 
man type of foreign ministry and of that fatal contentment to "leave it all to So-and-So," 
which has helped to bring the present troubles upon us. It is time that the popular win 
created instruments adequate to find the way to peace. — ^H. S. Persis, of London^ 
England, in The Advocate of Peace, 



DESTINY 

We are what we imagine, and our deeds 
Are bom of dreaming. Europe acts to-day 
Epics that little children in their play 
Conjured, and statesmen murmured in their creedj; 
In barrack, court and school were sown those seeds. 
Like Dragon's teeth, which ripen to aflFray 
Their sowers. Dreams of slaughter rise to slay, 
And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds. 

Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest our own 

Create for us a like reality! 

Let not imagination's soil be sown 

With armed men, but justice, so that we 

May for a world of tyranny atone 

And dream from that despair — democracy. 

—Percy Mac^Caye, in The Boston Transcript. 
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WAR AND DEMOCRACY 

This war has made the whole world think as no one thing ever has made it think 
before, and, after all, it is upon the habit of thought that wc depend for all rational 
progress. Often wars and other great events have fostered sentiment, much of which 
has been hopeful and useful; they have accomplished far-reaching economic changes, 
many of them necessary. But the reactions of this war will surely go beyond all pre- 
vious experience. They already are and must be, in a far greater measure, profoundly 
intellectual, and one of the consequences of this fact inevitably will be the broadening- 
and deepening of the democratic current. 

When peace returns it will be seen that democracy has received a hitherto unim- 
agined impetus. Then it will be understood that democracy, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is popular thinking, that it is the widest possble extension of the sense of 
responsibility. A democratic world will be, all in all, a peace-loving world. 

We may confidently expect far-reaching changes in the internal political organiza* 
tion of the nations now involved. In every nation of Europe the people are asking: 
What, after all, is this conflict all about? They will ask this many times, and however 
they may answer it they will, by consequence, follow the question with another: Shall 
we go on fighting wars about the necessity, expediency, and righteousness of which we 
have not been consulted? And to this query they will find only one answer — an 
emphatic negative. Sooner or later there will be a comprehensive political reorganiza- 
tion in Europe, and when its day comes the rearrangement will be along the lines of 
a republic rather than along the lines of any monarchy, however liberal. — Pkofessok 
Franklin H. Giddings^ in The New York Times. 



INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

Said Abraham Lincoln in 1861: 'Tabor is prior to and independent of capital. 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration. 
Capital has its rights which are as worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor i$ 
it denied that there is, and probably always will be, a relation between labor and capital 
producing mutual benefits. The error is in assuming that the whole labor of the 
community exists within that relation . . . There is not of necessity any such thing 
as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condition of life. Many independent men 
everywhere in. these States a few years back in their lives were hired laborers. The 
prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages for a while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just and generous and prosperous 
system which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and consequently energy and. 
progress and improvement of condition to all." 

In these sentences Abraham Lincoln points the way toward the solution of our 
labor problem. What many independent men have done as individuals in transferring^ 
themselves from the laboring class without capital to the capitalistic class, yet still 
continuing their labor, I hope to see laborers as a class do for themselves. I hope 
to see a state of society in which there will be few or no capitalists who do not have 
to labor, and few or no laborers who are compelled to remain all their lives without 
becoming capitalists; a state of society in which no man will live on the fruits of 
another man's labor, and ho man will be denied the fruits of his own labor. This 19 
what I mean by industrial democracy. More specifically it means the universal diffusioa 
of the economic virtues—temperance, honesty and truth; the co-operation of the heacf 
and hands in an industrial partnership; a just and equitable division of the products 
of their joint industry between the tool-owners and the tool-users; a fair opportunity 
for the tool-user to become part owner of the tools that he labors with; growing co- 
operation between the laborer and the capitalist, or the tool-user and the tool-owner,. 
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in both ownership of the tool and the direction of the industry ; and a f rai^ recognition 
of the fundamental truth that every individual is entitled to the product of his individttal 
industry, to a just proportion of the product which in joint industry he has helped to 
create, and to a participation in that common wealth which, being produced by no 
individual industry, belongs of right to the entire community. Democracy appears to 
me to be slowly but surely coming to a recognition of these principles. \n the recogni- 
tion of these principles and their incorporation in the industrial life of the coninranity 
is the solution of pur labor problem.— Dr. Lyman Abbott in "The Spirit of Democracy/* 
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THE RACE PROBLEM 



The United States has had an entirely 
tmiqtie experience in the various phases 
of the race problem. History furnishes 
no similar record The early English 
settlers came from a small, compact, homo- 
geneous population whidi had known no 
change for generations. The instant they 
set foot in this new world they were 
confronted by the Indian problem. Un- 
fortunately they brought with them the 
traditional hostility to all people except 
their own. In that day so little had the 
sense of brotherhood developed that even 
among themselves the saying was cur- 
rent, "Every Englishman's house is his 
castle." When such men are suddenly 
confronted by red men, voild men, we may 
be sure that strange things will be done. 
The history is sorrowful and shameful. 
But while fear, cruelty, fire and slaughter 
reigned in the other colonies, the Quakers 
lived in security in their "Island of Peace." 
They treated the Indians as fellow men, 
traded with them on principles of justice, 
and respected their rights. The Indians 

|. responded to peace and good will as human 
nature usually does. The Indian problem 
is still with us. The savage statement, 
''The only good Indian is a dead Indian," 
still lives. The friends of humanity must 
still keep up the fight to secure even the 
most rudimentary justice for these 'ward^ 
of the nation and joint owners of our 
national domain. 

Our country has had another unique 
experience with a subject race. One of 

[: the anomolies of history is that the men 
who founded this nation in the name of 
religious liberty should so soon have in- 
corporated into the national ' life one of 
the lowest forms of human slavery. That 
"sum of all villainies" grew with our 

\. growth, strengthened with our strength, 
until it dominated the nation like an evil 
genius. At last it rent the nation like 
an out-going devil in one of the fiercest 
civil wars of history. Then occurred one 
of the most dramatic and pathetic incidents 

[' of history — millions of helpless, defense- 
less people suddenly set free. Not since 

E the exodus of Israel has the world 



witnessed a parallel. These people had 
been called "human cattle." They stepped 
into freedom, thrust upon them by procla- 
mation, with no more property than cattle. 
Homeless, landless; no ownership in the 
clothes they wore, no sense of ownership 
in anything; no experience in self-govern- 
ment; no share in the great common life 
of society; not even a sure hold upon 
their family relations. What could be the 
future of these helpless millions? Tragic 
and monstrous things must surely happen 
when a strong race dominates and ex- 
ploits a weak race. Such has been th^ 
old, old, shameful record of history. Such 
must be the record of the future until we 
learn the lesson of human brotherhood 
under the Divine Fatherhood. 

America is also unique among the 
nations in its problem of immigration. 
Other nations have striven to retain their 
people. We have striven to deal wisely 
and justly with the millions that have 
poured in upon us from the four corners 
of the globe. These polyglot multitudes 
are coming to live with us on equal terms 
of citizenship and to share with us in 
developing this new world as a common 
heritage. They are not here as alien and 
inferior races, to exploit us or to be ex- 
ploited by us, but as fellow citizens. At 
first the immigrants presented no problem, 
for they came of people closely related 
to us by common ties. Northern and 
Protestant Europe furnished the great 
majority. Now the flood-gates of eastern 
and southern Europe, to say nothing of 
the oriental world, are opened upon us. 
To-day our problem is to welcome these 
people, differing so widely in language, 
customs, religion, ideals, and political ex- 
perience, and fuse them into a homo- 
geneous population, set free in the liberty 
and equality of democracy. We cannot 
approach such a problem in any smug 
provincialism or narrow race prejudice. 
We must be mastered and gentled by the 
world-spirit. We must not look for the 
differences or defects of these people, but 
must recognize their contributions to our 
national life. 
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AUGUST.— THE RACE PROBLEM 



August 1st. — Race and Nationality. 

Scripture Lesson.— History is full of 
attempts to assimilate races by force. 
Nothing could more completely ignore the 
laws of moral government, or run more 
counter to the divine method. God never 
undertakes to force the will. "Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock; if any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me" CRev. 3:20). Nations 
have ever sought greatness by coercing 
weaker nations; but according to Christian 
teaching that nation is greatest, not which 
rules most, but which serves most (Matt. 
20:25-28). 

Professor Bury of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, one of the most eminent scholars of 
our time, says: "A long time was needed 
to arrive at the conclusion that coercion 
is a mistake, and only part of the world 
is yet convinced. That conclusion, so far 
as I can judge, is the most important ever 
reached by men." 



We frequently hear it said that the 
struggle now devastating Europe is at 
bottom a racial conflict. Pan-Slavism has 
long been a rallying cry for one faction^ 
and we hear much of Teutonic solidarity 
and Latin unity. By many it is conceived 
to be a life or death grapple between 
Teutons, Latins and Slavs because they 
are Teutons, Latins and Slavs, and, there- 
fore, are racially antagonistic The idea 
is based on the widely held concept that 
race and nationality are identical 

But are the contestants in this war 
divided along racial lines? And do race 
and nationality often coincide? 

At the beginning of history men were 
found divided into groups, drawn together 
by family ties or identity of interests. 
Such groups were naturally self-centered. 
Interests inevitably clashed, and in most 
cases the term used for stranger became 
sjmonymous with that for foe. A common 
need of defense, a common environment, 
with inbreeding within each group, laid 
foundations for distinctions of race that 
liave become more and more marked as 



mankind has spread his progeny over the 
four quarters of the globe; climatic and 
other environmental differences adding 
their influences in the development of 
peculiarities of type, mentality, ideals and 
civilizations. Thus were produced dis- 
tinctions according to which mankind to- 
day is divided into seven great races. 

But over against man's primal instinct 
to remain in his native environment and 
propagate his own kind, there is another 
tendency which has played a part in the 
evolution of the race scarcely second to 
the first — the love of adventure, of the 
novel and the different; to which has been 
added, as population has increased, a 
pressure outward for means of subsistence. 
History shows a constant crossing and 
re-crossing of these two instincts. While 
on the one hand there has been a tendency 
to develop specialized types and peculiar 
civilizations, especially among those peoples 
isolated by prejudice or a remote habitat; 
on the other there has been a drift toward 
intermixture that has done much to pre- 
vent fatal inbreeding, and has worked 
toward the unity of the whole race. 

This sounds very simple, but it is far 
from that. It is only when we realize, as 
Miss Balch points out (Survey, March 6, 
1915), that "these tendencies combine and 
separate in the most complex ways," that 
"the kinds of likenesses and unlikenesses 
[produced] are manifold, and that they 
do not vary together," that we get some 
faint idea of the complexity of the race 
problem. 

Language and culture were long regarded 
by many scientists as all-important indica- 
tions of racial distinction. Upon that 
foundation, among many other theories, 
was based the idea of a great, blond, 
Aryan race, to whose genius, transplanted 
from the east to the west, we owe 
Western civilization. But, as Professor 
Boas remarks, "No one has ever proved 
either that all Aryan peoples of the earliest 
limes were all blonds, or that peoples 
speaking other tongues were not blond, 
too." More than that, the peoples whose 
speech to-day is derived from the so-called 
Aryan tongue are by no means all blondt; 
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nor are their other physical peculiarities 
—color, head-shape, color and texture of 
the hair, etc. — upon which most ethnolo- 
gists now base race distinctions, always 
the same. Indeed, these peculiarities vary 
so widely among Aryan-speaking peoples, 
and the same is so true of other races and 
other cultures, that race and culture are 
now gener?.Iiy recognized as distinct 
developments, sometimes coinciding, but 
more frequently not 

So while the culture of all of Western 
Europe is regarded as fundamentally 
Aryan, most ethnologists now agree that 
the same region is racially divided among 
three great and distinct peoples. In the 
north is the Teuton, blond and "dolicho- 
cephalic," or long-headed. Through the 
middle, running from east to west, is the 
Alpine race, somewhat darker, and "brachy- 
cephalic," or broad-headed; and in the 
south, the Mediterranean race, dark and 
"dolichocephalic." And while these diflFer- 
ent races occupy strata running from east 
to west, we find national boundaries con- 
stantly cutting across them, running mainly 
from north to south. The population of 
Northern France, Belgiun, Holland, North 
Germany and Western Russia is found to 
be of the same racial type. That of Central 
France, South Germany, Switzerland, North 
Italy, Austria, Servia and Central Russia 
presents a like similarity; and Southern 
France and Italy are found to be peopled 
with types closely related to those of other 
Mediterranean countries. 

It is very evident, therefore, as Pro- 
fessor Boas points out, that in this great 
war "every racial element in the popula- 
tion of Europe is represented in both lines 
of opposing trenches, and that it cannot 
possibly have been inspired by racial 
enmity. What is true of European nations, 
and even more overwhelmingly so of our 
own country— namely, that nationalities 
arc the melting pots of races and cultures 
— ^is likewise true pretty much all over 
the world, though in a lesser degree, of 
course, of nations still remote from the 
main stream of modem life. 

In the beginning we found men divided 
into groups by family ties and identity of 
interesU; and if we follow the development 
of these groaps— from hordes to tribes, 



to small states, confederations and nations 
— history demonstrates that identity of 
interests has been the strongest bond of 
unity. From this identity of interests has 
arisen a community of life, a similarity of 
methods, attitudes and standards, within 
whose atmosphere men have developed a 
similarity of ideals which is the essential 
foundation stone for true nationalit3\ 
Reared upon this rock, nationality has 
many times withstood shocks before which 
race and culture have gone down like 
mown grass before the sickle. With this 
bond of common ideals the most diverse 
peoples may be welded into one; but with- 
out it any attempt to create nationality 
must inevitably fail. 

To-day it is being seriously questioned 
whether the task set the United States in 
the assimilation of such enormous numbers 
of alien peoples may not be a grave menace 
to her national unity. Especially is the 
question being discussed now, when there 
is the possibility of difficulty with the 
mother country of a large racial unit. But 
in our free institutions there is a safety 
valve that should not be lost sight of. Our 
"hjTphenated" population come to our 
shores because they want to come. It is 
when a foreign yoke is imposed upon un- 
willing peoples that revolts occur and wars 
begin. And wars will continue to devastate 
the world until the prindple of nationality 
is recognized as a necessary factor in 
determining national boundaries. If that 
should be the outcome of the present costly 
struggle, then it will not have been in 
vain. That there is ground for such a 
hope is found in the wide response to 
utterances like the following from the 
Hon. Winston Churchill, the first of many 
in a similar vein, and which cannot have 
too wide a circulation: 

"We want this war to settle the map of 
Europe on national lines and according to 
the true wishes of the peoples who dwell 
in the disputed areas. Let us make an 
end of it now. Let us have a fair and 
natural adjustment of European boundaries. 
Let us war against the principle of one 
set of Europeans holding down by force 
and^ conquest against their wills another 
section. Let us reach a final and simple 
solution. And let us fortify and confirm 
the settlement by a law of nations which 
even the most audadous will have been 
taught to respect.** 
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August 8tlL— Kace Prejudice. 

Scripture LeasoiL — ^Jesus had brought 
his message especially to the Jews (Matt. 
10:6, 15:24). In only a few instances is 
it recorded that he had intercourse with 
•Gentiles (Matt. 8:5-10, 15-28). The 
rspirit of his whole life and his willingness 
in these instances to help those who were 
not of the house of Israel had not been 
sufficient to open Peter's eyes to the 
universal application of Jesus' teachings. 
Previous to the vision at Joppa he was 
unaware of the intrinsic worth of every 
human being, regardless of race and 
nationality (Acts 10:9-16). All national 
traditions were contrary to it, as he him- 
self said to Cornelius and the company he 
had gathered together: "Ye yourselves 
know how that it is an unlawful thing for 
a man that is a Jew to join himself or 
come unto one of another nation." But 
he goes on: ''Yet unto me hath God 
showed that I should not call any man 
common or unclean. ... Of a truth 
I perceive CJod is no respecter of persons; 
but in every nation he that feareth him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
him" (Acts 10:17-35). 

Jesus said: "Whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother" (Matt. 12:50). To 
despise one whom Girist brothers is in an 
important sense to despise (Thrist 



Race prejudice is one of the results of 
race consciousness, but of race conscious- 
ness in its later development. It is rarely 
found in young children, those of differ- 
ent races, even those of different color, 
thrown together before the ages of six or 
seven, seldom showing any apparent recog- 
nition of difference of race or ancestry. 
Even childish animosities are commonly 
free from any notions of superiority or 
inferiority save those of brute force. The 
boy who licks another boy in a fight is the 
best boy. When it is otherwise, boys are 
usually voted "prigs." It is only when a 
child begins to imbibe worldly wisdom, 
when he sees the attitude of his elders 
in such matters, that he begins to notke 
diversity of type or station. 

The same is largely true of the develop- 



ment of the human race. It was not until 
mankind began to mature, when distinctive 
types and civilizations emerged from 
earlier uniformity, that tribal conscious- 
ness began to seize upon differences as 
evidences of superiority. Even then, and 
for centuries, the plant of race prejudice 
was of slow growth. While the earth was 
sparsely poptilated and communication was 
slow and difficult, racial contacts were 
comparatively few and slight, with small 
cause for friction. With the increase of 
population, and with the annihilation of 
distance by steam and electricity, peoples 
have been brought into relationships more 
or less close, who never before heard of 
each other. Contact may level differences, 
but it may also accentuate them. The 
latter is always true where there is race 
pressure; where the competition for means 
of subsistence is keen ; a condition increas- 
ingly found all over the world to-day as 
population grows and spreads. Instead of 
being outgrown by civilization, therefore, 
the problem of race prejudice has never 
been so great nor so complex as now. 
As Jean Finot puts it, there can be no 
question that "it is one of the most burn- 
ing topics in the future of international 
relations"; to which we might add, in 
those of national attitudes and conduct as 
well. 

It is idle to deny that many and seem- 
ingly radical differences exist between 
many races of mankind — between the 
peoples of the East and the West ; between 
those of Africa and Northern Europe. Yet 
all are endowed with a common humanity, 
and when subjected to scientific com- 
parison there are found to be incomparably 
more likenesses than differences. More- 
over, the distinctions which, one after 
another, have been made to serve as a 
basis for racial superiority or inferiority 
are slowly crumbling before the advance 
of scientific investigation* Color is now 
believed to be the result of long exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun; and the 
fatalism of the East, with a contemplative 
and treligious turn of mind, may well be 
attributed to the overwhelming character 
of most aspects of nature in tropical and 
sub-tropical Asia. Nowhere are the moun- 
tains so high, nowhere are drouths, famines 
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and earthquakes more terrible. Natural 
causes for diversity are being found every- 
where, and more and more, ethnologists 
are coming to believe in the essential unity 
of the human race, and that differences of 
type and cuplture are largely the results of 
environment, of early tribal segregation, 
and of greater or less opportunity; for op- 
portunity often determines advance, and 
many of the diflferences found among man- 
kind to-day are those of maturity rather 
than of blood. Many races are still in their 
early childhood. 

Yet many of these ideas and conclusions 
are new. Not only are they not accepted 
by all scientists, but, as yet, with the 
mass of mankind, they have scarcely 
thrown a shadow of discredit upon long- 
accepted notions of inherent racial differ- 
ences, with their inevitable deductions of 
superior and inferior races. Moreover, 
such ideas are not easily overthrown, large- 
ly because most peoples are prone to re- 
gard their own race as superior to all 
others and are loth to give up ideas that 
arc so flattering to their complacency. The 
trouble is that we base our standards upon 
what we know and are accustomed to. We 
regard our food as delicious and that of 
the Chinese as disgusting, and it is some- 
thing of a shock when we are told that the 
Japanese find our race personally disagree- 
able because of an odor that they attribute 
to our excessive consumption of meat. 

Among many expressions of this racial 
egotism, one of the most striking was the 
propaganda formulated about the middle 
of the last century and published in four 
great volumes, by a Frenchman, Count 
Gobineau. Basing his argument upon the 
notion that Ar3-an civilization was greater 
and more splendid than anything produced 
elsewhere in the world, he developed his 
idea to the inevitable conclusion, that only 
in proportion as a people preserves the pur- 
ity of its Aryan stock may it develop 
either civilization or power. 

Strange to sax, although Count Gobineau 
was a personage of considerable social 
and literary importance in Paris — where, 
at the time of its publication (1854), his 
theory of the inherent inequality of races 
was his contribution to the struggle of the 
French aristocracy against the elevation 



of the people — he yet never succeeded 
to any degree in influencing the thought 
of his own country; while, in the light 
of propaganda that has recently claimed 
a large« share of public attention, it is 
illuminating that his greatest following 
was in Germany. 

It must be remembered, of course, that 
at the time France was already seething 
with ideas of equality. Democracy was in 
the air. Germany, on the contrary, was 
still socially medieval. Moreover a tre- 
mendous appeal was made to the German 
mind by the argument that, as it was 
Germanic genius that had transformed 
medieval Europe, the Germanic peoples 
had been, and still were, preeminently 
Aryan among all western stocks, a super- 
iority naturally retained in a paramount de- 
gree by Germany herself. It is said Gobin- 
ism is still a cult in Germany, and that 
its philosophy lies at the bottom of those 
of Chamberlain, Nietzsche, Treitschke and 
Von Bernhardi, whose racial egotism and 
intolerance are to-day astounding the 
world. 

But it must be admitted that Germany 
does not stand alone in this regard. Race 
prejudice is fairly universal. Some believe 
that it may never be overcome, but, as 
was said in the beginning, "contact levels 
many differences," and when it is possible 
for the whole civilized world to think the 
same thoughts at the same time, it may 
practically be said to occupy the same 
house. 

Perhaps the most potent cause of race 
prejudice to-day is commercial rivalry, and 
the ability of so-called inferior peoples to 
underbid so-called superior ones in the 
labor market. But may it not be that the 
solution of this, and of many other race 
problems, lies in the very diversity that 
produces them — in the perfecting of dif- 
ferent gifts which in the end will be 
found complemcntal, which will not divide, 
but unite ? 



August 15th. — Contribution of Rac- 
ial DifFerences. 

Scripture Lesson. — "I am the Lord your 
God, which have separated you from other 
people" (Lev. 20: 24). The idea of separate- 
ness may be said to be the keynote of 
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Hebrew history. Abraham was called out 
from his country, his kindred, his father's 
house (Gen. 12:1-2). The Israelites were 
to be a people apart that they might be 
kept pure, that they might fulfill their 
special mission (Ezra 10:11). They were 
to develop their own civilization, a civili- 
zation founded on righteousness, that 
through them all the nations of the earth 
might be blessed (Isa. 60:21, 62:2; Gen. 
12:3; Acts 3:25; Isa. 11:1-10). When 
that mission was fulfilled there was no 
longer need of physical separation (John 
17:15). Those who belonged to the new 
dispensation were to share the blessing 
they had received with all the world (Mark 
16:15). 

While new world-conditions are rapidly 
unifying many phases of modern life; 
while the varied commercial interests of 
many peoples are interlocking and coalesc- 
ing into one large interest, and the old 
national standards are merging into new 
international standards, there are many who 
look forward to a like racial unity; who 
believe that closer contact, with its con- 
sequences of world-wide community of in- 
terests, is to lead to a prodigious blend of 
the many types now recognized as distinct- 
ive; to the development of a new world 
race, uniform in type and civilization. 

But is this expectation warranted by 
facts? And, more than that, is a leveling 
of racial differences desirable? 

First, in spite of modem means of inter- 
communication and present possibilities of 
contact, with the prevailing popular impres- 
sion that the whole world has become 
migratory, let us remembe.* that, after all, 
the vast mass of its population is com- 
paratively stationary. Think of the 400,- 
000,000 of CHiinese, and judge how few 
of them are ever likely to travel outside 
their own country or to come into con- 
tact with alien races! And to a great de- 
gree the same is true everywhere. It is 
chiefly the top crust of the population, the 
enterprising and adventurous, that leave 
their native environments, and how few 
there are of these in proportion to the 
whole. 

Ag^n, while in many instances it is un- 
deniable that contact has resulted in cross- 



ing of types, and that certain blends have 
been of distinct advantage to the race, it 
is also true that these highly successful 
intermixtures have been of allied stocks. 
The crossing of widely diverse stodcs is 
not only regarded by most biologists as 
questionable and possibly even dangerous 
to the stock, but is contrary to a strong 
primal instinct found among practicaUy 
all peoples, which has very largely pre- 
vented such intermixture in the past and 
may be expected to continue to do so in 
a great measure in the future. 

No doubt some of the smaller races, 
perhaps all, will disappear by absorption, 
but the great races whose numbers run 
into hundreds of millions present physical 
obstacles to an ultimate blend which are 
insuperable. How could 625,000,000 white 
people, living on one side of the gbbe^ 
mix with 630,000,000 yellow and brown 
people liviag on the other side? Even 
if they desired to become one, each race 
would propagate its own kind more rapidly 
than inter-racial marriages could take 
place. 

But over and above these basic con- 
. siderations, some of which many may re- 
gard as purely speculative, there are others, 
founded on well-established laws, that may 
hardly be gainsaid 

Why, for example, should ages have 
been spent in developing and perfecting so 
many types of mankind if all distinctions 
were now to be leveled? The old aphor- 
ism, that nature abhors waste, is pre- 
eminently applicable here. 

Then, too, the development of diversity 
is one of the first laws of the universe. 
Scientists now trace all forms of life to 
a few original cells, or perhaps to one. 
Consider into what multiplicity they have 
grown! Think of the incalculable number 
of these forms to-day, and their endless 
variety, as different as an elephant and a 
tiny mustard seed. 

But difference in kind is not all. There 
is endless variety under each order and 
within each species. Not only is it almost 
impossible to discover two trees exactly 
alike, even within the same species, but it 
is very rare to find two leaves or two 
pebbles identical in form and color. Shall 
man alone be reduced to uniformity? It 
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is unthinkable. Herbert Spencer says: 
'*The human races tend to differentiate and 
integrate as do other living forms." Does 
it not follow that the further evolution of 
the races will be toward even greater 
differentiation? And is not differentiaton 
essential to unity? Let us see. 

Not only is uniformity deadening to the 
mind of man, but diversity is necessary 
to his physical vitality. Without difference 
of sex the human race, as well as all 
animal and vegetable life, would long ago 
have been extinct. And every one of the 
various organs of the human body is needed 
for its special function in preserving the 
well-being and usefulness of the whole. 
Look, too, at a great Gothic cathedral, with 
its soaring arches, its piers, its buttresses, 
its pinnacles and its solid foundations. It 
is only because these parts are inherently 
different that they can be harmoniously 
united, and that together they are able to 
insure the stability of the whole structure. 
The vitality of the race and the organiza- 
tion of civilization are quite as dependent 
upon the diversity of mankind — upon the 
contributions of racial differences. 

The very universe — one from many — 
teaches this law. And we have only to 
study the diversities of mankind to see 
that they are complemental ; that it is 
because of their differences that men are 
being drawn together; that the world is 
being unified. The mysticism of the East, 
whence have come all the great religions, 
has played quite as important a part in the 
evohition of the race as has the more 
practical genius of the West, to which is 
due the industrial and economic advance 
of the past century. Greece gave the world 
a ^eat art, that of sculpture. Italy ex- 
celled in painting, and both Italy and 
Germany have produced great music. 
France has contributed a marvelous archi- 
tecture, and England, in her Magna 
Charta, laid the foundation for political 
liberty; while in more material things some 
countries have produced one and some 
^mother. What if all the peoples had 
possessed the same gifts and all countries 
the same resources? It would have been 
a very dead world as well as a very dull 
one. 

Finally, instead of leveling distinctions, 



our new world unity is requiring and will 
require greater and greater diversity. The 
two forces act and re-act upon each other. 
While a broader culture is possible to the 
mass of mankind than ever before, activi- 
ties are more and more specialized, and in- 
tensive culture is producing intensive re- 
sults. Differences are, therefore, being 
strengthened and accentuated, while at the 
same time world ideals and world interests 
are becoming one. 



August 22nd. — The Negro in the 
States. 

Scripture Lesson. — Prejudice, due part- 
ly to training and partly to the blind- 
ness of sin, was responsible for the re- 
jection of the Messiah. A recent writer 
has raised the question as to how Christ 
would be received to-day if he were to 
appear on earth in the body of a colored 
man. Such a question gives us pause. 
What would be our personal attitude, how 
just would certain laws appear? Are we 
treating the black man as we would if 
we thought a member of his race might 
prove to be the Christ? (John 1 : 11 ; 5: 42- 
47; 7:1-7, 25-30; 8:37-59; Luke 22:66-71; 
Mark 15:29-32; Luke 18:8.) 

Many to-day are looking for a second 
coming of Christ. Rather is not the 
Christ already here in the person of the 
least of these his brethren? (Matt. 25: 
31-46.) 

The color of the Negro is regarded by 
many as final and unanswerable proof of 
the inherent and insurmountable inequality 
of the races. Yet we are told by the most 
advanced scientists to-day that pigmenta- 
tion of the skin is the result of certain 
conditions of climate with exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun. Many proofs, now 
regarded as incontrovertible, are offered in 
support of this conclusion. It follows, 
therefore, that if our own ancestors had 
chanced to migrate to Africa, and the pro- 
genitors of our Negro population had gone 
north into Europe, we should now belong 
to a black race and they to a white one. 
More than that, as a tropical climate arrests 
mental development, we should also have 
been backward in civilization. 
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That this backwardness is only back- 
wardness in the black race, not inherent 
mental inferiority, is amply proved to-day 
by the rapidity with which the handicap 
is being overcome wherever the Negro is 
brought into contact with changed condi- 
tions and advanced civilizations. Once 
more in the history of the world it is being 
demonstrated that savage or barbarian 
peoples are the raw material from which 
civilizations are developed, while in the 
responsiveness of the Negro to improved 
environment and social opportunity is 
found the last and conclusive argument in 
proof of the inherent equality of all man- 
kind. 

Inherent equality, however, affirms only 
potentiality. It does not ignore differences, 
either of gifts or maturity; and it is idle 
to deny that the Negro is belated in his 
development But it is equally incontest- 
able that the people of the United States 
have a vital concern in his progress. The 
black man was first brought to our shores 
against his will. He was kept in bondage 
for two hundred and fifty years, and then 
was suddenly given his freedom and 
political equality, without the slightest 
preparation for either. Of all the wrongs 
we have inflicted upon the race, possibly 
none has resulted in greater injustice or 
keener suffering than this last colossal 
blunder of the gift of franchise without 
first insuring some educational or other 
qualification for its exercise. For many 
years, and even yet in many localities, 
his ignorance has left the black man a 
helpless tool in the hands of the worst 
elements of the white population ; and more 
than anything else, this sudden elevation 
of the Negro to political equality with his 
former masters is responsible for the bitter- 
ness of race prejudice that has enormously 
complicated the problem of his progress. 

That these former slaves in the United 
States are doing their share and more 
toward its working out is amply proved 
by what they have already accomplished, 
even under most adverse conditions. At 
the close of the war there were 
4,500,000 Negroes in the United States, 
practically penniless. To-day there are 
10,000,000, with an accumulated wealth of 
not far from $600,000,000. Fifty years ago 



our Negro population totally lacked educa- 
tion or training, either in self-control or 
self-direction. In 1900 Negro farmers, 
planters and overseers were cultivating land 
equalling the combined areas of Greece, 
Belgium, Denmark and the Netherlands, 
while 14,964,214 acres of this land were 
owned by Negroes. But the most amazing 
progress has been made in educatioiL 
Negro illiteracy in 1870 was 79.9 per cent 
In 1900 it had been reduced to 44.5 per 
cent. In order to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of this advance, compare the last 
figures with about 50 per cent of illiteracy 
in Italy's 35,000,000 of population (where 
only 57 per cent of the men and 40 per 
cent of the women can read and write), 
and with 63 per cent of illiteracy among the 
20,000,000 of Spain. 

Nowhere do we find record of so rapid 
an advance in the elevation of a race. The 
late Professor Shaler of Harvard Univer- 
sity, himself a native of the South, wrote: 
"There are hundreds and thousands of 
black men who in capacity are to be ranked 
with the superior persons of the dominant 
races, and it is hard to say that in any 
evident feature of mind they character- 
istically differ from their white fellow 
citizens." More than that, brilliant ex- 
amples of individual genius are not lack- 
ing. President Booker T. Washington has 
been called the greatest man — ^with one 
single exception — produced by the South 
in a hundred years, while in special lines 
Tanner, Dunbar and DuBois are only a 
few of those who have made intematioful 
r^utations. 

"Where then," you will say, "is our prob- 
lem?" In the fact that with a certain 
proportion of our white population color 
is still regarded as a stigma, and because 
it happens all too often that the Negro is 
denied the civil and industrial equality 
that is his legal right. 

Some part of this prejudice is doubtless 
due to the white man's fear of miscegena- 
tion, and it may not be denied that con- 
tact between whites and blacks have re- 
sulted in considerable intermixture of 
blood. Indeed, some of the results of 
such cross-breeding have been extremely 
brilliant. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing taken from a longer list given by Pro- 
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fessor Boas: Pushkin, who founded 
Russian poetry, the two Dumas, who re- 
modeled French romance, the great Eng- 
lish musician, Coleridge Taylor — the musi- 
cal g^ifts of the race are widely recognized 
— and even Robert Browning is believed 
to have had dusky blood in his veins. Yet 
with most thinkers the admixture of races 
so widely diverse is regraded as at least 
dangerous; or, as Edward Gardner Mur- 
phy* puts it in his admirable study, "The 
Present South," "The white man, both 
North and South, feels — and feels wisely 
—that the social barrier should remain." 

But it is industrial discriminaton that 
most seriously handicaps the Negro to-day, 
and, strange to say, it is most keenly felt 
in the North, where a rapidly lessening 
choice of occupations is open to him, and 
where those that are left are largely in 
the line of personal service. In the North 
there are few professions in which a black 
man may engage; and trades unionism, 
which so largely controls northern labor, 
is dead against him. He may be a waiter 
in some hotels and restaurants, although 
even these are growing less in number, 
or he may become a house servant, a 
barber, or a bootblack. The large propor- 
tion of the race in the North, therefore, is 
left to gain a living by "odd jobs." 

But in the South, although the Negro 
must use Jim Crow cars and separate wait- 
ing rooms, in the field of industry he may 
do almost anything. It is the South, there- 
fore, as Mr. Murphy remarks, that "gives 
him the best gift of civilization to the 
individual — ^the opportunity to live indus- 
triously and honestly." President Booker 
Washington also declares: "It is in the 
South that the black man finds the open 
sesame in labor, industry and business 
that is not surpassed anywhere." 

All this, with the progress already made, 
furni^es a most encouraging outlook. 
Over against the grievances are many 
assets upon which we may dwell both 
hopefully and confidently in the privileges 
actually available for the Negro in Ameri- 
can life. The balance is admirably struck 
by Mr. Murphy, who writes: 



"Here in the using of the positive 
liberties and advantages of education and 
industry, of religious and political free- 
dom, the Negro, through the acceptance of 
a program of positive progress, may enter 
into a larger heritage than is open to a 
like number of his race in any quarter of 
the world. Important are some of the 
advantages he has not; but more important 
are many of the advantages which he has." 



August 29th. — ^The Immigrant in 

the United States. 

Scripture Lesson. — One of the most 
remarkable provisions of the Levitical law 
was in regard to the treatment of strangers. 
This showed a tolerance thoroughly in 
harmony with Christian teaching, but very 
unusual in that day and not any too 
common in our own. (Ex. 22:21; 23:9; 
Lev. 19:33-34; Ps. 146:9; Isa. 56:3-7; 
Mai. 3:5; Matt. 25:35; Heb. 13:2.) 

According to the laws of the new as 
well as the old Promised Land, the 
stranger, who wishes to make his home ir 
the United States and is willing to fulfill 
the necessary conditions is granted by law 
all the privileges of the native-born citizen. 
Does the treatment which the immigrant 
actually receives accord with the privileges 
granted by law? 



•Mr. Murphj was a Southern clergyman of 
national reputation as a student of Southern 
problems. 



Between 1880 and 1910, 17,709,563 aliens 
were admitted into the United States, 
nearly half the number within the last 
ten years of that period. In 1910 the total 
of our foreign-born population — taking no 
account of the second generation, in some 
cases almost as alien as their parents — 
was 13,515,886, representing more than 
thirty different nationalities and pretty 
nearly every known racial strain. 

History records no such vast migration; 
and we were totally unprepared to deal 
with it. To meet some of its more obvious 
dangers and difHculties a certain amount 
of legislation has been enacted, of which 
some measures — notably those which ex- 
clude criminals, the physically unsound and 
those likely to become a public charge — 
are eminently wise and necessary; but 
there are others, inspired by race prejudice 
and industrial jealousy, which are flagrantly 
unjust, discriminating, and in contraven- 
tion of our treaty obligations. Moreover, 
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die larger proUem, tiiat of the assimila- 
tion into onr nationality of snch over- 
whelming numbers, with justice to all, to, 
the newcomers as well as to those already 
here, has been hardly touched For the 
moment we are having a respite; the war 
has largely cut down the inflow, and it 
may be several years before it again 
reaches such overwhelming proportions. 
This is eminently the time, therefore, in 
which to study the subject of immigration 
in all its bearings, and to adopt some im- 
partial and adequate national policy to 
meet and deal with it. 

The biological problem is of primary 
Importance, with the possible effect of such 
varied contact upon what we call our 
American stock. It is recognized, of 
course, that our population is already 
highly blended, and that cross-breeding is 
believed to have been a very large factor 
in the development of what is recognized 
as the American t3rpe, with the keen in- 
telligence that has already placed us among 
the world's great nations. 

But there are blends and blends, and 
it is undeniable that some must prove 
advantageous and some the reverse. As 
yet there has been no adequate scientific 
investigation of the subject; and as Dr. 
Gulick points out: '^e need a com- 
mission of expert biologists, sociologists 
and psychologists to collect and collate the 
facts already available, that we may know 
what are the biological consequences of 
race intermarriage." With expert knowl- 
edge, and with all racial strains to draw 
from, what might we not accomplish in 
breeding men! Yet natural selection, with 
its tendency toward the preservation of 
racial purity, will doubtless continue to 
play an important, and even the most im- 
portant, part in the fusion of races in the 
future as in the past; and a wide realiza- 
tion of this fact — that all peoples instinc- 
tively recoil from widely diverse inter- 
breeding — should go far toward lessening 
the fear of it now felt in those sections 
where large numbers of Asiatic immigrants 
cause occasional acute racial tension. 

But the biological problem is narrow in 
comparison with the social problem. Bio- 
logical influence is sub-conscious and 
passes only by inheritance. Social in- 



fluence is pervasive and operates throng 
every kind of contact and all dirongh life. 
Consider what this may mean in view of 
the fact that the past thirty years, which 
have seen such an enormous increase in 
numbers, have also seen a striking change 
for the worse in the quality of our immigra- 
tion. To-day we draw overwhelmingly 
from southeastern Europe, where, among 
the class that emigrates, sixteenth century 
standards prevail We may not deny that 
these undesirables have the greater need 
of what we can give them. But when this 
enormous inflow of illiterates, who lade 
also moral self-restraint and any degree 
of efficiency, is seen to lower all standards 
in the coinmunities where they segregate, 
the benefit derived from our institutions, 
even by the newcomers themselves, may 
well be doubted, and the need of some 
measures of control, both as to the numben 
and quality of immigration, in the interest 
of the whole country, may scarcely be 
debated. 

It is when we come to the industrial 
problem, however, when we strike what 
are called bread-and-butter considerations, 
from the point of view of American in- 
terests, that we find influences antagonistic 
to the physical, ethical and humanitarian 
aspects of the immigration problem. To 
an employer who can use cheap labor, un- 
restricted immigration provides a perfect 
gold mine of supply. But on the other 
hand there is labor, which opposes die 
admission of large numbers of new and 
cheaper competitors. While the scales have 
wavered between the two, idealists have 
theorized and advanced plans more or less 
impractical and conflicting. If these ideal- 
ists could unite on some plan for practical 
legislation, it is not impossible the balance 
might be turned. 

Certain essentials of a new policy are 
emphasized by Dr. Gulick, the first requisite 
being absolute equality of treatment for 
all nationalities alike. Our discriminations 
against China and Japan he characterizes 
as not only needlessly humiliating to those 
peoples, but as disgraceful for ourselves. 
In so far as we have ignored and violated 
our treaty obligations with these weaker 
nations, we have fully merited Dr. Dem- 
berg's taunt: "The United States takes 
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the same attitude toward treaties as does 
Germany." We observe them with powers 
strong enough to enforce them. 

Dr. GuHck further advocates a definite 
plan for restriction based upon a system 
of percentages. As formulated, his "act" 
provides : 

"That the number of aliens of any race 
(single mother tongue group) who may be 
admitted to the United States in any single 
fiscal year shall be limited to five per cent 
of the number of native-bom persons of 
the fiist c'cneration, together with the 
number of the naturalized citizens of that 
race in the United States at the time of 
the national census preceding, etc*' 

As with all schemes worthy of serious 
consideration, Dr. Gulick's plan is based 
upon the numbers he believes we can 
assimilate. Assimilability, both as to numbers 
and quality, should be the standard. And 
assimilability means the power to absorb 
and incorporate into the very being of these 
new citizens American ideals, the spirit of 
equality and fraternity, with respect and 
loyalty to Ameiican institutions. 

We cannot desire uniformity. Indeed, 
our diversity is one of our chief sources 
of power and wealth. But like Great 



Britain, in Lord Roseber^s vision of what 
he desires for his country, we would see 
the United States "a sheet knit at the four 
corners, containing all manner of men, 
fitted for their separate climates and work 
and sphere of action, but honoring the 
common vessel that contains them; not 
like that massive glacier-mill, the Roman 
State, which rounded off the resisting 
bodies within it to a monotonous form, 
while it crushed and annihilated the 
weaker." 

It is only when we adopt some wise and 
adequate measures of restriction that we 
shall be able to carry out certain wholly 
admirable plans for the "Americanization" 
of our new citizens. Miss Frances A. 
Kellor, in "The Immigrants in America 
Review" for March, 1915, presents a most 
comprehensive outline of what we should 
do. Her scheme provides a human, con- 
structive supplement to the official ma- 
chinery of an immigration bureau. Space 
forbids its reproduction here, bat only 
with wise restriction and some such plan 
as a domestic policy may America fulfill 
her mission among the nations, and fully 
co-operate with Providence for the ad- 
vancement of the human race. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 

CAN AMERICANS ASSIMILATE ASIATICS? 

Sidney L. Gulick, D.D. 

Representative on International Relations of the Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America 

Few problems confronting twentieth century America are more pressing or iporc 
perplexing than that of our relations with Asia, and especially with Asiatics in America. 

I have discussed this matter at some length in "The American-Japanese Problem." 
The general conclusion reached is that California is quite right in opposing unrestricted 
immigration of Asiatics, but that restriction of Asiatic immigration must be placed on 
such a basis as not to humiliate them. In the briefest terms, the solution proposed is 
as follows: 

America should admit as immigrants only so many aliens from any land as she 
can assimilate. 

Assimilation, however, takes place largely by means of those already assimilated and 
naturalized, who know the languages, customs and ideals of both peoples — ours and 
theirs. All immigration should tlierefore be limited to a definite per cent (say five) 
annually from each land of those already assimilated from that land. This rate 
would allow to enter all who might come from north Europe, would cut down immigra- 
tion somewhat from south and east Europe, and allow only a slight immigration from 
Asia (a few hundred). This would avoid the objection of differential treatment of the 
nations and so be in equal harirony with the dignity of all. It would also secure for 
California that for which she asks. 

Provision should also be made for the care and rapid assimilation of all who do 
come to America. It is therefore important to establish 

A Bureau of Registration; all aliens to be and to remain festered 
until they become citizens. The annual registration fee should be, say 
ten dollars, or perhaps five dollars. 

Also a Bureau of Education — ^to set standards, prepare text books, and 
hold examinations free of charge. The registration fee should be reduced 
with every exanunation passed. 

Also new regulations for the Bureau of Naturalization. Certificates 
of graduation from the Bureau of Education and of good behavior from 
the Bureau of Registration should be essential to naturalization. 

All new citizens should take the oath of allegiance to the Hag on the Fourth of 
July; on which day there should be processions with banners and badges, welcome 
orations and responses. 

Eligibility to American citizenship should be based on personal qualification. The 
mere fact of race should be neither a qualification nor a disqualification. Such a 
policy would completely solve, not only the perplexing Japanese problem, but also the 
dreaded Yellow Peril and the difficult problems connected with European immigration. 
It would put America right with all Asia; maintain and deepen our international 
friendship, and help to promote the uplift of China and secure our share of the 
enormous commerce which is to develop between China and the West in the near future. 

But the question as to the wisdom of this general policy in so far as it applies 
to Asiatics will still be questioned by those who fear that Asiatics are so different 
from us that their assimilation is impossible. If they are absolutely unassimilaWc; 
should we not exclude them absolutely? 

It is important, therefore, that this question of Asiatic assimilability be carefully 
studied. The problem is confessedly difficult. In "The American-Japanese Problem" 
I have devoted three long chapters to its consideration. I must here content mysdf 
with a mere outline of the considerations there presented. 

If we admit Asiatics to our land, can and will they become truly American? If 
it indeed be true that the Japanese and Asiatics generally are not assimilable to oar 
American civilization, then, of course, any plan for their admission to permanent 
residence in America and to naturalization is out of the question. 
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Tlie naturo of the Asiatic policy, therefore, which American citizens should adopt 
depends on the degree and rapidity of their assimilability. 

Assimilation has two aspects — ^biological and social — ^to be sharply distinguished. 
In the one, through race intermarriage inherited race nature is combined and amalgama- 
tion takes place. The laws of the amalgamation are biological, operate spontaneously, 
and are wholly sub-conscious; the process is completed before the birth of the off- 
spring. What occurs in those mysterious processes of generation and growth, our 
best science only dimly surmises. Their regulation is beyond human control. 

In social assimilation, however, inherited race culture is transmitted both consciously 
and unconsciously, not only from parent to offspring, but from every influence that 
moulds thought, feeling and conduct Social inheritance, given to the offspring only 
after birth, h a factor of superlative force in creating the personality of the individual. 
This inheritance is given, not by biological processes, but by education, by language* 
by every influence that moulds the heart and mind and will. Moreover, wholesome 
nurture, transmitting wholesome social inheritance, can alone provide the right environ- 
ment in which human biological heredity can produce its best results. 

This distinction between social and biological heredity and inheritance is of the 
highest importance in considering the problem of race assimilation. Civilization, mental 
habits of every kind, moral and religious ideas and ideals, with all the practices to which 
they lead, are matters of social, not of biological heredity and processes. These art 
the factors which make a man to be the man he is. They form his mind, furnish the 
categories of his thinking, provide the motives and standards of his conduct, and, in 
a word, determine a man's race, sociologically speaking. 

Now man's marvelous psychic nature provides that these things can be imparted 
to individuals of any race when they are young and plastic Under ten or twelve any 
child cscn completely learn any language, enter into any civilization, and become fully 
possessed of its social inheritance. Advancing years, with loss of plasticity, deprives 
one of this capacity. A full-grown adult has diminished capacity for acquisition of 
new lanfiruaeres and civilizations. A man's personality is formed by the civilization 
in which he is reared 

The social assimilation of races, then, can proceed independently of their inter- 
marriage. The Jews are a case in point Sociologically speaking, Jews bom and bred 
in America are Americans; biologically speaking, they are Hebrews. 

Now from the standpoint of capacity to learn our language, acquire our ideas, 
and enter into our corporate democratic life, young Japa^se and Chinese are just as 
assimilable as are Italians or Russians if we give them the same opportunity, the same 
welcome. Indeed, Asiatic children, reared in America, are more completely cut off 
frcmi their social inheritance than are the children of any European people, because 
of the extraordinary difficulty of learning to read and speak Chinese and Japanese. 
Japanese children bom in America can speak English freely, even though both parents 
are pure Japanese and are quite ignorant of English. In Hawaii, in spite of the large 
Japanese population and thousands of Japanese children for plasmMites, English is the 
language in which they play and even quarrel! For all children in Hawaii are 
required to attend the public schools where English is the one language used. 

The degree to which the Japanese in California have already become American- 
ized, especially American-born children, is amazing to those who know them in 
Japan. The complete social assimilability of the Japanese is beyond question for 
any one who will investigate the facts scientifically. 

In regard to the question of the intermarriage of whites and Asiatics ignorant 
dogmatism prevails. Race antipathy and prejudice play a large role here. It is a ques- 
tion which has not been carefully studied by experts. Intermarriage under wholesome 
and right relations is still limited. The disastrous results of the immoral sexual rela- 
tions of the races should not be regarded as throwing light of any value on this problem. 

We need, accordingly^ a commission of expert biologists, sociologists and psycholo- 
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gists to collect and collate the facts already available that we may know what are 
the biological consequences of race intermarriage. Personally, I deprecate strongly 
the marriage of whites and Japanese. The differences of ideals as to the respective 
rights and duties of husband and wife are so great that the intermarriage of Americans 
and Japanese is a hazardous venture. Moreover, the biological results of such inter- 
marriage are by no means clear. Many hold them to be as a rule bad. President Eliot 
contends that "pure races" are far superior. He asserts, moreover, that as a rule 
Japanese "do not intermarry with women of foreign races, affording thus a strong 
contrast to the white race in foreign parts. The question of immigration, therefore," 
he argues, "need not be complicated by any racial problem, provided that each of 
several races abiding in the same territory keeps itself pure, as the Japanese do wherever 
they live." But dogmatism is out of place. We need such scientific knowledge on this 
problem as can be collected only by experts. The question of the wisdom of race inter- 
marriage surely should not be left to the decision of individuals moved by momentary 
emotional impulses, nor by ignorant dogmatism based on race prejudice. Full know- 
ledge is required, and then if intermarriage is unwise we need an adequate national 
law forbidding it. 

The question, therefore, of the intermarriage of whites and Asiatics can be and 
should be kept distinct from that of social assimilation. The latter can go forward 
independently of the former. The policy, moreover, which America should adopt, in 
its treatment of Asiatics in this land as well as in its permission for them to come, 
should be framed in the light of this distinction between biological and social 
assimilability. 



DISARMAMENT 

By Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr. 
Organisation Secretary of the American League to Limit Armaments 

Appearing in some form in nine out of ten of the multitude of proposals for 
insuring a permanent peace after the war is disarmament To some of its advocates* 
disarmament means one thing, to others, another. Yet the purpose in mind is always 
tlie same, and the discussion, now young but maturing daily, will evolve a clearer 
understanding of the term. 

The differences among the advocates of disarmament are differences only as to 
the degree of disarmament which they consider necessary to accomplish the desired 
end. On the one extreme there are those who would utterly abolish all armies and 
navies, beginning at once with those of their own country without waiting for other 
countries, on the theory that the good example would be followed by the others and 
that the pledge of good faith given by the first country to make the move would insure 
to it fair treatment and security while in its solitary undefended condition. Most of 
these extremists hold also to the principle of non-resistance which says that not even 
the use of force by one party to a disagreement justifies its use by the otiier party. 
Two wrongs do not make a right, they say; no lawful end can be attained by unlawful 
means; the emplosrment of force is an unlawful means and therefore unjustifiable 
under any circumstances. Advocates of non-resistance are not numerous to-day, thoogfa 
more numerous than is commonly supposed They are the "pcace-at-any-pricc" men, 
and by unjustly attributing their principles to lack of physical courage, whereas they 
rather deserve credit for the highest moral courage, the militarists have sought to 
discredit the whole peace movement, picturing the extremists as the type of the entire 
peace party, and attempting to discredit the whole movement by this malidons mis* 
representation of the small extreme group. 

Outside this group, disarmament is urged in different degrees only, and the tcrnft 
has even been appropriated by at least one organization which is to-day working for 
enormously increased fighting forces in the United States. The theory here eYideotly 
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is that the way to disarm in the end is first to arm to the limit, thereby making such 
a show of strength that the nation will be in a stronger physical condition to present 
its disarmament proposal. There is a subtlety in this contention which is undoubtedly 
leading many of our sincerest peace advocates astray and inducing them to lend their 
influence to a propaganda whose real purpose is most remotely removed from their 
real ideals. But the fallacy in this argument that the way to prepare for disarmament 
is to plunge into the international competition in armament is so absurd upon even 
most superficial consideration that it can do no serious damage in the long run. The 
armed peace, the peace-through-preparedness doctrine, has been forever thrown out 
of court by the present European war, which catastrophe, by the way, is pointed out 
by the genuine friends of disarmament as the most telling argument for their principle 
which the world has ever produced. 

A definition of disarmament is a difficult thing to give while so many advocates 
are urging the measure in such widely differing degrees. The final definition, however, 
if the present trend of thought is unbroken, will recognize disarmament as the extreme 
limitation of armaments, but not their complete abolition. Not even the non-resistance 
group disputes the value of national police forces on land and sea, which means a 
small standing army to do for the nation what the constabulary does for the state and 
the police for the city, and a navy to perform the same duties along the shore line. 

But disarmament means above all else, by whomsoever urged, the complete abandon- 
ment of force for the settlement of international disputes. It is the antithesis of 
militarism, or the theory that nations may settle their quarrels by force, although 
within their borders they punish by death those who commit crimes of violence of far 
less magnitude. The nation may murder at wholesale, says the militarist, but its citizens 
must be hanged for murdering at retail. That is the theory against which disarmament 
is directed, and the logic of its argument has never yet been convincingly refuted. 

These are the principles held by the American League to Limit Armaments, the first 
organization identified with the peace movement to make disarmament, as here defined, 
the first plank in its platform. Among the members of this League are representatives 
of the extreme non-resistance group and others who, while none the less sincere in their 
abhorrence of war and all its implements, feel that the time is not yet at hand to cast 
these implements on the scrap-heap. War still remains a mode of settling inter- 
national difiPerences, they say, and so long as that condition continues it has to be 
reckoned with and its danger anticipated. Mr. L. Hollingsworth Wood, executive 
secretary of the League to Limit Armaments, well expressed this view, which may be 
accepted as that of the organization as a whole, in his recent letter to the New Ycrk 
Times, which had shortly before published an editorial under the title "The Disarma- 
ment Delusion'': 

"While not advocating disarmament to-day," says Mr. Wood, **we 
dissent from your assertion that disarmament is but an agreeable dream, 
and you will find us unequivocally for the nearest possible approach to 
disarmament as soon as the nations are in a position to entertain the pro- 
posal. Reliance for defense on moral force, rather than physical, is the 
true Christian teaching, and the United States stands before the world as 
a Christian nation. You are wrong, absolutely wrong, when you say that 
to take measures to disarm the nations seems as futile as to announce the 
advent of the millenium, unless you mean disarmament while this war is 
on, or otherwise than by^ agreement among the nations, neither of which 
is urged by any responsible body of which we know, and certainly not 
by ourtelTes.** 

This is the proclamation upon which the League to Limit Armaments has banded 
togedier a noteworthy group of men prominent in all walks of life to strive for the 
ideal of disarmament Frankly conceding that the ideal cannot be realized at the 
moment, and even di£Fering as to the degree in which it can ever be reached, they have 
none the less united in their loyalty to the ideal widi full confidence that time will 
work out the final method and measure, and tiiat whatever the present difficulties the 
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fight for the Ideal must be begun at once and waged incessantly. No cause has ever 
yet been won, these men say, by maintaining that it could not succeed. The worid 
has never been so sick of war as to-day. The hideous thing which disarmament it 
designed to render forever again impossible is now before the eyes of the sk^tical 
as a most telling object lesson. Keep our armies and navies while we must and insist 
upon their maintenance according to the highest standards of efficiency, but withstand 
the importunities of the armament mongers and the fighters by profession who would 
have us abandon the ideal and plunge headlong into the old wasteful competition is 
military and naval expansion. This is the cornerstone of the foundation upon whtch 
the League to Limit Armaments has been built, and which, by this fact, becomes the 
most concrete and workable disarmament program now before the public 

But to work for disarmament, it has been said, and even by some who approTe 
its aim, is to fight the symptom and not the disease, or the effect rather than the canae: 
The same might be said with equal reason of temperance legislation, of laws against 
the sale or possession of opium and like drugs, of the law against carrying concealed 
weapons. Yet these have been useful laws. Even though depriving the drunkard of 
his drink may not endow him with higher spiritual vision, does it not make a better 
man of him in many ways, a man more useful to himself and his family and less of a 
menace to society? Even though depriving the gunman of his gun may work no 
reformation in his heart, does it not bring greater safety to the rest of us? 

Now, with full acknowledgement to Horace Greeley for his historic distinctioa 
between horse thieves and Democrats, I would venture to say that though all nations 
with armies and navies are not international gunmen, all international gunmen are 
nations with armies and navies. King Albert of Belgium has said that this war was 
bound to come — ^that Germany had been piling on armaments for years, and that the 
day was sure to arrive when the constantly increasing mass wotdd start itself by its 
own weight like an overloaded ship on the ways. So King Albert believes that 
armaments beget war — that they are the cause, not the effect or the ^mptom. In any 
case one thing is indisputable, and that is that without the instruments and agencies 
of war there can be no war. Whether armaments bring war or not they would 
certainly take it with them if they went 

What of the prospects for disarmament or the limitation of armaments to the 
least proportions required by normal tranquility? If it seems like a long, hard light 
to establish it securely as a world-principle, it is not because of the number of nations 
to be won or the opposition of their peoples, but only because of the vast power of the 
militarists in less than ten of them. 

There are political difficulties to be overcome. Just what they will be no one can 
say until peace has come to Europe. Whatever the outcome of the war, whoever the 
victor, there will for years be jealousies and suspicions. Upon which European country 
could the greatest reliance be placed for the first move toward disarmament? If the 
allies win will England listen to any proposal for the restriction of her navy, or wiO 
Russia consent to the reduction of her army? It is futile to conjecture upon these 
points now. The same obstacles temporarily block all paths toward perpetual peace. 
None the less, there still remains die fundamental principle. If the European countriesi» 
any or all of them, were ever to be in a mood to be convinced that their military 
rivalry is a monstrous absurdity, they are now in that mood. The fight for disarma- 
ment was therefore never so well worth while as now. There were never so maaj 
ardent workers for disarmament, and in all lands, while before our eyes is the uoost 
effective object lesson in history of the revolting thing which disarmament would 
abolish forever. And America's mission In the emergency is, not to be led ioft^ 
militarism by unproven assertions of "unpreparedness** from interested sources, but I0 
move in the opposite direction toward the day when law will supplant lawlessuesa JR 
world relationships, and not merely with the rapidly growing column, but at its 
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Studies in Social Christianity 



CHRISTIAN COSMOPOLITANISM 



"God, who made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven 
and earth, giveth to all, life and breath, 
and all things ; and hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of 
<heir habitation." "In him we live and 
move and have our being, for we are His 
oflFspring." 

How like a fair dream, or the faint call 
of distant music, do these words sound in 
our ears to-day! How echo-like these 
great words of the greatest of apostles in 
a world raging with the fury of battle and 
ringing with hymns of hate. Are we ready 
to join the old cry, "Paul, thou are beside 
thyself. Much learning doth make thee 
mad"? Where lies the madness: with the 
ancient dream and vision or with this con- 
vulsed and tortured world? Are the kings 
and kaisers sane, and the seers and apostles 
mad? 

Against all the forbidding and depress- 
ing signs of the times we must reaffirm 
and confidently announce our faith in the 
verities. Let God be true though every 
man is a liar. We cannot believe that the 
long and bitter travail of the race in its 
upward struggle out of savagery is to be 
nullified by the nod of some war lord. 

From the days of Jesus and the apostles 
until now the church has been moved by 
diis divine impulse to go to them who are 
without All criticism admitted, it is still 
true that the missions of the church have 
kept alive in the world the sense of human 
brotherhood and opened the way for the 
great unifying movements which character- 
ize the past hundred years. It is often said 
that trade follows the flag, but it is more 
true that trade follows the missionary. 
What did we know of the so-called 
heathen world until we went resolutely 
about the task of saving their souls? 
"The romance of missions" set all the 
Christian world to reading and thinking 
about the other half of humanity. As the 
romance deepened into knowledge and con- 
yiction, missions became a serious business, 



moved by one great purpose, — ^the con- 
version of the world to Christ. The re- 
action on the church at home is one of 
the most marked and profound effects of 
its foreign missions. We have come to 
understand that the heathen are men of 
like passions with ourselves. We have 
grown into true respect for their art and 
literature. Like Paul we are saying, "I 
perceive that you are very religious. Whom 
ye ignorantly serve, him we declare unto 
you." 

During this process of the conversion of 
the church to true spiritual hospitality 
toward all the members of the one family, 
the world has undergone a like change of 
heart. Industry, commerce, intercommuni- 
cation, common interests, common dangers, 
have begotten such a cosmopolitan state of 
mind in all of us that we are beginning 
to resent as provincial anything less than 
world-terms. There has been such a steady 
deepening and strengthening of these senti- 
ments that we can truly say they are 
religious. 

Right here lies the true mission of our 
democratic America. History knows no 
parallel. While we have been sending mis- 
sionaries to the ends of the earth, the ends 
of the earth have been pouring their 
peoples in upon our shores. They are 
here, polyglot multitudes, here to live with 
us, to share with us the riches of this new 
world, to join with us in shaping our in- 
stitutions. When one New England village 
has a population of twenty nationalities, 
we may as well settle it with ourselves that 
the conditions of Pentecost have arrived. 
Men "out of every nation under heaven" 
are here, here to stay. Have we the Pente- 
costal spirit to meet them? Will they 
hear "every man in his own tongue where- 
in he was born" — "the wonderful works 
of God"? Are they to be fused and har- 
monized by the spirit of brotherhood? 
Why study Greek art, literature and archi- 
tecture, then, when the Greek, son of the 
mighty past, lands on our shores, look cold- 
ly upon, and give him a home in a slum? 
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We need his sentiment and imagination to 
modify materialism. Why study Latin 
antiquities, then call the Italian Dagof 
His fathers built the Eternal City. The 
blood of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leon- 
ardo and Bramante is in his veins. His 
children, in this inspiring air of new life 
and liberty, will again dream dreams and 
see visions. We need the steadfastness of 
the Chinese from the oldest civilization of 
the world; the alert intelligence and pene- 
trating insight of the Japanese; the sturdy 
patience and ox-like strength of the Servian 



and Russian peasant; the ready wit and 
sunny temper of the Irish, and the innate 
sense of fitness and beauty of the FrendL 
Even the crudities of badcward people are 
a national asset, for they keep alive a 
sense of our mission. How Paul would 
have gloried in such an opportunity. To 
him it would have been a perpetual Pente- 
cost To this land has divine Providence 
opened so "great a door and effectual" 
for the conquest of the world, not by might 
nor by power, but by the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. J. H. E. 



SEPTEMBER.— THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE RACES 



September 5th. — ^Teutonic. 

Scripture Lesson.— Because Jesus was 
the "Light of the World", he was the 
light not only of the first century but of 
all the centuries. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that the world would come very 
slowly to the comprehension of various 
truths which he uttered. Thus only 
recently have men grown up to the recog- 
nition of his social teachings. Thirty 
years ago the writer heard a leading advo- 
cate of social Christianity say: "What 
troubles me is the fact that I cannot find 
any social laws in the teachings of Jesus"; 
and several other leaders by their silence 
gave assent. Now, those laws stand out 
in the Gospels as the Ten Commandments 
stand out in the Pentateuch. 

Only as the seed finds a fit soil does it 
spring up (Matt. 13:3-8). It was shown 
in our lessons for July that Jesus scattered 
the seed of democracy. His appraisal of 
every human being is sure ultimately to 
revolutionize every government which re- 
gards the people simply as its servants 
(Matt 16:26, 10:30, 25:40; Mark 10:13- 
16; Luke 15:4-7). 

This seed of democracy remained dor- 
mant until it fell on the soil prepared for 
it by the Teutonic peoples, then it struck 
its roots down deep in the very instincts 
of the race and brought forth free in- 
stitutions. 

The English-speaking branch of this race 
has given to die world the inestimable 
blessings of ordered liberty. 



It is thought by many that the develop* 
ment of means of intercommunication, with 
the growth of world-unity, is to result in 
a leveling of distinctions, both of race and 
culture ; that with closer contact, races wiU 
intermingle, and that with more intimate 
knowledge of other peoples and cultures, 
nations will come to think the same 
thoughts and to do the same things. Bat 
a little reflection must convince us that the 
reverse is true. Specialization is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the age. It is 
only through specialization that modem 
efliciency has been attained, and that the 
development of modem civilization, and 
even the preservation of the race, arc 
assured. And specialization means the in- 
crease rather than the decrease of diversity. 

Not only can no nation to-day supply 
any large proportion of its great variety 
of needs, but it would be wasteful and 
unscientific to attempt it. Modem com- 
petition demands the highest possible 
efliciency, not only of men, but of nations. 
And high efficiency is best secured by in- 
tensive culture of natural resources and 
individual gifts. To-day, when the results 
of all e£Forts may be so readily exchanged, 
when the ends of the earth may trade their 
products, it would be worse than folly for 
the Chinese to turn their tea gardens intt> 
grain fields, or for manufacturing England 
to attempt to raise cotton as well as to 
spin it 

The same is true of mental gifts. To 
some, one talent; to others, another. In 
the past these resources and these gifts 
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have largely determined the trend of racial 
and national developments. If we will 
study them we shall find that their results 
have always been increasingly complemental, 
each to all the others ; and it is easily seen 
that with a higher degree of world-organi- 
zation this interdependence must greatly 
increase. As every part of the human 
body depends upon every other part, so 
to-day every nation depends as never before 
upon other nations for the luxuries, con- 
veniences, and even the necessaries of life. 

In this month's lessons it is proposed to 
outline the peculiar gifts of five great 
groups of mankind, with their different 
contributions to the world's progress, lay- 
ing especial emphasis upon their com- 
plemental character. 

The name Teuton is now applied to what 
is generally recognized as the dominant 
stock of northern Europe. Owing to its 
similarity of head-form with the peoples 
of southern Europe, many anthropologists 
now believe that all of Europe was once 
occupied by a single, long-headed race, and 
that at an early date a wedge of broad- 
headed, Asiatic stock (now called the 
Alpine race from its center of European 
occupation) was driven in from the east, 
pushing the earlier inhabitants to the north 
and south; and that the physical and 
mental differences now existing between 
the peoples thus separated are due to ages 
of exposure to widely contrasting environ- 
ments. 

The fair skins and blond hair of the 
north are attributed to its relative dark- 
ness; its taller stature and greater physi- 
cal hardihood to the severity of a climate 
that killed off the weak and developed the 
strong; and its greater mental keenness to 
the incessant struggle necessary to gain a 
livelihood from its barren soil. Indeed, 
Woodruff speaks of the rigorous north as 
a "brain factor/*. 

The southern drift of this Teutonic race 
from its center of dispersion around the 
Baltic Sea began as soon as the tide of 
the eastern invasion could be stemmed. 
Their great historic expansion took place 
at about the time of the fall of Rome. 
But no less an authority than Freeman 
calls the elder Romans the elder brethren 



of the later Teutonic invaders. This early 
and continuous pressure southward is at* 
tributed in part to the relative infertilty 
of northern Europe, but it is even more 
largely due to the energy and initiative of 
the race; as Ripley puts it: "To an 
adventurous temperament which impels the 
individual to migrate in search of greater 
economic opportunity". 

Racial contacts resulting from these 
migrations have produced many modifica- 
tions of the Teutonic type, and certain of 
these blends — notably that of the English 
-^are regarded as among the most success- 
ful ever produced. Yet Ripley points out 
Hhat the main effect of the contact of two 
distinct peoples is commonly "stratifica- 
tion". It needs little reflection to enable 
us to realize that in Europe this stratifica- 
tion has usually left the Teuton on top; 
that wherever the type is found it forms 
what Bryce calls the "top-dressing" of the 
population. 

Further evidence in support of this belief 
is found in Riple/s broad statement that 
"much of what has been called migration 
was movement, not of peoples, but of 
power". Woodruff also calls attention to 
the fact that the upper classes in every 
part of Europe are distinctly blonder than 
the peasantry, and Ripley finds in the pre- 
vailing prejudice in favor of this long- 
headed, blond race "an unconscious re- 
flection of the fact that it still prepon- 
derates among the aristocracy of Europe". 
As late as the period of the French Revolu- 
ition, the Abbe Sieyes cried out against 
ithc French nobility, "Let us send them 
back to the German marshes whence they 



came". 



Thus it is seen that the practical genius 
of the Teutonic race has largely controlled 
the political development of Europe; and, 
in so far as European civilization reflects 
the characteristics of the Teutonic peoples 
— ^their energy and initiative, with their 
genius for government — it is the Teutonic 
contrbution to the world's progress. 

Primarily absorbed in what he can see 
and handle, the Teuton's mental keenness 
has made him the practical inventor of 
the world. It is to this race that we are 
indebted for what has well been called 
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**the tools of modern civilization". The 
Teuton is essentially large of vision, and 
world-commerce, with the close inter-rela- 
tionship of widely separated peoples to-day, 
is largely due to Teutonic initiative. There 
can be little doubt, also, that the same race 
is rapidly developing a world-language — 
the English. Woodruff quotes Mr. E. H. 
Babbitt's prediction, that "within a century 
English will be the vernacular of twenty- 
five per cent of the people of the world". 
And, "even now" (1909), he (Woodruff) 
goes on to say: "not only is seventy-five 
per cent of mail matter addressed in Eng- 
lish", but "more than half the world's 
newspapers are in English, and as these 
have the largest circulation, perhaps three- 
quarters of the world's newspaper read- 
ing is done in English". 

Further evidence of the ability developed 
by this English blend is found in the facts 
— that they arc said to have contributed 
more than any other people in the world 
to original scientific research, and that 
they now control and govern one-fifth of 
the habitable globe. It is in this genius 
for government that all Teutonic peoples 
«xcel. Woodruff points to the fact that 
the modern control of the world is from 
Northwestern Europe. And of all these 
Teutonic rulers, the English have estab- 
lished their control on the broadest prin- 
ciples of democracy, with the fullest liberty 
of individual development. 

In the light of such well-known Teutonic 
tendencies, it is anomalous that Germany, 
which claims to be the most Teutonic of 
all Teutonic nationalities, should be the 
least democratic in her government But 
the German Government is Prussian, and 
the Prussians, even if they are not strongly 
impregnated with Eastern, broad-headed 
stock, a? many believe, have only recently 
emerged from their primitive habitat In 
spite of their precocious "kultur" they are 
belated; they have not had time to dcvc'.op. 
Frederick C. Howe, Commissioner of Im- 
migration of the Port of New York, in 
an article in Scribner^s Magazine for July, 
points out that the (German government is 
still feudal and medieval. It is paternal- 
ism carried to the extreme limit, and it is 
the most autocratic of any country in 



Europe. The same writer finds also, and 
there are many who agree with him, that 
the Prussian government does not truly 
represent any large proportion of the (kr- 
man nation ; and it is not difficult to believe 
that it is likely to be thrown off in the not- 
far-distant future, possibly as one of the 
results of this Great War. 

The ideals of democracy, then, with the 
widest freedom of individual development; 
are the chief contributions of the Teutonic 
race to the world's progress and civiliza- 
tion. Following the same broad principles 
laid down by England, the United States 
government is founded on the same ideas 
of individual liberty and State rights. And 
if, as is now hoped, these two democracies 
may lead the way to a world federation 
built on the same generous lines, then, in- 
deed, will the Teutonic peoples have ful- 
filled their highest mission to the human 
race. 

September 12th.— Latins and Slavs. 

Scripture Lesson.— God loves the beau- 
tiful. We have only to open our eyes to 
know it Day unto day utters speech of 
it, and night unto night shows knowledge 
of it Beauty has an important function in 
educating the race and in creating the ulti- 
mate civilization, if we may speak of any- 
thing characterized by everlasting progress 
as ultimate. 

David declared that "the house that is 
to be builded for the Lord must be exceed- 
ing magnifical, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries." (I Chron. 22:5) 
And Solomon devoted vast treasure to 
adorning the temple and to overlaying its 
walls with gold. (I Kings 6: 14-22). 

Jesus bade his hearers consider the lilies 
of the field, and declared that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
them. (Matt 6:28-29). 

The so-called Latin peoples would seem 
to have absorbed from their environment 
a peculiar sensitiveness to the beautiful, 
and to have been endowed with an artistic 
genius that makes them the unequaled in- 
terpreters of the divine message of beauty 
to mankind. 

The Latins 
Broadly speaking, the Latin peoples (so 
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called because their languages are derived 
from the Latin) are those found in Europe 
to-day to the south and west of a line 
drawn from the North Sea — at a point a 
little to the north of Calais — to the head 
of the Adriatic. They are primarily of 
Llediterranean stock, dark and long-headed* 
short in stature, and with considerable in* 
termixture of both Teutonic and Alpine 
blood. 

At an early date this stock occupied all 
of southern Europe; from there it spread 
over into northern Africa, and the power 
of Rome carried it, in a rapidly thinning 
wave, as far north as Great Britain. This 
widely extended empire fell to pieces even 
before the later advance southward of the 
Teutons, and to-day the southern strain is 
rarely found outside the boundaries in- 
dicated. Yet traces of Mediterranean cul- 
ture were left wherever their arms had 
penetrated, and it was Latin civilization 
that not only softened and civilized the 
Teutons but that formed the basis of the 
civilization of modem Europe. 

Many influences, some of which are 
believed to have emanated from the East, 
contributed to the early development of 
various types of civilizations in the basin 
of the Mediterranean, especially at its 
eastern end. Although to a certain degree 
all later civilizations have been colored by 
them, most of these cultures, except as 
traditions, have perished. But the Latin 
civilization, which is closely related to that 
of Greece, is still a living force to-day. 
And, as with the Teutonic race, environ- 
ment was the most powerful factor 
in shaping and coloring its development. 
There are few regions in the world of 
greater beauty than that surrounding this 
*'ni id-sea that moans with memories", as 
George Eliot once characterized the Medi- 
terranean. Then, too, with its soft climate 
and volcanic soil, it is extraordinarily 
productive. In early days, when the 
world was sparsely populated, it was an 
easy matter to procure a livelihood along 
these shores. Together with the inspira- 
tion of great natural beauty, therefore, 
there was the leisure not only to enjoy 
but to produce beautiful things. Except 
the Greeks, whose culture they largdy 



absorbed, no peoples in Europe have been 
so gifted in the creative arts as the Latins 
— first the Italians, then the French and 
the Spaniards. 

There are those who claim that the 
spur to this creative work was the domina- 
tion of the more energetic Teutons, and 
that with their gradual racial extinction in 
the south the powers of the Latin peoples 
declined. It is true that the Greek gods 
are described as tall and fair; that Greek 
statues represent Teutonic types rather than 
those of the Mediterranean race as we 
know it to-day, and that the great pro- 
ductive periods of Italy and France syn- 
chronize with their periods of greater 
Teutonic domination. It is even hinted 
that the ancient Hellenes were Teutons, 
and that the civilization of Greece was due 
to the same influence. Yet the creative 
power was of the south. As Professor 
Wiener puts it: "There is nothing in 
modern Germanic progress that is not 
directly traceable to Greek and Roman 
traditions." 

To-day we are seeing another Renais- 
sance among the Latin peoples. Under the 
stress of the modem struggle for sub- 
sistence, felt, as the result of the vast 
increase in the world's population, even in 
this fruitful region, and with the stimulus 
of closer contact with world-need and 
world-progress, the genius of these Latins 
is turning to practical science. We may 
not forget Pasteur and Marconi, as well 
as dozens of other Latin scientists who 
stand in the front rank to-day; while 
among many other practical movements, one 
of the most far-reaching of modern times, 
the International Institute of Agriculture — 
intended to equalize the world's crop pro- 
duction and crop price»--ha8 been estab- 
lished in Italy. 

Yet their heritage of beanty and art still 
remains the chief glory of the Latin peoples. 
In them is found their most invaluable 
contribution to the world's progress. With- 
out them Teutonic force must have stopped 
with barbarism. But with them, for the 
two are highly complementary, with Teu- 
tonic power and Latin refinement and 
creative genius combined, all that is meant 
by Western civilization has been achieved. 
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The Slavs 

The third great race found in Europe 
to-day it the Slav, numbering 98^000,000, 
or nearly one-fourth of its entire popula- 
tion. They are a broad-headed people, 
thick-set and stocky. The eyes are usually 
wide apart, the cheek bones high and 
marked, the nose broad and snub, and the 
forehead inclined to be lowering. The 
coloring is neither very dark nor very 
blond, but varies from dark to light brown 
in different localities. 

It is thought that the Slavs originally 
came from Asia, a supposition rendered 
very probable by the fact that they have 
been moving westward in Europe from an 
unknown date. In early times they pene- 
trated as far west as the Rhine, and as 
far south as Italy. They settled in Greece 
and the Balkans, and have left Slavic 
family and place names all through northern 
Germany. But to-day the great mass of 
Slavic peoples, recognized as such, is 
found to the east of a line drawn from 
the Baltic Sea to the head of the Adriatic 
In all this eastern part of Europe, as well 
as in nearly half of western Asia, Slavic 
peoples vastly preponderate. Yet, with all 
their numbers, they have never played an 
important part in history, and — ^unless we 
except Russia, where, however, the rulers 
are Teutonic and there is a strong infusion 
of Mongolian blood, and in weak and 
•recently established Servia — nowhere to- 
day is there a Slavic nationality. 

With regard to these Slavic limitations. 
Miss Balch writes: 

"The Slavic national character was un- 
fitted to play a conspicuous part in Europe 
during the feudal period and since. In 
spite of personal bravery, which has made 
the Slavs famous fighters, from the Polish 
Legion to the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
or the Croats of the military confines, they 
seem to lack some element of agressive- 
ness, something of the instinct to retaliate. 
The phrase *Das Teuben-blut der Slaven' 
(the dove blood of the Slav), which 
apparently originated with the poet KoUir, 
owes its currency to its element of truth." 

Again she says: "They appear to be 
deficient in the faculty for cohesion and 
leadership. Only within the smallest social 
unit has the Slavic^ genius evolved stable 
forms of organization and mutual social 
control. These organizations are — the 
Russian communal village, or tnir; the 



south Slav gadruga, or communal hou9^ 
hold; and the hratsvo (literally brother- 
hood), or dan." 

*Tn the early days,* therefore, as Pro- 
fessor Wiener points out, "while the 
Teutons were making history, we hear only 
of raids on the Slavs, who were dragged 
into captivity, and even gave their ethnical 
name to form the word 'slave."* "The 
early Vikings,** he also tells us, "even 
prided themselves upon their title — ^^inda- 
m3rrdir,* (Slav killers) .** 

In later times the treatment of this gentle 
people by the more powerful Teutons has 
been scarcely less ruthless. They have been 
pushed back, overlaid and "despoiled to 
prevent their growing strong"; the latter 
said to be a watchword of the Hoben- 
zollerns, under whose rule, according to 
Miss Balch, Polish children are whipped 
for repeating the Lord's Prayer in tiieir 
own language. 

The Slavic lack of cohesion has resulted 
in their division into many groups. Not 
only are the northern Slavs separated from 
those of the south by a wedge of Teutonic 
stock, and by the differences between the 
Greek and the Roman church, but to-day 
there are divisions resulting from the use 
of ten living Slavic languages. At a Slavic 
congress held at Prague in 1848, it was 
found necessary to conduct the proceedings 
in German, the only language understood 
by aU. 

This congress marked the beginning of 
the Pan-Slavic movement, of which we are 
heau-ing so much to-day. Yet, until the 
past year, conditions have remained pretty 
much as they were then. Poland has been 
divided under three masters; Bohemia is 
still subject to Austria, and lesser Slavic 
groups have remained under one or another 
alien rule. Russia, with her enormous 
Slavic population, has held a prestige 
which she has employed to turn the move- 
ment to her own advantage. But the 
Prussianized Russian government has not 
inspired widespread confidence. Then, too, 
among certain Slav leaders, the movement 
has been confessedly non-political, under 
the theory that the Slavic peoples are better 
off under alien rule than under that of any 
one of their own groups. A spiritual 
union is all that some of these indealists 
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are striving for, with the preservation of 

Slavic traditions and literature. 

This philosophical turn of mind, every* 

where the strongest characteristic of the 

Slavic peoples, is very highly developed to 

Russia. 

Tor a generation or more," writes 
William English Walling, "the Russian* 
people have been hearing and assimilating 
the world's best thought and experience 
as no people that ever went before them. 
Maeterlindc's stirring appeal to social revo- 
lution is not received as it is in other 
countries, as new, startling and sensational, 
but rather as a perfectly accurate and true 
expression of what the Russians already 
feel." 

With this philosophic idealism is a re- 
ligious mysticism which is often coupled 
with a profound sense of a spiritual mis- 
sion to the whole world. The Russian 
revolutionary movement, starting with the 
simple democracy of their social com- 
munes, which it is believed will serve as 
the basis of the future Russian state, is 
permeated with this broad spiritual pur- 
pose. It is world liberty they want, not 
world power. 

In T. P/s Weekly, London, J. A. T. 

Lloyd writes: 

"The Slavs see in their national aims, 
rightly or wrongly, a spiritual regenera- 
tion of Europe through Russian influence, 
which has nothing whatever to do with any 
material aggrandizement." 

That the consummation of the revolu* 
tionary movement in Russia is to be 
hastened, not retarded, by the great war 
is believed by many; and there are those 
who foresee, as its crowning result, a new 
era for the Slav; and, furthermore, that 
with the coming to maturity of the Slavic 
peoples. Western civilization is to be finally 
rounded out and completed. Both Teu- 
tonic energy and organization and Latin 
refinement and culture have neglected and 
grown away from the things of the spirit 
Along with individualism, materialism has 
come to be paramount in Western life. 
May not the social point of the Slav, which 
sacrifices the desires of the individual to 
the greater good of the community and the 
state, for which in Russia thousands have 
died, hundreds of thousands have gone to 
prison or exile, and millions have suffered 
persecution— may not these ideals inspire' 



the world anew with the Christ-like ideal* 
with the spiritual value and supreme b^uty 
of self-sacrifice? 



September 19tfa.— ^Asiatic Races. 

Scripture Lesson.— I Cor. 12:4-30. We 
are accustomed to think of the church as 
the body of which Christ is the head, 
living one life, to which each member 
contributes its fitting service. We have not 
yet formed the habit of expressing this 
same thought in world terms because we 
have not learned to think of the spirit of 
Christ as permeating the whole world life; 
the idea of the kingdom fully come in the 
earth has not yet become acclimated in 
our minds. 

If different individual endowment^ indi* 
cate that men were intended to exchange 
services, thus becoming mutually depen- 
dent, and mutually interested in each other, 
the varying products of different climates^ 
and the unlike natural resources of differ- 
ent lands indicate that different peoples 
were intended to exchange products, be- 
come inter-dependent and mutually ser- 
viceable. And if this is true touching 
material things and our physical life, why 
is it not true of our intellectual and spiritual 
life? 

The differing intellectual and spiritual 
endowments of Orientals and Occidentals 
supplement one another. This fact is a 
finger pointing significantly to the oneness 
of the world's spiritual life in Christ when 
he has become the world's Head — ^Lord of 
lords and King of kings. See also Eph. 
4:4-6, 13-16. 



Many varieties of peoples go to make 
up the population of Asia. Here we may 
deal only with those groups which have 
made positive contributions to the world's 
civilization, or which are present factors 
in its development— namely, India, China 
and Japan. These are not only the "great 
powers" of Asia, but to a degree they 
represent the lesser nationalities. 

The larger proportion of the population 
of India is of the long-headed stock, long 
called Aryan; and these Indian Aryans 
are allied both racially and culturally with 
the Teutonic and Mediterranean races. 
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But both the Chinese and Japanese arc re- 
cognized as distinctively Asiatic They are 
broad-headed, short in stature, and yellow 
or brown in color. The Chinese are large- 
ly Mongolian, with Manchu or other Asiatic 
intermixtures. The modern Japanese are 
believed to be a blend of the Mongolian, 
Malay and Ural-Altai stocks. 

Any description of Asia must abound in 
superlatives. It is the largest of the great 
continents. It has the highest mountains, 
the longest rivers carrying the largest 
volume of water to the sea, heat the most 
intense, and drouths, famines and earth- 
quakes more terrible than elsewhere. No- 
where has nature appeared so awe-ful, so 
irresistible. 

In the presence of such overwhelming 
natural forces, man has not been inspired 
to attempt their conquest, as in the less 
overpowering western world, but has been 
reduced to an attitude of awed contempla- 
tion. India has well been called 'The 
Mother of Religions", and all the great 
religions of the world have emanated from 
some part of Asia. At bottom, thereSore, 
the philosophic and religious tendency of 
the Orient has been due to environment 

Among the most widely prevalent char- 
acteristics of the Orient is a boundless 
reverence for the past, with "a love of the 
remote, a straining after the infinite, and 
an indifference to the present". The imagi- 
nation is exalted at the expense of the 
understanding. There naturally follows a 
low valuation of the individual, with scant 
regard for human life. Everywhere the 
social order is markedly communalist'C. 
The individual has been lost sight of in the 
contemplation of mankind. 

An Eastern pundit pointed out, as the 
most substantial difference between the 
English and his own people, that the Eng- 
lishman had pity and the Oriental had not. 
But the Occidental was not always pitiful. 
Indeed, we have only to look at some of 
the methods employed in the struggle now 
devastating Europe to wonder if he really 
possesses it to-day in the superior degree 
ascribed to him. But whatever difference 
there is between the standards of the East 
and the West in this regard, as well as in 
many other matters, may largely be at- 



tributed to the difference of advancement, 
rather than of races, or even of intellects. 
Absorption in the past has precluded 
progress, as we Occidentals estimate prog- 
ress. But, on the other hand, in purely 
intellectual attainments it is believed by 
many that we are leagues behind the 
Orientals. Dr. John P. Jones, in his study 
of India's problems, writes: 

"While the Aryans of the West have 
been content to borrow their faith from 
the Hebrews, Indo-Aryans have produced 
the most wonderful and mighty ethnic 
religion (Brahminism) and also one of the 
<three great missionary religions of the 
woirld (Buddhism). A third of the human 
race to-day cling with devotion to these 
two products of the fertility of the mind, 
and the spirituality of the heart of India." 

Buddhism has penetrated into both China 
and Japan, in both cases its influence being 
confined to the amalgamation of certain 
of its beliefs and practices with earlier 
faiths. Especially in China this influence 
is largely superficial, leaving untouched the 
solid basis of Confucianism, according to 
most students "a system of thought among 
the most remarkable achievements of the 



race". 



"Here is the Chinese race," writes Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, in his "Chinese Char- 
acteristics", "by far the mightiest ag^grcga- 
tion of human beings in any one nation on 
earth, with a written history extending as 
far back as that of any other which the 
world has known, the only nation that has 
throughout retained its nationality, and has 
never been ousted from the land where it 
first appeared; existing, for aught that 
appears, in much the same way as in hoary 
antiquity. What is the explanation of this 
unexampled fact? 

Those who have investigated this sub- 
ject most thoroughly are united in declar- 
ing that this result is due to the fact that, 
whereas other nations have depended upon 
physical force, the Chinese have depended 
upon moral forces." 

What might such an attitude as this have 
meant to Europe a year ago? 

Yet in spite of the profound ethical value 
of these Eastern religions and philosophies, 
the tyranny of their laws and customs, 
rigorously fastened to precedent, has effect- 
ually prevented in Asia, until the past fifty 
years, any development of individual varia- 
tions, through which alone nations may 
progress. So ingrained has been this char- 
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acteristic that it has been questioned 
whether progress were possible. 

This question has been decisively an- 
swered by Japan, and to-day we see the 
beginnings of the same awakenings in India 
and China. Contact with the Western 
world has demonstrated to the Orient, 
declares Dr. Gulick, not only the inherent 
weakness of "belated paganism", but the 
fact that "those races that refuse to recog- 
nize the new social order (in these days 
when steam and electricity have abolished 
forever the old isolation of races), and 
oppose the cosmic process and its forces, 
will surely be pushed to the wall and cease 
to exist as nations". 

If Japan had failed to accept these facts 
and act upon them fifty years ago, who 
can doubt that to-day she would have been 
the colonial possession of some western 
power? Instead of which, her marvelous 
evolution — the most remarkable in the 
history of the world — ^proves, to quote 
agrain from Dr. Gulick, that the differences 
between the Occident and the Orient "are 
not racial but civilizational", and that 
'European, American and Oriental peoples 
may be possessed by the same great ideals 
of life and principles of action, enabling 
them to co-operate as nations in the great 
movements to their mutual advantage". 

This is the point toward which many 
world movements to-day are converging— 
'^he co-operation of nations to their mutual 
advantage". And nowhere is the divine 
purpose of world unity more evident than 
in the many and wide divergencies between 
the East and the West; in the differences 
of ideals as well as in those of natural 
products. So differentiated, each has the 
more imperative need of the other. With- 
out the science of the West, with its 
numberless blessings, the East must have 
remained without opportunity for the 
development of individual personality, "at 
once the goal and criterion of progress", 
and the greatest boon of modem life. 

But, on the other hand, the secular West 
may profit — indeed, has already profited 
immeasurably — from the East. Christian- 
ity came to us from Asia. And it is now 
scarcely questioned that the earliest civill- 
xations were Asiatic; that their transplan- 



tation to the basin of the Mediterranean 
furnished the basis for those of the West 
To-day, although the West has forged 
ahead in practical science and in the pro- 
duction of the "tools of modem civiliza- 
tion", she still has need of what the East 
can give her — of her tea and coffee, her 
silks, hides and spices. Along with these 
material things, we want to profit by and 
assimilate the industry and thrift of China 
and Japan — the former "the most faithful 
laborers the world produces" — ^the stability, 
the loyalty and reverence of all Oriental 
peoples, and the profound spirituality of 
the Indian philosophies. These are the 
things we lack. While we give with un- 
stinted hand of the best that we have, it 
is more and more imperative, if we are 
to achieve our fullest development both 
materially and spiritually, that we accept 
not only what the Orient can give, but 
what she can teach us. 



September 26th. — ^Thc Negro. 

Scripture Lesson.— I Peter 2:9-10. St 
Peter wrote: "Ye are a chosen generation 
... an holy nation, a peculiar people." 
If God had an intelligent purpose in the 
creation of the world, and if that purpose 
persists in its government, every genera- 
tion is a chosen generation; that is, it is 
selected to work out a certain part of the 
divine plan; and every nation is a holy 
nation in the sense that it is set apart to 
do a work to which it is peculiarly 
adapted. 

In the coming organized life of the world, 
there is good reason to believe that the 
Negro will have a large and necessary 
part, for which he has a fitness that is 
unique. And when he has come out of 
pagan darkness into the marvelous light 
of a Christian civilization — a civilization 
which is his own, and which makes its 
own peculiar contribution to the world- 
life — the words of Peter may be applied to 
this new nation, "which in time past were 
not a people, but are now the people of 
God". 



Many scientists are now convinced of a 
single racial origin for all the early in- 
habitants of both Europe and Africa. To- 
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day color is the most striking physical 
mark of differentiation between the ex- 
tremes of the two continents; and color, 
as well as many other physical and mental 
distinctions, is believed to be the result 
of climatic and other environmental 
differences. 

These distinctions, which develop from 
north to south, for the most part progress- 
ing gradually, do not show their most 
decided break at the Mediterranean — ^which 
in early times is believed to have been an 
inland sea, and, therefore, far less a 
barrier than it is to-day— but at the great 
desert of Sahara. North of that almost 
impassable sea of shifting sands, the in- 
habitants — on the south as well as on the 
north of the Mediterranean — are dis- 
tinguished as the Mediterranean race, and 
are recognized as closely allied with the 
Teutonic stock. But while this race also 
serves as the connecting link between the 
farther north and the farther south, it is 
to the south of the Sahara that we find 
the great mass of the peoples we call 
Negroes, or Africans. 

Like the Teutonic and Mediterranean 
peoples, the Africans are mostly long- 
headed, and, as with the Teutons, tallness 
is a prevailing characteristic But broad- 
headedness is occasionally found, probably 
as the result of some infusion of Asiatic 
stock, and there are some stunted tribes, 
even one well-known tribe of pigmys. 
More than this, the African Negroes are 
by no means all equally black, and are 
further distinguished by many other physi- 
cal peculiarities — thick lips, the marked 
projection of the lower part of the face, 
peculiar formations of other parts of the 
body, and a wide variation in the degree 
of frizziness of the hair. In most cases 
these distinctions may be traced to local 
environments, and according to them 
African Negroes are divided into many 
peoples and tribes ; but all are more or less 
backward in development, some are even 
savage, a condition likewise ascribed to 
climatic conditions. It would seem that 
a hot climate tends to arrest mental 
development, as cold storage prevents 
decay. 

Is this backwardness irremediable? Is 



the Negro capable of development?— are 
questions that to-day have an importance 
never before imagined. Not only are 
modem conditions producing a world com- 
munity from whose solidarity of interests 
not even the savage Negro may be de- 
barred, but the extent and fertility of his 
native habitat must soon become — if it has 
not already done so— an indispensible factor 
in the world's economic life. 

In 1905 the world's population was esti- 
mated at 1,600,000,000, and the rate of 
increase at one per cent per annum. Good 
reasons could be given for expecting a 
rise in the rate of increase, but if it 
remains unchanged, the population of the 
globe will double within the century. 
Furthermore, the standard of living is 
rising everywhere, which will increase the 
demand for raw materials furnished bj 
the tropics. 

When, side by side with these facts, we 
take into accotmt the growing scarcity of 
unoccupied lands, to-day, and that by fv 
the greater part of unused arable land lies 
in the tropics, there can be no question 
that the development of these regions, and 
of tropical Africa in particular, is vital to 
the future of the human race. At bottom 
it is the already imminent need of what 
they can produce, with the greed of nations 
for their possession, that is the cause of 
the present great war. 

With characteristic energy the Teutomc 
nations have been invading tropical 
cotmtries for years. The results of their 
efforts at colonization are to be seen in 
the Dutch East Indies, in India and in 
Africa. It is too early yet to make an 
object lesson of our occupation of the 
Philippines. But, while the Teuton has 
demonstrated his ability to rule, even ia 
the tropics, it is only necessary to point 
to the stream of physical wrecks constantlj 
sent. home to England from India, and to 
recall the scandals connected with Ae 
Belgian exploitations of the Congo, to 
show the total unfitness of the white man 
to live in a tropical dimate. The white 
man is not adapted to a tropical climate. 
Not only is he weakened thereby, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, but he is ex* 
posed to many tropical diseases to which 
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the Negro is immune. There is also great 
loss of energy under tropical conditions; 
and even if the white man escapes all the 
above dangers, his capacity for labor of 
any kind is always greatly reduced. 

Over against the white man's unfitness 
to live and work in the tropics, is the 
Negro's perfect adjustment to their con- 
ditions. His color is believed to be his 
protection, and not only is he able to 
endure the heat of the tropics better than 
the white man, but marked changes of 
climate do not affect him. On one of our 
polar expeditions, a negro is said to have 
stood the cold better than any other of the 
party. This ability to withstand climatic 
extremes is an enonnou9 advantage, and, 
with his immunity to tropical diseases, 
constitutes the Negro's indisputable and 
God-given title to tropical lands. 

There remains the handicap of the 
Negro's menial backwardness. In the en- 
vironment which has produced it, may this 
be overcome ? Under modem conditions 
it is believed that it may. 

In an article in the American Journal of 
Sociology for September, 1905, Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch points out that, while 
we find many psychological characteristics 
which sharply distinguish the Negro from 
other races, we also encounter many "char- 
acteristics and customs which bear witness 
to the common unity of mankind". At 
bottom, therefore, the Negro is believed 
to have the abilities common to the race. 
The most striking deficiencies of the 
Negro, Professor Reinsch finds to be — "a 
low social organization and a consequent 
lack of efiicient social action". These 
deficiencies he demonstrates to be due "to 
social, political and climatic conditions, 
rather than to the physiological, personal 
incapacity of the Negro". He writes: 

"The social conditions that have kept 
the Negro from acquiring the higher 
organization lie in the fact of the constant 
shifting of the African populations, which 



are not held in place by the physical con- 
formation of territory such as that of 
Greece and Italy. The African societies 
were not given time to strike roots and 
to acquire a national tradition and history 
— the memory of races — which is one of 
the chief ingredients of civilization. 

No more striking proof could be found 
of the truth that we are what we are 
through society than the fact that the 
Negro race, powerful in physique, strong 
and normal in intellect, has not achieved 
a higher social and intellectual civilization. 
Should favorable conditions for the ex- 
istence and development of permanent 
societies in Africa be brought about, it 
would then admit of little doubt that the 
Negro race would develop in civilization 
— ^a civilization proper to it, rather than an 
imitation of the European type." 

Our final argument is found in the fact 
that where the Negro has been brought 
under favorable conditions he has developed 
in civilization. There has been a certain 
amount of growth in certain regions of 
Africa. But we have to look at the 
Negroes in our own country to see what 
the race may accomplish. It is notable, too, 
that the training of the race in the United 
States has been largely in agriculture, for 
which calling it has been proved that it 
has natural gifts. The most valuable re- 
sources of the tropics lie in this field. Is 
it not possible that we are training up 
leaders who are to reclaim the lands of 
their ancestors? Nor is this all. The 
Negro has a wealth of feeling to which 
he gives varied expression. He is deeply 
religious, and he has produced a spirit of 
devotion, a music, a poetry, and a humor, 
each of which is unique. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that, 
under the influences of modern civilization 
which are penetrating the dark and distant 
corners of the earth, there will yet be 
developed a Negro State that shall take its 
place among the nations, and a Negro 
civilization that shall contribute not only 
food but its own spiritual life and art for 
the delight and the well-being of mankind. 



NO EAST OR WEST 



In Christ there is no East or West, 
In him no South or North, 

But one great Fellowship of Love 
Throughout the whole wide Earth. 

In him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find. 



His service is the golden chord 

Close-binding all mankind. 
Join hands then Brothers of the Faith, 

Whate'er your race may be: 
Who serves my Father as a son 

Is surely kin to me.— /oA» Oxenham, 
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and destructive evil. The many other re- 
forms now under way are simply the eflfort 
of Christian thinking and feeling to get 
themselves expressed in forms of law. So 
new territories of righteousness are con- 
stantly taken over by the national con- 
science, and by each accession the national 
character is purified and enriched. 

We must end the old discussion as to 
Church and State. So long as that dis- 
cussion exists the public conscience will 
be confused and enervated. If our life is 
divided between two distinct institutions, 
we may expect two different kinds of life 
in those institutions. We go apart to the 
church to be religious; we go to the state 
to be political. With this underlying 
sophistry it is inevitable that our religion 
will be shallow and our politics corrupt 
Religion devoted to sentiment is a day- 
dream. Politics without sentiment is prac- 
ical iniquity. The same confusion and 
moral perversity are upon us here as when 
we attempt to divide our individual life 
into the secular and the religious. Life is 
one. It is either religious or secular. A 
plant and its root are one, though part 
of it is in the earth and part in the sun. 
Root and leaf are vital with the same 
sap, and both are strong to the same end 



— to give the blossom and fruit to the 
world. 

We, the people, are both Church and 
State. Apart from us there is neither re- 
ligion nor politics. As we are righteous, 
Christian, both Church and State are Chris- 
tian. Your life and mine go into the 
great composite life of every institution 
of our complex civilization. We, you and 
I, shape, color, determine those institutions. 
Just here we come upon the worth of our 
life. Our deepest convictions, our most 
intimate personal actions, pass into and 
fix the character of the great common life 
which makes us all members one of 
another. Here is where we must get a 
true respect for our opinions. There can 
be no public opinion without your opinion 
and mine. . Public opinion, the composite 
opinion of the people, is law both written 
and unwritten. If we would make otir 
nation Christian, you and I must bold and 
practise Christian principles. As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. As oar 
nation thinks and acts out of your heart 
and mine, so is it. 

In this steady progress of world-thought 
toward a Christianized state, we see a 
distinct prophecy that the Kingdom of God 
is already at the threshold of the dawn. 
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MONEY FOR WAR AND MONEY FOR PEACE 

Up to March quarter-day the war cost £362,000,000* If it is over by Christmas 
next, it will cost another £500,000,000, making £862,000,000. ... It may cost us one 
thousand millions or more. When it is over we shall have proof of one thing at 
least: that we have for some time had the power, if we had cared to use it, to 
make a revolution in the social and industrial life of the United Kingdom — a revolu- 
tion which, in the course of not many years, would have saved annually far more 
lives than we are likely to lose in the present war. It is rather a melancholy reflec- 
tion that it should need such a war as this to remind us in so important a connec- 
tion that you never know what you can do until you try. When the Parliament of a 
great nation discusses social problems, the mere mention of a few millions is often 
enough to bring argument to a standstill. . . . The war will soon be costing £2,000,000 
a day but no one now stops to remind us that this is the cost of 10,000 cottages. 

During the first six months of the war we lost about 10,000 soldiers by death, either 
killed in action or died of wounds and disease in France and Belgium. In that same 
six months we lost by the ordinary imperfections of our society fully 100,000 lives, — 
this estimate being arrived at by comparing the death-rates of the United Kingdom as 
a whole with the death-rates of well-to-do districts where poor people are present in 
small proportions. War on the big scale is a thing of occasion; peace and the horrors 
of peace are with us nearly always. 

Lack of imagination is our chief difficulty in all matters of reform. We are spend- 
ing £1,000,000,000 on the war because we needs must do it. If we had been asked to 
put up a similar sum within a similar period to give us a national power system, to 
establish and co-ordinate a national transport system by land and water, to establish 
new industries and to regenerate old ones, and to eradicate every slum in the country, 
we should have been laughed at for our pains. I wonder if the war will teach us any- 
thing in that direction? We have been recently investing capital abroad to the tune 
of about £200,000,000 per annum, as I showed in The New Statesman of January 31, 1914. 
Not to exaggerate the expenditure on the war, let us note that £1,000,000,000 represents 
no more than five years' oversea investing by rich people, thus incidentally reminding 
ourselves of the possibilities of social investment. ... 

If the country could be persuaded to find for the purposes of national capital a 
sum not larger than 50 per cent of what it is finding to fight Germany, we should not 
only recover quickly from the effects of war, but have vastly improved our position 
as the result of the war "within a decade. If, however, the war is followed by a phase 
of parsimony masquerading as "economy", we shall show that one of the main lessons 
of the war has been wasted upon us. The problems of redrafting returned soldiers 
into work, and of turning back the tide of industry from war to peace, will need to be 
dealt with upon the same large and generous scale which necessity is compelling us to 
apply to the great struggle in which we are engaged. Shall we have learned to apply 
a big scale to a big operation, or shall we return to the pettifogging methods which 
have prevented the proper development of scientific achievements? Shall a nation learn- 
ing in bitter necessity to organize itself for war be content to go back to a peace time 
of disorganization and disharmony? The answer to these questions will be written in 
history, and upon th^ir nature will depend, fully as much as upon the character of the 
issue of the present actual fighting, the destiny of Britain and of her Empire. — L. G. 
Chtozza Money, M. P., in The New Statesman, London. 



'According to a report from Babson's Statistical Organization, the total amount borrowed by 
the British government for war expenditure to September 1, 1915, is approximately $4,150,000,000, or, 
approximately, £830,000,000. 
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The Hok. Chaujis H. Sbessill, New York: Former United States Miiiister to 
Argentina. 

FkED K Tasker, New York: President, New York Society for die Suppression <d 
Vice; Former President, The Methodist Brotherhood; Member, Commission of the 
Church and Social Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

J. Campbell White, New York: General Secretary, Laymen's Missionary Motc- 
ment; President-Elect, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 

The Rt. Rev. Chasles D. Williams, D.D., LL.D., Detroit: Bishop, Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Diocese of Michigan. 

MoRNAY Williams, New York: Chairman, New York Child Labor Committee; Mem- 
ber, New York State Prison Association; Chairman, Committee on Professional 
Ethics, New York County Law Association. 

Talcott Williams, Litt.D., LL.D., New York: Former Editor, Philadelphia Puss; 
Dean, Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

Maey E. Wooley^ LL.D., South Hadley, Mass. : President, Mt Holyoke CoU^e. 

This pamphlet, bearing the names referred to, will be sent to all who request it 

Previous to the issuance of the pamphlet important action was taken by the Execa- 
tive Committee, when it was voted that the Institute should immediately prepare itself 
to meet the new problems created by the rapid spread of the "new civilization" in the 
Orient and in South America — ^problems in the solution of which the Institute is peculiarly 
fitted to give efficient aid. A Committee on Reorganization was then appointed, with 
instructions to have its work completed in time for presentation at a general meeting of 
the Institute in the early fall. 

Another important action of the committee was the election of an Executive Secretary. 

Respecting these new departures the President of the Institute, Dr. Josiah Strong, 
said, in a letter to members of the Institute : 

"We believe you will be glad to read the folder which outlines an extension of our 
work that has been long contemplated. You will very naturally ask: Why expand work 
when financial stringency would seem to demand retrenchment? 

"For seventeen years it has been the policy of the Institute to defer the oiganization 
of contemplated departments until the requisite funds could be secured. As a result, 
various lines of activity which are closely related to each other, and which could 
have been more cheaply, and at the same time more effectively, conducted from the 
same office, have been taken up by different organizations and prosecuted at an 
unnecessary cost We desire to avoid this mistake. 

"During the past few weeks there have been several indications which seemed 
to me to point providentially to the conclusion that the present is the time to act 

"One of these indications is that when the need was being insistently pressed 
upon us, a man appeared who is peculiarly equipped to meet it Mr. William B. 
Patterson has been a successful writer, a successful organizer, and a successfol 
executive. His exceptionally wide acquaintance, his enterprise, his habit of bringing 
things to pass, and his enthusiastic devotion to social service, which are known to me 
by a personal acquaintance of eight or ten years, all warrant the hope and expectation 
that it will be easier, with his co-operation, to go forward, than it would be without 
it to stand still. 

"Mr. Pattersorf is a trained journalist, a student of social problems and a writer on 
them. He was one of the organizers of The Methodist Brotherhood, and became its 
first general secretary. Until recently he was the secretary of the Philadelphia Com- 
mission on Social Service. He is a member of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, which is one of the most important departments of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and is active on its Committee of Direction. 

"Our Executive Committee on July 2nd elected Mr. Patterson Executive Secretary 
of the Institute. Some days later his services could not have been secured. There 
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was appointed at the same meeting a Committee on Reorganization, which is now at 
work. This reorganization will, I trust, bring fresh and younger blood into the Institute. 
In view of the proposed expansion of work the Executive Committee also approved a 
tentative budget of $25,000 for the fiscal year beginning October 1st. Early in the 
fall we shall be able to give you the details of this budget as finally adopted, and shall 
then be ready, I trust, to present to you our plan of action. 

**We are holding conferences with prominent and influential men who warmly 
sympathize with the proposed expansion, but at this time of year progress is necessarily 
slow. We anticipate that Mr. Patterson will bring a new and large constituency to the 
Institute, but such work requires careful preparation, and we cannot expect large results 
before October." 

In an early fall issue of The Gospel of the Kingdom the general program and 
plans through which the newer and larger work of the Institute are to be realized, 
together with the report of the conclusions of the Reorganization Committee, will be 
published. 



THE INFLUENCE OF EASTERN THOUGHT UPON THE WEST 

Deep spirituality and a yearning after the hidden things of religion is more natural 
to the East than to the West. The West is practical and worldly; the East is mystical 
and other-worldly. The native Christian, at his best, is manifesting some of this spiritual 
power. He takes naturally to the Pauline emphasis upon the life "hid with Christ in 
God," and to the mystic union which exists between Christ and His own. 

It is here that the native Church in India is, I believe, to show an inspiring example 
to the Church of the West. If the Christian of India is not to be as practical or indeed 
as spiritually sane as his brother in the West, he will probably illustrate more of the 
hidden mysteries and power of the spiritual life. In this respect the spiritual power of 
the East and that of the West will be, in their separate emphasis, mutually comple- 
mentary. 

The Indian Christian, true to his native temperament, is and will continue to be 
strong in the so-called passive virtues, and weak in the positive or aggressive ones. 
Patience, meekness, gentleness, endurance — these are the graces which pre-eminently 
adorn him and which give color and shape to his religious character. Here, again, his 
life win be very different from that life which has characterized, thus far, the Western 
Christian. The masculine virtues of assertion, boldness, aggressiveness, have character- 
ized the West We have been strong and continue strong in that aspect of our faith 
which we associate with the words assertion and attack. The West has, true to its 
environment and training, developed Christian character mostly, I will not say exclu- 
sively, on die positive side of life. The equally important passive virtues we of the 
West have much neglected if not despised as weakness. The East is even to-day mani- 
festing the blessedness, and the native Christian will increasingly illustrate the beauty 
and potency of the passive virtues — of the spiritual element of endurance and non- 
resistance. He will show to us that a true and perfected character — a character molded 
after that of the divine Exemplar — ^must have also, and with equal emphasis, the sweet 
and feminine passive graces of life as an essential element. In India to-day the Anglo- 
Saxon is wont to speak with contempt of "The mild Hindu." That mildness which we 
are too apt to despise contains the germs of that half of Christian character which is too 
largely wanting in the spiritual life of the Anglo-Saxon and which the Christian Church 
of India will increasingly illustrate and gradually seek to respect, honor, and ultimately 
to adopt. . . . 

The study of the Indian Christian character in its peculiarities and tendencies is 
of importance because, as I have said above, I believe it is to affect our conceptions of 
life in the West ... As an illustration of what I mean in reference to the influence 
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LESSONS FOR 1916 



The following are the proposed lessons for next year. 

In view of the fact that most classes renew their activities in the 
fall, we have decided that in future our series shall begin with October in 
each year and end with the September number. 

In order to inaugurate this change, this course will end with Sep- 
tember, 1916. 



January. — ^New Americans. 

2. Their Inheritance. 

9. Their New Environment. 

16. The Obligations of Citizenship. 

23. The Obligations of Government. 

30. The Duty of the Church. 

February. — Community Welfare. 

6. Social and Sanitary Surveys. 
13. Social Exhibits. 
20. A Community Program. 
27. Social Agencies and Community Co- 
operation. 

March. — Motion Pictures. 

5. The Problem. 

12. Censorship. 

19. Local Legislation. 

26. The Church and Motion Pictures. 

April. — Home Rule for Cities. 

2. Present Conditions. 

9. The Cost of Inefficiency. 
^6. Municipal Home Rule, Pros and 

Cons. 
23. Administration by Experts. 
30. Municipal Ownership. 



May. — Strikes. 

7. Their Growing Seriousness. 

14. The Workers. 

21. The Employers. 

28. The Public 

June. — Politics. 

4. The Dignity of Politics. 

11. Partizanship. 

18. Party Alinement in Local Elections. 

25. Politics and the Pulpit. 

July. — Penal Reform. 

2. Conditions in Prisons and Jails. 
9. Prison Labor. 

16. The Honor System. 

23. Probation. 

30. Capital Punishment. 

August. — Courts. 

6. The Courts and Politics. 

13. The Courts and Popular Discontent 

20. The Law's Delay. 

27. The Cost of Justice. 

September. — Profit Sharing. 

3. The Workingman's Share. 

10. Its Possibilities and Impossibilities. 

17. Types of Profit Sharing. 

24. Cooperation. 



LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is occupied 
by Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or 
Sundays. This involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 
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"Our World" 

THE NEW WORLD LIFE 

By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 

Author of "Oiir Country," **The New Era," "Expansion Under New- World Conditions," etc. 

Presents the new world-life which became apparent during the nine- 
teenth century, and analyses the new world-problems which have grown out 
of that life. 

PRICE $1.00 CLOTH; 50 CENTS PAPER 

OPINIONS 

Rkv. Frederick H. Page, President Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society/ Boston, Mass,: 

"It is hardly necessary to put the author's 
name on the title page of this book. Who 
but Josiah Strong could have written it 
with such immense view, such marshalling 
facts of first magnitude, and above all such 
ability to deduce great summaries? As a 
master workman in the high art of general- 
izing, where has he a superior? 

L. C. Barnes, Field Secretary, A.B.HM.S.: 

"The first volume of *Our World* is mag- 
nificent. I am eager for the next one. You 
plow deeply and turn over fresh material 
at every step. No one else has been so 
gifted in combining philosophic grasp with 
statistical detail." 



The Outlook: 

"Dr. Strong deals with his subjects as a 
statesman as well as a prophet, and has 
added a most important supplement to the 
library of recent volumes on our social 
problems and perils." 

E. A. Ross, Department of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Wisconsin: 

"No one equals Dr. Strong in presenting 
contemporary social problems in a way that 
reaches the intellect of a common man." 



J. M. Whiton, President of the New York 
Conference of Religion, New York City : 

"Its horizon is larger than that of other 
books on sociological topics. It is the only 
one I know which deals with the sociologi- 
cal interest of our republic as a great world 
power." 



THE NEW WORLD RELIGION 

By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 

Is the first attempt to interpret the teachings of Jesus from the social 
point of view, to show their perfect harmony with all established truths; 
and that they arc the solution of the great world-problems, their perfect 
adaptation to the peculiar needs of our times and their fitness to constitute 
the universal and final religion. 

PRICE $1.50 CLOTH; 75 CENTS PAPER 

OPINIONS 
Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, First Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches 



of Christ in America: 



«v. 



'You are bringing all Christians under 
the great debt and are helping to Chris- 
tianize Christendom." 

Bishop Charles D. Williams, Diocese of 
Michigan : 

"It at once interprets the characteristic 
spiritual movement of our age and gives 
it a great impetus." 



Prof. Edward A. Steiner, D.D., Grinnell, 

loiK'a : 

**Your books have left a mighty impress, 
and this last book will greatly increase it." 

Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., Los An- 
geles, CaL: 

"The ripeness of your experience and 
thinking and the breadth of your outlook 
give us that which I feel no other modern 
writer can quite parallel. I wish it might 
get into the hands of every church and 
social worker." 



Gospel of the Kingdom 

SERIES NO. 7 
1915 



JANUARY.— War and Its Causes. 

Militarism the burden of the world. Its human cost. Its economic cost. Its 
moral cost. An inherited evil, its roots deep in the past. The causes of war: 
economic greed; materialistic conceptions of wealth and national development; 
racial prejudices. 

FEBRUARY.—War and Civilization. 

A lapse to barbarism. War and the home. War and education. War and the 
arts. War and < progress. War and eugenics. 

MARCH.— War and Labor. 

War chiefly the work of war-fords and money-lords. Fought by the masses for 
their masters. Who pays the bills? War and the paralysis of industry. 

APRIL.— New World-Ideals. 

Influence of ideals. Ideals of unity. A new world-life. The new sense of broth- 
erhood. World-patriotism. Trade vs. territory. A competition in service. 

MAY. — ^International Interdependence. 

In food supply; in commerce; in finance; in industry; in the arts and sciences; 
in education; in progress. 

JUNE. — ^The New Internationalism. 

Disarmament. Obstacles in its way. Crying necessity, for rt. International 
federation. The Parliament of Man. An International court. An International 
police. 

JULY. — ^The March of Democracy. 

Democracy vs. war-lords. The problems of democracy. Democracy and civili- 
zation. Democracy in industry. The organization of democracy. The coming 
of democracy. 

AUGUST.— The Race Problem. 

Race antagonism. Race and nationality. The place of nationality. The contri- 
bution of racial differences. 

SEPTEMBER.— The Contributions of the Races. 

The Anglo-Saxon. The Teutonic. The Slavic. The Latin. The races of Asia. 
The Negro. 

OCTOBER.— Christendom's Day of Judgment. 

Is Christendom Christian? Christianity and war. The failure of purely indi- 
vidualrjtic Christianity. Social Christianity. Christianity and the state. 

NOVEMBER.— The Christianity of Christ. 

Christianity a universal religion. The Church, the world's first IntemationaL 
The betrayal of the Church. Christianity a life, not a dogma. The contribution 
of right doctrine. Christianity for the indivdual, for society, for the state, for 

the world. 

DECEMBER.— A Lasting Peace. 

The basis of peace. The methods of peace. The peace program needed. Develop- 
ment in peace. 



LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is occupied by 
Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or Sundays. 
This involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment. 
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THE COMING NEW WORLD-LIFE 

STUDIES IN WAR AND PEACE 

REC0MMB9PED BY THE COVMISSION ON CHUISTIAN EDUCATIOH 
OF THB FEDBRAX COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 

"On July 31st, the sun went down upon a world which never will be 
seen again." — Nicholas Murray Butler. 

We arc confronted not only with new world-conditions and new world- 
problems, but also with a new world-life, which must be consciously and 
intelligently shaped under the laws of the Kingdom of God. 

These studies contain constructive suggestions to this end. 
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A harmless combination of sedative and 
tonic drugs, widely and successfully used in 
England during the past twelve years, where, 
under the cordial endorsement of English 
physicians, most gratifying results have been 
obtained in thousands of cases. 

The xjrdinary case requires no detention 
from business and complete treatment lasts 
twenty-four days. 

NOT A COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE 

The associatiov aims to be a self-sustaining, 
philanthropic work. All officers are pledged 
to draw no profits from the enterprise, which 
are to be devoted to expanding and enlarging 
this important welfare work. 

All inquiries and correspondence (which 
will be treated with absolute confidence) 
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NORMYL ASSOCIATION 
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Studies in Social Christianity 



THE CONVERSION 

Reconstructing the world, "after the 
war", is just now the most alluring* if 
not the most commanding, subject which 
challenges thoughtful minds. To make 
new maps, giving back property and prov- 
inces to their rightful owners; to restore 
autonomy and a place in the sun to weaker 
nations that have been despoiled by their 
stronger neighbors — ^this is a compara- 
tively simple process. No doubt, if it takes 
place, as we must believe it will, heart- 
burning and jealousy will be present just 
as pain attends a surgical operation, but 
the whole matter lies in the material plane, 
open to sight, ready to the hand. Something 
vastly deeper and more momentous awaits 
the civilized world when peace and reason 
return. Life itself is to be reconstructed 
and remapped in different colors and di- 
mensions. The thinking of the world is 
hardly less chaotic than is its material life. 
Is the industry of the world in a welter 
of confusion, old and once stable nations 
anxious as to the common necessities of 
life? The political, the philosophical, the 
religious worlds are just as anxiously ask- 
ing. What shall we eat, what shall we 
drink, wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
The economic life of the world has run 
away with the moral life. To-day we stand 
in the midst of the wreckage asking what 
is salvable, and how we shall make a new 
start We all know what happens when a 
man's "moral development does not keep 
pace with the economic development of 
his wealth". Precisely that has happened 
to the civilized world. It is now wallowing 
in a sensuous debauch of brute material- 
ism. The sanctities of life have fallen and 
are "covered with shameful spewing". 
The task before us would seem to be in 
this direction — civilization must be civil- 
ized, and Christianity as now practised 
must be converted. 

This task cannot be taken or left at 
pleasure. When war was declared, the 
shame and the horror of it so shocked and 
overwhelmed the world that the cry went 
tip from all lands: Is civilization breaking 
down? Has Christianity failed? Men at 
once saw that something more vital than 



OF CHRISTIANITY 

territorial boundaries was at stake. Old 
national quarrels and ambitions might 
answer the demand of a shallow political 
economy, but the world-conscience — startled 
and alarmed by this master sin of history 
— could not be silenced by the stale wisdom 
of men high in authority. Its insistent cry 
was, "The whole head is sick and the whole 
heart is faint". This monstrous world-sin 
must be met by a world-repentance and the 
first works of righteousness. Our religion 
has not saved us. We must save our re- 
ligion. Accordingly, this first year of the 
war has witnessed not only the most 
astounding battles of history, but, back of 
the visible conflict, the invisible forces of 
the spirit have been engaged in a vital 
struggle to regain their lost empire. 

As never before the Christian world has 
challenged its systems of philosophical the- 
ology. Doctrinal religion, centered in a 
plan of individualistic salvation, has so 
utterly failed to master the world-con- 
science that by many it is to-day openly 
discrowned and rejected. When the world's 
hour of supreme need arrived — nations 
confronting each other in fear and jealousy 
and hate — individualistic theology was 
futile as a dream. It had no world-con- 
cepts, no world-language. Its formulae 
for saving souls were "well meant" for 
mint, anise, and cummin, but for a world- 
need they were as a "rule of thumb" 
against a continent. The nations needed 
salvation from their old traditions and 
customs; those destructive theories of 
government and international relations had 
grown and ripened under a system of re- 
ligious thought which ignored their exist- 
ence. Theology was interested in souls, 
not in men. Its business was to get as 
many men as possible safely out of the 
world, instead of making the world a bet- 
ter habitation for all men. If the Church 
has been convicted of the sin and folly 
of its individualistic teaching, as we may 
hope and believe it has, when peace and 
sanity return the social gospel of Jesus 
Christ will be preached to the nations with 
something of its original authority and 
power. 
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STUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY 



Ecdesiasticism is an ancient sin of the 
Church which must have the fate of in- 
dividualistic theology. Magnificent cathe- 
drals, palatial churches, splendid rituals, 
enriched services have not barred the way 
of the nations to this vast and hideous 
cataclysm. The world is saying sternly, if 
not despairingly: We have had quite 
enough of medieval religion and theology. 
Strange it is that mere materia! things 
should play so important a role among the 
followers of One who had not where to lay 
his head, whose ministry was a constant 
service to the common people in the streets 
and homes and market places. He could 
have had the great temple, the most splen- 
did of religious buildings; a ritual more 
complete and gorgeous than any since cre- 
ated. They were all there, ready and wait- 
ing, — robed priests, a system of worship not 
lacking in any accessory or smallest detail. 
Why do we not find Jesus in the Temple, the 
center and soul of it all ? Why was he there 
88 a critic and prophet of doom? Why was 
the entire Temple system arrayed solidly 
against him, at last accomplishing his de- 
struction? He knew, his life and teaching 
attest this: 

"The only way to serve God is to serve 
man, the only way to sacrifice to God is 
to sacrifice for man, the only love to God 
is that which longs and labors to have all 
men know and share the blessedness of the 
divine love". 

His pronouncement as to the complete 

fulfillment of the answer to the question, 



"Lovest thou me?" was the first article 
of his social creed: "Feed my lambs; 
feed my sheep". 

To this life 'of simple service to men 
as the children of God, to this simple social 
gospel which the common people hear glad- 
ly, must the Church return if it is once 
more to assume true leadership and 
authority among men. The conversion 
of the Church to the Christ of the Gospels 
and not of the libraries is Uking place 
before our eyes. Its accomplishment is 
hastened by the tremendous rush and pres- 
sure of world affairs. The social con- 
science is bestirring itself and speaking with 
power in high places where its voice his 
before never been heard. The people are 
no longer simply inarticulate masses, but 
men, fellow-citizens, brethren, children of 
God. We are becoming ashamed to say, 
"Father" to God in the midst of certam 
social conditions that are indefensible and 
unchristian. The nations are getting 
ashamed of a provincial religion when 
their business is cosmopolitan. To speak 
a world-language in their offices and patter 
an individualistic dialect in their churdics 
is an inversion so obvious and offensive 
that the social conscience must pronounce 
its judgment. 

"If a man say, I love God, and hateA 
his brother he is a liar : for he that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen?" 

J. H. E. 



NOVEMBER— THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST 



November 7th.— Christianity a Uni- 
versal Religion. 

Scripture Lesson.— We come in our 
studies of the new world-life to show that 
the Christianity of Christ is a universal 
religion, adequate for the solution of all 
human problems, and among them those of 
war and peace, which now so sorely beset 
the world. We speak, however, only of 
the perfect Christianity of Christ, not of 
the more or less partial, or more or less 
faulty, Christianity which too often passes 
for his. It is not urged that a partial 
Christianity or a specious Christianity will 



fill every need. It is only too evident, as 
seen in our last month's lessons, that we 
are suffering the horrors of war exactly 
because we have not had the full, rounded, 
social Christianity which Jesus came to 
preach and to teach. 

We study first, and briefly, some of the 
Gospel verses which teach the universality 
of Christ's Christianity. The evidence of 
this universality, however, does not lie, 
primarily, in a few verses or utterances 
liable to be misunderstood or open to more 
interpretations than one. The evidence lies 
rather in the very Gospel itself, where wc 
see what Christ's Christianity really wai 
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and how absolute is its adaptation to every 
possible condition and to every human 
need. 

Nevertheless, a few verses may be re- 
ferred to here to show that Christ claimed 
for his teaching a universal application, and 
that he was conscious of the world-vision. 
The Gospel breathes an atmosphere of in- 
dusiveness, with its reiterated "all", its 
"whosoever", its "every one", its "all 
nations", "any man", "the earth", "the 
world". We find the Master at the very 
threshold of his career accepting John's 
appellation of him as "the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world" 
(John 1:29). Christ was a complete man, 
and therefore a citizen and a patriot. He 
was in this way a Jew. He spoke to the 
Jews, but only that through them he might 
speak to all races. His favorite appellation 
for himself seems to have been "the Son 
of Man" (Matt. 8:20). He spoke of his 
disciples as "the light of the world" (Matt. 
5:14). He calls himself more than once 
"the light of the world" (John 8:12). 
Some of Christ's incidental words afford 
some of those indirect proofs, such as 
lawyers love, that Christ had the world- 
vision. Of the woman who anointed him 
in the house of Simon the Leper, he said 
that wheresoever his Gospel should be 
preached in the whole world, the story of 
what she did should be told (Matt. 26: 13). 
He spoke of other folds than the Jewish. 
"Other sheep have I which are not of this 
fold" (John 10:16). And all these folds 
were to become one: "There shall be one 
fold and one shepherd". His final great 
command was to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to very creature (Mark 
16:15). Such are but a few of the verses 
upon which may be based the teaching of 
the universality of the Christianity of 
Christ the supreme truth of which, how- 
ever, lies in the understanding of what was 
the (Thristianity of Christ. 



One evidence of the universality of the 
Christianity of Christ is that Christianity, 
even with the faulty interpretation and 
following it has had, has even so met the 
deepest needs of large bodies of men of 
the most diverse races and under the most 



difficult conditions. Compare, for a mo- 
ment, Christianity in this respect with other 
great religions. The religion accredited 
with the largest number of adherents next 
to Christianity is Confucianism — some 
300,000,000 adherents to compare with 
Christianity's 564,000,000. But how narrow 
is its hold upon the world. It is limited 
practically to a single race, the Chinese, 
in one section of a single continent. Mo- 
hammedanism, which probably comes next 
in number of adherents, with some 
221,000,000, is almost equally limited, in 
that it, like Confucianism, has not made 
any serious impress upon more than one 
type of civilization. Hindooism, with its 
210,000,000, is as little known out of India 
and the immediately adjacent countries as 
is Confucianism outside of China. Animism, 
with 158,000,000, is geographically more 
scattered, but has never reached any but 
the most primitive and least developed 
races. In Buddhism, with 138,000,000 of 
adherents, we have a much higher faith, 
and one which has reached out beyond the 
land of its birth, being found largely in 
Japan and China as well as India, but its 
adherents are practically all in one-half of 
one of the continents, and all of approxi- 
mately the same general Oriental cast of 
mind. Shintoism, with its 25,000,000, is 
entirely racial, while Judaism, with 13,000,- 
000, is almost absolutely identical with the 
spread of one race. Compare this now 
with the world march of Christianity, even 
with all the imperfections of CHiristianity's 
development. It began with a Semitic 
race, but soon took root with the dogma- 
loving Greek, the more practical Roman, 
the war-like (Joth, the fervid Celt, the 
undeveloped Slav and Hun. It crossed the 
ocean and became the religion of the New 
World. To-day it is going around the 
world as a missionary religion and waking 
to a new life the races of the Far East. 

(Christianity, too, reaches all classes and 
conditions. Among all these races it has 
reached the learned and the unlearned, the 
rich and the poor, the contemplative and 
the practical. If in some countries the 
working classes have been much estranged 
from its churches, the cause is generally 
admitted to be found in the betrajral of 
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Christianity by mammonized followers, 
not in Christianity itself. If in other coun- 
tries many of the educated are inclined 
to unbelief, it is as generally admitted that 
the reason lies in the substitution of dog- 
mas for the simple teaching of Christ's 
Gospel. The apparent limitations to the 
universality of Christianity thus come 
from its perversions and not from itself. 
Christianity as Christ taught it has proved 
itself a religion for all races and peoples 
and classes and conditions of mankind. 

Again, Christianity shows its universality 
by its marvelous power of adaptability to 
circumstances the most dissimilar. Com- 
pare Christianity in the first century, the 
thirteenth, and the nineteenth. In the first 
century the Christian Church was in the 
Upper Chamber and in the Catacombs, — 
little companies of believers living the life 
of love, without ecclesiasticism or sacer- 
dotalism. It had no dogma and no ritual. 
It spread chiefly among the lowly, to no 
little extent among slaves. At the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, when 
Innocent III wore the tiara, the Church 
claimed and largely exerted power 
temporal as well as spiritual; it was a- 
vast machine, the center of civilization and 
a bond of union among the nations; it 
had virtually one ritual and one creed 
throughout the Christian world. To-day 
we find Christendom divided into a hun- 
dred sects, composed of churches with 
almost every kind of creed, or with none; 
churches with every form of organization, 
or with nearly none; churches following 
the most diverse rituals, or following none. 
We see the Church in most countries sepa- 
rated from the State, disclaiming all tem- 
poral power, yet probably influencing and 
moving the world as never before. Could 
conditions be more different? Yet into 
each Christianity has entered with a mould- 
ing and a controlling force. 

Once more, — Christianity shows itself 
adapted to universality by the fact that 
it is the accepted religion among the 
races which have shown leadership and 
which promise soon to be the controlling 
nations of the earth. Different thinkers be- 
lieve that the dominant people of the earth 
will be Anglo-Saxon, Teuton, Slav, or per- 



haps Japanese. The religion of the first 
three of these races is Christianity, and 
if it is not of the fourth, that race has 
come into power only through its adoption 
of principles Christian in origin and in 
development, if not in name. Christianity 
thus gives promise of even more influence 
in the future than it has to-day. 

Lastly and supremely, Christianity shows 
its universality in that it is adapted to all 
the abiding wants and needs of mankind. 
This will appear more manifest in the last 
two lessons of this month, but can be 
made clear now. Compare the adaptability 
of Christianity with that of other religions. 
The racial religions of Asia and the ethnic 
religions of Europe have all been attempts 
to reach and to express the eternal life. 
But in seeking to do this each expressed 
itself in one form, thus allowing of no 
progress or growth. As a result, one of 
two things happened. Either the nations, 
such as Greece, Rome and Scandinavia, 
progressed and gave up their ancient ethnic 
faiths, or, as China, India, Arabia, held 
to their ancient faiths and became arrested 
in development as in an eternal sleep. 
Confucianism is nearly 2,500 years old. 
Shintoism is ancestor worship. Islamism 
still echoes Mohammed's closed message. 
Judaism alone of the racial religions had 
prophetic vision, but when One came to 
fulfill its prophecies in an unexpected way, 
it knew him not, and shut itself np to 
its past. Christianity, on the contrary, is 
a religion of progress, of the eternal prin- 
ciples, not limited to one form ; it puts its 
emphasis upon life, which means growth. 
Not only is Christianity thus uniquely a 
religion of life, but it is, as we shall see 
in the ensuing lessons, exactly adapted to 
meet the wants and the needs of the uni- 
versal life of man. Immanuel Kant, who 
is regarded as the greatest philosopher 
Christendom has produced, found in nature 
and in history a universal plan by which 
the human race would fulfill its destiny on 
the earth in a kingdom of *^e good". 
Jesus Christ came preaching the Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth, and Christianity >s 
the carrying out of Christ's will to fulfill 
this universal tendency of nature and of 
history. 
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November 14th.-^The Church the 
World's First International. 
Scripture Lesson. — Whatever view be 
taken of the account in the Book of Acts 
of the Day of Pentecost, the birthday of 
the Christian Church — whether it be taken 
with literal exactness or as a symbolic 
statement — ^the "gift of tongues", the vital 
international character of the Church at 
ils very start, stands out with emphatic 
clearness. "Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
and in Judea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt, 
and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, 
and strangers of Rome, Jews and prose- 
lytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear 
them speak in our tongues the wonderful 
works of God" (Acts 2: 9-11). What could 
be more international than this? Here we 
have representatives of every continent 
and almost of every race known to the 
ancient world. Acts 2:1-11 tells us the 
story of the giving to the early disciples of 
the first lesson in the intemationality of 
the Church, the very story showing us how 
new and unprecedented was this teaching. 



In fragmentary utterances by early phil- 
osophers, or in obscure passages of the so- 
called "Sacred Books of the East", you 
may find here and there hints or teachings 
which rise on occasion above the limits of 
race and nationality and have elements of 
universality. But these as compared with 
the world-consciousness which you find in 
the early Christian literature are indeed 
very few and very vague. 

When, moreover, it comes to acting upon 
this principle of universality, the Christian 
Church was certainly the first to be organ- 
ized upon an international basis. What a 
departure this was may be seen by re- 
membering what was the general attitude 
at the time of Christ towards those of for- 
eign nationality. In Greek the same word 
was used for stranger and barbarian, in 
Latin for stranger and enemy. Especially 
among the Jews was this narrow national- 
ism carried to the farthest extreme. They 
entertained a supreme contempt and even 
hatred for everything and everybody not 
Jewish. All heathen were considered pol- 
luted. It was held that even the good deeds 



of the Gentiles were reckoned to them as 
sins. What a change then, when, as we have 
seen, from its very start the Christian 
Church transcended the demarcations of 
race and soon became consciously inter- 
national. The early desciples, indeed, did 
not at first understand this, and had to be 
taught the lesson by a special revelation 
(Peter's vision. Acts 10) and by reiterated 
teachings. Nevertheless, unconsciously, the 
Church was universal always. It breathed 
an atmosphere of universality from its 
founder. The "alls" of the Epistles of 
St. Paul answer to the "alls" and "who- 
soevers" of Christ. "As in Adam all die. 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive" 
(I Cor. 15:22), sums up St. Paul's con- 
ception of a universal destiny. "There is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 
So St. Paul wrote (Gal. 3:28). 

It presently became necessary for the 
Church to act upon this principle. Spread- 
ing among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
the Church soon came to be actually inter- 
national in fact, and then in theory. Rome 
was quick to detect this internationalism. 
Other religions were racial, therefore lim- 
ited, and therefore not to be feared. Hence 
Rome tolerated them. Rome did not care 
what gods the Persians, or the Egyptians, 
or the Gauls worshipped, provided these 
gods stayed in their national homes and 
did not invade the Empire. But Chris- 
tianity would not stay at home. The Church 
was not a Jewish sect. Christianity went 
everywhere and transcended all limits of 
nationality. Hence Rome feared it. It 
was made a *'relig%o illicitae'. Hence the 
persecutions. 

But Rome could not down Christianity, 
so Rome adopted it, and in so doing almost, 
wrecked it. Still the Church remained 
ever actually and consciously international. 
Augustine, in "The City of God", con- 
ceives of the (Thurch as a universal spirit- 
ual kingdom, to rise on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire. The medieval church aimed 
to carry out this ideal. The whole history 
of the Middle Ages turns largely on the 
battles between the emperors, Greek, 
Frank, or German, claiming to represent 
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the Holy Roman Empire, and the Popes, 
claiming to rule all the world as vice- 
regents of God and successors of Christ. 
Protestantism has equally taught the 
internationality of the Church. In the 
world-imperialism of papal Christianity the 
claims of national liberties were over- 
shadowed. Protestants asserted against 
this the right of independent nations, in- 
dependent sects, independent churches, in- 
dependent human wills. But it, too, con- 
ceived of the Church as international. Each 
was independent of the others, but all alike 
dependent upon Christ. He was the su- 
preme Head of the Church. Protestant 
church unity is spiritual in nature; in ex- 
ternal union it is weak; yet Protestants, 
quite as truly as Romanists, believe in the 
universal application of Christianity, and 
Protestantism has proven itself rather more 
international than Rome. The Church was 
the world's first international. Missions 
are to-day making the Church the world's 
greatest international. 



November 21st. — Christianity a Life, 

Not a Dogma. 

Scripture Lesson. — "Not every one that 
saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven" 
(Matt. 7:21). This is the key word of 
Christ upon this point. The whole em- 
phasis of Christ's teaching was upon obe- 
dience, action, living, not upon doctrine. 
Christ prescribed no forms and formulated 
no creed; but with tireless reiteration in- 
sisted on right living. 'If any man wills to 
do his" (God's) "will, he shall know of the 
doctrine" (John 7:17). So Jesus spoke 
of doctrine and of life. In his parable of 
the Last Judgment, (Thrist pictures men 
as judged of God simply according to 
their deeds of love. There is not one word 
about church connection, or faith, or doc- 
trine, — not that these are unimportant, but 
that the life is the principal thing, and 
these are important only as they lead to the 
life (Matt 25:31-46). Christ's message is 
for life in this world, — indeed, the whole 
emphasis of his preaching is upon the life 
now. Beyond all question Christ believed 
in and taught immortality and the life to 



come. He came to bring "life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel" (II 
Tim. 1-10). But his emphasis is upon the 
life now. In the three Synoptic (Jospels, 
all that Christ has to say concerning the 
several subjects of the church, the soul, 
death (including his own), heaven, im- 
mortality, and eternal life could all be 
printed on a little less than a single page 
of Bagster's Polyglot Bible. Since these 
Gospels contain in all sixty- two pages, it 
follows that less than one-sixty-second part 
of these Gospels is upon these subjects. 
The word soul does not once occur, with 
any religious significance, in Luke's (k)spcL 
Not once does Jesus use the words "eternal 
life" in this (Jospel. Only once in Matthew 
and once in Mark does Christ speak of 
eternal life,— in Matthew as a reward of 
those who had served their fellow-men 
(Matt 25:46), and in Mark as the reward 
of those who have sacrified for him (Mark 
10:30). It is thus perfectly evident that 
the whole emphasis of Christ's teaching is 
upon life in this world. 



The truth of the assertion that Chris- 
tianity is a life, not a dogma, we have scea 
in an examination of the Gospels them- 
selves, but the importance of this may be 
brought out by observing how Christ's 
teachings have been perverted in diis re- 
spect, and the woeful and pernicious ef- 
fects of the perversion. 

This perversion became marked in the 
Age of Constantine. At that time Chris- 
tianity, having been declared by Constan- 
tine to be the State religion of the Roman 
Empire, came perilously near to gaining 
the world and losing its own soul. Attain- 
ing for the first time to world power, it 
fell under the snare of temporal ambitions, 
avarice, and worldly lusts. It forgot its 
first love and fell from its first life, (^n- 
stantine removed his capital to the great 
city of Byzantium, henceforward caOed 
Constantinople, and the Christian Church as 
the State Church fell largely under the 
influence of the dogma-loving and meta- 
physically-minded Greeks. In the great 
coimcils of Nicea and of Constantinople 
were formulated the historic creeds. The 
Church became divided between opposing 
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metaphysical views. Dogma was the thing 
most talked about and discussed, and this 
not only among the doctors of the Church 
but among the populace. In the Hippo- 
drome of Constantinople, chariot races 
were run between representatives of op- 
posing theological views, the populace tak- 
ing sides with the "blue" chariots, which 
stood for orthodoxy, or the "green", which 
stood for heterodoxy. Christian living 
"became relatively little thought of. A 
Christian was one who held certain doc- 
trines. Largely as a result, the Eastern 
Church came to be mummified in the pre- 
sentation of forms from which the life had 
almost entirely departed. 

The Church of the West put less em- 
phasis upon doctrine and more upon insti- 
tutionalism, but nevertheless, equally with 
the East, insisted upon acceptance of cer- 
tain forms of doctrine and connected 
these with submission to an institutionalism 
more developed than that of the East. The 
Christianity of tl^e Western Church in the 
Middle Ages thus came to mean submis- 
sion to an institution which declared certain 
doctrines. The Church of the West de- 
veloped in medieval days more discipline, 
but scarcely more Christian living than the 
Church of the East. 

The Protestant Reformation broke with 
this ecdesiasticism and freed the individual 
will and conscience, but nevertheless em- 
phasized doctrine not much less than the 
Church of Rome, only instead of one creed 
it had a hundred. Each Protestant sect 
and denomination has to-day its own creed. 
Protestantism has set deep emphasis upon 
the personal life, but little upon the social 
life and unity, so that the very word com- 
munion, which ought to mean the fellow- 
ship of believers, has come to stand for 
the separate divisions in a torn and dis- 
united Christendom, divided chiefly by 
dogmas. Dogma in the Eastern Church 
supplanted life. Dogma and institutional- 
ism overshadowed life in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Dogma has been largely the 
occasion of the divisions, and therefore of 
the weakness, of Protestant Christianity. 
Dogma has thus very greatly contributed to 
the undoing of the Church of Christ. 

This is not to say that there is no place 



for doctrine in Christianity. It makes 
much difference what a man believes. The 
formulation of a belief or a creed is prob- 
ably necessary to educational thinking. But 
these things, good and necessary in their 
place, come to be evil when they are put 
instead of Christian living, and even when 
they are made so important as to call atten- 
tion away from Christian living. In both 
the Eastern and the Western church, and 
to a less extent in all Protestant com- 
munions, there is no doubt that dogma has 
been given too high a place, with the dis- 
astrous results we have seen. How far 
this is from the emphasis upon life which 
Christ puts we have found in the Gospels 
themselves. 

The second great historic perversion has 
been that of "other-worldliness", and this 
has been the more emphasized in Protestant 
days. Qaiming temporal power, the Cath- 
olic churches, East and West, have tried 
to influence, and, for better or for worse, 
certainly have influenced the life of this 
world. It was left for Protestantism to 
develop the vast, complete "other-worldli- 
ness". Exalting the individual and the 
soulv it has through this very exaltation 
often forgotten the social duties and the 
"this-world" life, which we have seen to be 
the subject most emphasized by Christ. 
Some of the results of this have been the 
maladjustment of institutional Christianity 
to the community and civilization. The 
first vessel which sailed from England to 
buy slaves in Africa and sell them in the 
West Indies bore the name "Jesus". The 
"other-worldliness" of Protestantism has 
given us a perverted conception of Chris- 
tianity and of the Church. Christians have 
repeatedly used it as an excuse for not 
performing their civic and political duties. 
The "stay-at-home" vote is to a consider- 
able extent a Protestant church vote. It 
has often allowed conscientious Christians 
to be very cruel and selfish business men. 
Some of the least humane capitalists haw 
been eminent churchmen. How different 
was the Christianity of Christ! It is hit 
Christianity we need to solve the problems 
of the world. A Christianity which is lore 
is adapted to every need. 
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November 28th. — Christianity for 
the Individual, for the State* for 
the World. 

Scripture Lesson. — The proof that 
Christianity is both for the individual and 
for society lies, as we have seen many 
limes in these lessons, in the realization of 
what Christ meant in his preaching of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, which beyond ques- 
tion formed the burden of his Gospel. Says 
Dr. Archibald Robertson, principal of 
King's College, London, "There can be no 
question that in our Lord's teaching the 
Kingdom is the representative and all-em- 
bracing summary of his distinctive mission. 
It forms the key to his ministry". Jesus 
began to preach and to say, "Repent: for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand" (Matt. 
4:17). He declares that to preach this 
kingdom he has come. "I must preach 
the good tidings of the Kingdom of God 
. . . for therefore was I sent" (Luke 
4:43). He refers to the Kingdom of 
Heaven more than fifty times according 
to the Gospel of Matthew, and more than 
one hundred times according to the first 
three (jospels. He went about in all Galilee 
teaching and preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom (Matt 4:23). After his resur- 
rection he was seen for forty days "speak- 
ing of the things concerning the Kingdom 
of (jod" (Acts 1:3). His commission to 
the twelve apostles was, "As ye go, preach, 
saying, The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand" 
(Matt 10:7). 

Now, what did Christ mean by the King- 
dom of Heaven? He never formally de- 
nned it He did not need to; he spoke to 
Jews to whom the phrase was a familiar 
one, at least since the age of the prophet 
Daniel. They understood what he meant 
Not defining it, he must have meant what 
they understood by it or he was a deceiver 
on the main subject of his preaching. What 
did the Jews of Christ's day understand by 
it? This is plain. They understood, in 
the first place, a kingdom upon this earth. 
The whole later Jewish history shows this. 
They did not mean a kingdom in heaven 
after death. Many Jews do not seem to 
have believed in an existence after death. 
The Jews, beyond all question, believed in 
a kingdom of David to be established on 



this earth. Secondly, they believed this 
kingdom would be universal on this earth, 
all nations becoming subject to the Jews 
(See Isaiah 2:3; 24:23; Ps. 48:2; 72:8- 
12; Micah 4:13; Dan. 7:14). Thirdly, 
they believed that this kingdom would have 
an ideal character. The Old Testament is 
full of idealistic pictures of the kingdom, 
which grow loftier and more spiritual in 
the process of development of the na- 
tional character (See Isaiah 35:1; 55:13; 
60: 17; 65: 17-25; Micah 4: 3-4; Hab. 2: 14; 

Joel 2:24-26; Mai 3:12). There is no 
question, then, as to what the Jews under- 
stood by the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
therefore of what Christ must have meant 
He meant an ideal kingdom, spiritual, but 
in this world ; a universal kingdom, bat of 
which he, as the son of David, was to be 
the king. That he made this claim a hun- 
dred passages in the Gospels prove. By the 
Kingdom of Heaven, then, (Thrist meant a 
universal kingdom upon this earth, where 
he should be the king — the law of (fod, 
the law of the realm, his people walking 
in love and in obedience to it Of this 
the whole New Testament is the proof. 
Does this not mean an ideal condition in 
this world— everything to be made perfect- 
perfect individuals in an ideal worid? Not 
a saving of individuals out of this life for 
heaven, which means salvation for the in- 
dividual only, but a kingdom upon this 
earth of love and blessedness for all The 
Christianity of Christ, therefore, is a foU 
universal religion, for the individual in- 
deed, but for the wide world in a perfect 
social environment a social Christianity. 



The completeness of Christ's Christian- 
ity for the individual no Christian will 
deny, but many Christians, in spite of the 
Gospel record, have denied and stiU deny 
its social application, and by so doing have 
brought great ills upon the world and great 
disgrace upon the Church. Can any mod- 
em man deny the importance of soda! 
conditions and of environment? Does a 
single living parent fail to recognize the 
importance of having a proper environ- 
ment a good home for his child? Is there 
a loving parent who is content to leave 
his children to suffer aud starve in a dirty, 
ill-kept home, telling them that these 
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things do not matter provided they are 
individually preparing to go to heaven 
when they die? Is there any loving parent 
who dares mock his children in this way? 
Yet that is practically the attitude into 
which individualistic Christianity puts God, 
with the declaration that his religion has no 
message for society, but is only to prepare 
individuals for heaven. Is God so much 
worse than earthly parents? Certainly one 
finds nothing like this in the Christianity 
of Christ. He came feeding the hungry 
bodies, curing physical ailments, preaching 
acts of brotherly love, making his final and 
only measure of righteousness the ques- 
tion whether or not we have performed 
acts of social righteousness. 

And what evils have come to the world 
and what disgrace to the Church because 
Christians have failed to apply Christ's 
teaching to society. At this moment we 
are having the horrors of the most direful 
war in history because the so-called Chris- 



tian nations have failed to apply the prin- 
ciples of Christ to their national, economic, 
and social life. What forms the chief 
obstacle to Christian foreigfn missionary 
work is what the non-Christian races are 
learning of the conduct of our civic and 
commercial affairs, and the conditions of 
the slums in our great cities. Till people 
see that Christian nations order their lives 
in this world upon Christian principles, 
it will become, as knowledge of affairs 
grows around the world, increasingly 
difficult to convert to an individual and 
"other-world" Christianity. You cannot 
force Christianity upon the world by the 
use of guns, because the world knows that 
force is not Christianity. Business men 
who make millions out of suffering em- 
ployees can never be successful mission- 
aries. Only a complete social and individ- 
ual Christianity can ever save the world. 
This can; and this beyond question was 
what Christ taught. 



THE CHURCH'S GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

The Christian Church, especially in Anglo-Saxon countries, is awakening to an 
extraordinary paradox in its position. . . . The disinherited and the humble were the 
first to profess the faith, and the formulae of that faith are theirs. The prosperous 
are those who now profess it, and the formulae are strange upon their lips. 

At the time of the first Christmas, the poor, the slaves, the oppressed, were craving 
a Deliverer, throughout that Roman Empire on whose upper circles "disgust and secret 
longing^ had fallen. The sense of sin, growing curiously deep just then, blended with 
a confused resentment against injustice at the roots of things; the quickened personal 
life shared by the proletariat with the rest of the world hungered for some aid to self- 
respect. How fully Christianity met these needs — Christianity, with its story of a Car- 
penter, despised and rejected, executed as an agitator, victor over death, Saviour from 
sins, who washed men in his blood and made them kings and priests before God! The 
new hope was born among workingmen. Secretly, swiftly, it spread through the Roman 
underworld, though an occasional "intellectuar', as we might now say, rose to leadership 
in the movement. It swept through Asia Minor westward to the center of the empire, 
thence out to farthest barbarian bounds. Many educated and prosperous people were 
before long touched by the rapture which so strangely blotted out worldly distinctions; 
yet in the main the faith percolated up from below, bearing the clear stamp of the 
proletarian religion. God had put down the mighty and exalted the humble. He had 
filled the hungry, while the rich were sent empty away. What though these marvels 
were achieved on the spiritual rather than the natural plane? AH the more satisfying, 
all the more permanent. Blessed were the poor, the meek, the hungry for justice; the 
dispossessed and defeated lifted their brows to heaven to catch the light of a new 
morning in which military valor, administrative power, intellectual acumen, slipped into 
shadow, and the radiance fell on the servile virtues which Paganism had scorned. 

Of course the situation did not last long. Christianity was too rare a discovery to 
be left in the hearts of slaves. At first more or less a class-conscious movement, it was 
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saved from being revolutionary also only by its apocalyptic hope, and by the instiict 
for non-resistance and obedience native to the classes through which it spread. But 
from the first it held the germs of a universal faith, and it slipped from the control of 
the proletariat as it had slipped from the control of the Jews. Before long, we find it 
approved by the authorities ; and the Gift of Constantine, "Ahi Costantin di quanto mal 
fu matre!" united an institutional Catholicism firmly with the existing order. Fervent 
Christian missionaries now aimed at the conversion of princes, who, when converted, 
imposed the new religion wholesale on their realms, and brought the armies of their 
adversaries to baptism at the point of the sword. 

These subject populations seem to have been genuinely Christianized after a fashion. 
We confront a medieval Europe which, in a sense, deserves the name of Christendom; 
however childishly the religion be conceived, it is at least the common heritage. The 
feudal baron and his least of villeins are fed from the same altar and die with the same 
invocations on their lips. The faith. Catholic in more than name, encourages a spiritual 
democracy that goes far to mitigate the harshness of class-barriers, and to plant in race 
consciousness, however obscurely, the seed of brotherhood. Through the Middle Ages, 
our paradox, however humorous, is innocent and unconscious. Cheerily the followers 
of the Prince of Peace go forth to war and live by the rule of might Archbishop Turpin 
gives his Franks for penance an order to "fight their best" ; Roland in one breath invokes 
St. Michael, and bids farewell to his sword, "the fair and holy", prototypes these of 
endless warrior prelates and most Christian, Catholic and predatory nobles, on whose 
lips the Gospel maxims sound strange indeed. But men were simple then. The fightiog 
had to be done, the authority to be maintained, and sunset years in a monastery migbt 
always atone for a vehement noon. Meanwhile, there were always the voiceless throngs of 
faithful, wistful people — villeins, vagrants, poor folk of the towns — to whom the vision 
of the city of peace, where the humble should reign, brought help and healing; mei 
who cherished with passionate devotion their glorious secret, belief in the workman 
who had been cradled in a barn, had lived a houseless man, and who should be Judge 
and Overlord of all the great of the earth. "Our Prince Jesus poverty chose, and hii 
apostles twelve ; and aye the langer they lived the less goods they had." Honor poor 
men, "for in their likeness oft our Lord hath been known." So said old Langland 
patiently. 

Do poor folk take like comfort to-day? One doubts it; for Christianity, to all 
appearance, at least in Protestant countries, is certainly no longer in any general sense 
a proletarian religion. As we said at the outset it has largely passed into the hands of 
the privileged. . . . Fifty years and more ago, Matthew Arnold pointed out the 
divorce of the working people from religion as the most sinister sign of the times. He 
hoped to win them back by blotting out dogma in favor of ethics; but it is not the 
working class that has accepted his suave attenuations of the Gospel. To picture die 
congregation in a popular church transformed into the sort of audience to be seen at 
a Socialist rally or a strikers' meeting is a startling flight of fancy. The hungry and 
the meek no longer sing the Magnificat. Respectable and relatively prosperous people 
fill the churches so far as they are filled; establish missions, guilds and institutional 
centres for the class to which they owed their faith in the beginning, and worry 
seriously over the "lapsed masses". 

Nor does one see any immediate prospect of change in the curious situation. The 
classes at the base of things suffer to-day under sorrowful pressure of industrial anxiety. 
Their members, when gentle, have often too little vitality for church going, and when 
spirited, experience too sharp indignation at the heart-root to enjoy peaceful religioos 
hope. General interest among them is largely transferred from another world to this 
one; a new religion, the dangerous religion of revolt, spreads like silent flame among 
the working classes. Eager in propaganda as the religion of Paul was once, it lurei 
it quickens, it wakes in dull eyes the light that Christianity no longer kindles. We may 
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mourn as we will. We may analyze causes forever in the magazines. In sincere dis- 
tress over souls that perish, we may multiply our missions; the situation will persist 
The people who most loudly glorify submission and renunciation belong to the class 
least called on to practice these virtues; those who extol a homeless Lord command 
fair homes where their children gather in peace around them, while the landless and 
homeless have wandered far from him, and are seeking strange new guides. 

What are we to learn from this situation? . . . What is the opportunity, what 
the summons, afforded in the dramatic transformation of Christianity from a religion 
of slaves to a religion of masters? The greatest we could ask. It is the chance to demon- 
strate, with a unique cogency, that Christianity is no mere natural product, but a super- 
natural power. We can rout for all time the economic determinist. We can prove, as 
Eucken says . . . that "reality has a depth beyond the natural man". . . . 

Where do we so find it? Where perceive clear proof of the Christian ideal running 
counter to the psychology engendered by circumstances? . . . 

What is this? You point to the hold Christianity has on the prosperous classes? 
To our large congregations, our great contributions to missions and philanthropy, our 
solemn stress on "social service", our magnates of finance passing the contribution 
plate? — And here it is to be feared that the caviller pauses and shrugs. Amuse your- 
selves as you like, he says. Try as you will to add to the assets of one order of 
things, the earthly, the perquisites of another order, the heavenly; reserve your Chris- 
tian principles for private consumption in the family circle, or treat them as an affair 
of the heart, sentimentally spiritual, unrelated to the way in which you make or spend 
your income. Evade as you choose the plain purport of your Master's teaching of 
brotherhood. The religion you profess may last your time, but it is as surely dying 
out as the plants in his old story withered from lack of soil. What we outsiders need 
in order to convince us that you Christians have indeed "broken through into reality" 
is to see those who can command luxury choosing poverty so long as their brothers 
want; those who might rule men, industrially or politically, becoming true servants of 
the democracy. It is to find Christians voting in public matters steadily against their 
own class interests, and in private life literally caring more to share than to own. 
This spectacle, we grant, would be an effective proof of a divine religion. But men 
are not likely to see it. 

No? But what if they did? 

Since the days of the martyrs, Christians have had no chance to bear witness so 
salient, so inviting, to the reality of their faith. . . . Obvious economic sacrifice on 
the part of Christians at large is the only sound means to silence the reiterated sneer 
of the materialistic radical who threatens our civilization. He is honestly convinced 
that no solid gain in justice or freedom has ever been carried through with the support 
of those who had anything to lose by it. . . . He insists ad nauseam that every ad- 
vance in popular freedom has been wrested with difficulty and violence by the oppressed 
from the oppressors. If you say that it is better to endure injustice than to seek 
justice by violence, he asks if you regret Runnymede and the Boston Tea-Party. If 
you remark sententiously that "nothing is ever achieved by violence", he retorts with 
some show of reason that little has ever been achieved otherwise. Plead with him to 
wait patiently till brotherly love shall accomplish its work, unaided by coarser powers. 
he will point a sinister finger at the workers, for instance, in the textile industries, 
remark that he is in a hurry, and challenge you to adduce specific instances on your side. 

And it must be confessed that he has you in a corner. You search history too often 
in vain to refute him. Instances of individual self-sacrifice are gloriously common: 
instances of corporate self-sacrifice are conspicuous by their absence. The most pictur- 
esque instance does not come from Christendom at all; it is the abnegation of the 
Japanese Samurai. 
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But that such instances have been rare in the past does not prove that they cannot 
occur in the future. Possibih'ties change. Democracy sinks in. . . . If its in- 
tuitions are genuine, they must engender, not merely neutrality, but disinhecited action. 
It must be proved, not by words but by deeds, that large masses of people arc 
more affected by desire for the common good than by desire to protect their own 
interests. 

Democracy of this type needs a spiritual instrument Where can we look for such 
an instrument so naturally as to the Christian Church? The inspiration she supplies 
should guide her children. . . . and to-day should, above all, direct them toward social 
service. The chief hope of idealism in the present crisis is in the attitude and action of 
Christians from the prosperous classes. Will they hold to the solid, imperturbable tenets 
of their class, stubbornly defending a system alien to the spirit of their Master, even 
while professing in jejune generalizations to believe in his ideals? Or will they afford 
the most striking instance in history of a group-consciousness transcending lower forces, 
and acting, directly from Above, counter to its own material advantage? 

Should they so act, they would furnish an amazing spectacle indeed — a miracle, if 
you will. For class-interest is a force so subtle, universal, irresistible, that to bid men 
defy it is like bidding the body defy gravitation: the lungs refuse to breathe. 

Is it not thinkable that to the end of just this miracle the striking transference of 
Christianity from the underworld to the world of comfort and prosperity was deter- 
mined in heavenly councils and brought about through slow historic process? Future 
church historians may show with dramatic power how Christianity, at the crisis of its 
fate, had insensibly changed from the refuge of the proletariat to the home of the 
privileged in order that a triumphant demonstration of its divine nature might be afforded 
by the action of its followers, who in time of social revolution were chief agents in 
destroying all undue privilege by which they and their class could profit 

The virtues called for by Christianity are distinctly supernatural. They run athwart 
every instinct of unregenerate man; and to root them in the human soil every advan- 
tage had to be taken. Even before the Christian era much had been done. To give the 
human animal the freedom of a higher than animal life is a tremendous feat. At first 
the process was evident only at rare points and moments, as in maternal devotioa, 
where the ego is promoted a little, only a very little way, out of its own self. When 
that potent help to the achievement of the high task, the Christian ideal, entered the 
world, it had first to sow its seed among the lower classes, because those classes could 
foster that seed best. Such conditions as Christianity found for its inception in Judea, 
and encountered during its early progress in the Roman Empire, were a necessity for 
its survival. Renunciation, pity, meekness, had to commend themselves first to those who 
knew how to pity because they had suffered, to renounce because they had never pos- 
sessed, who by force of their outward situation were prepared to find joy in persecu- 
tion, peace in subjection, immortal hope in their lack of earthly good. 

To their amazement they did find these things, and found them precious. In the 
midst of their chains they became free, not by shaking off the chains, but by learning 
that in bondage is truest freedom. Disciplined through the ages in the mystic Christian 
joy, that joy became to them so intensely real that the wistful world of wealth and suc- 
cess, looking in their faces, reluctantly acknowledged a sweetness beyond all it had to 
give, and discovered itself an-hungered for the secret blessings of those beneath its feet. 
So even the prosperous and the happy learned to set their affections on things Above. 

But the story could not end there. The Christian virtues may take long centuries 
tb strike deep roots in lives not forced to them by circumstance; but the time comes 
when, if they are so rooted, they must blossom in triumphant and supernatural beauty. 
Otherwise our planet is a moral tragedy among the spheres. 

To-day, after nineteen hundred years, we hope for a season of blossom. Because 
the majority of Christian folk are now bom not to want but to reasonable comfort, 
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they can, if they will, demonstrate practically that comfort is matter of indifference to 
them compared with love. In no fantastic asceticism, but in sober modern fashion, 
let them renounce luxury in consumption, greed in acquisition, permitting their light to 
shine by allowing their motives to be known. Let them remember that there is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth. Above all, let them as members of the body politic and 
industrial quietly throw their adherence on the side of justice to the dispossessed, or, if 
this phrase does not appeal to them, of generosity to the weak. 

Never have Christian people had a more dramatic opportunity. Will they embrace 
it? When the Son of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth? 

— ViDA ScuDDER, in The Churchman. 



It has been thought best to omit this month the usual "Suggestions for Further 
Reading." In connection, however, with the article quoted above, which is an abridg- 
ment of an article by Vida D. Scudder in The Churchman, February 21, 1914, we would 
call attention to a little book of 145 pages, Jesus and Politics (by Harold B. Shepheard, 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.00 net), for which Miss Scudder has written a 
thoughtful and suggestive introduction. The title of the book is, we think, misleading. 
The dominant theme of Mr. Shepheard's little volume is not "Jesus and Politics," but 
Jesus and Civilization. This conception is emphasized and summarized in the chapter 
on "Right Poverty": "There is talk of increasing the common wealth, of extending 
public education, and housing reform and provision for old age, and against sickness 
and want of worlf by the establishment of public funds and by nationalization, or by 
increasing the powers of the community to interfere with personal property. . . . The 
movement is obvious, but we need to make it conscious, deliberate. The Christian logic 
of it is clear. Only by taxing and limiting our private possessions and by providing a 
common wealth with which to establish health conditions and wider education, and 
opportunity free to the poorest, can the world be opened to the less fortunate of our 
fellows. To complete what is already begun we shall indeed have to gWe up still more 
of our personal possessions, deliberately, to the common wealth, but that is the happy 
way of final poverty. But that is a poverty which is not destitution, because the common 
wealth would be ours, as every one's. And if we see the two worlds as Jesus did 
and realize that for the soul's sake, which lives beyond bodily death, it matters im- 
mensely whether men are starved in body or in mind, or full grown to live out the 
best in them, then we are not guiltless until we are glad to be poor with all men, and 
rich with them in common." — [Editor]. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 

By The Rev. Edgar Todd 
In The Churchman, September 4, 1915. 

It was never so necessary as it is now for the Christian Church to give united, definite 
and faithful testimony concerning the claims of Christ upon the entire human race. She 
alone can do it as it requires to be done. The whole world needs to be convinced of the 
eternal reality and worth of the things of the spirit. The Kingdom of God, which is 
righeousness, peace and joy, is the only possible alternative for the universal lawlessness 
which now devastates the earth. The Church has been empowered by her Lord to 
establish that Kingdom and to make it universal. . . . She has a mission and i 
message for every human soul. She is independent of the limitation, or control, of any 
particular nation or imperial state. She claims, in the name of her Master, completely to 
reorganize human life everywhere; that reorganization proceeds from within, and is, 
first of all, a new and living relationship with God, and, as a consequence, a new and 
eternal fellowship among men. 

The war has flung every human institution into the melting pot. That molten life 
of humanity will flow into many diflFerent moulds. "We know in our hearts," says 
Bishop Gore, "that what happens in our country after the war will depend upon whether 
the mind of the nation and, most of all, the mind of the Church, has learnt in the 
hour of need and anguish to be responsive to the divine claim and alive to the divine 
opportunity." ... 

We have forfeited our highest Christian prerogatives because we have not more 
generously shared them. The great discovery made by the Christian is that he has no 
rights. "I can remember," says Mark Rutherford, "the day and the very spot on which 
it flashed into me, like a sudden burst of the sun's rays, that I had no right to this 
or that — to so much happiness, or even so much virtue. What title-deeds could I show 
for such a right? Straight-way, it seemed as if the centre of the whole system of 
dissatisfaction were removed and as if the system collapsed." 



*A portion of a paper read by the Rev. Edgar Todd, a Congregational minister of Reddttck, 
England, at a Conference on Unity of Anglican and Free Church Ministers. 



Crises not only develop men, they develop and reaffirm fundamental principles. A 
crisis of incomprehensible proportions and incalculable issues is upon the world; there 
is a clarion call heard round the globe : "Watchman, what of the night ?" And woe be 
to watchman and city if the watchman slumbers. The very foundations themselves 
seem for the time to be shifting and the old order changeth. Where is the seer who 
can lift the curtain and give us visions of the morrow? 

Upon what basis is society, restless society with all that it comprehends, to be 
reorganized and reconstituted? Mighty forces are contending for supremacy; even the 
faithful are asking with imprisoned John the great question : "Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?" For decades past there has been a growing world- 
restlessness. It has manifested itself in every place and under every condition of life; 
it has almost seemed to portend that day when men's hearts fail them for fear and for 
looking for those things which are coming on the earth. Is it the dawn of that greater 
day when all mankind shall see the "Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven"? 
Are we nearing the higher fulfilment of His promise when 

"The glory of the Lord shall cover the earth 
As the waters cover the sea"? 

The Rev. Jaues E. FiUiEMAN, D.D., in The Churchman. 
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The development of the American ideal is dependent on the way in which this 
country reacts on the military, economic, and moral condition of the world. The 
new citizenship demands a knowledge of the elements which advance or retard the 
general betterment of mankind. The upheavals in Europe have already affected our con- 
ception of future ideals, and have thrust upon us a responsibility for civilization which 
we must inevitably assume. If civilization breaks down in Europe, we shall suffer just 
as vitally, although not so directly, as Germany, Great Britain, or France. The unique 
petition of the United States, however, gives her the leadership in establishing a new 
form of world society which will lay the foundations of a higher world life. Every 
citizen of our country should be conscious of this new obligation. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, in the Advocate of Peace. 
From an address delivered before the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association in Oakland, Gal. 



We dislike the words, but if we talk about social uplifters, reformers, humanitarian 
leaders, high above all your reformers, poets and prophets of the common people, write 
the name of the Carpenter's Son. He anticipated their independence and he went 
farther than they in his courage, in laying hold of the hopeless and in pleading the case 
of the unfortunate. Jesus was and is the Master of men because he represented in him- 
self a masterful leader and the masterful resources of humanity. . . . We dare claim 
him as the first and great cosmopolitan, the first and greatest universalist, not the 
theological universalist who expects to enjoy the future up yonder, but the universalist 
of the inclusive heart and the inclusive sympathy; the man whose gospel touched the 
Samaritan and kindled in the heart of Paul the mighty movement we call Christianity, 
the latest and perhaps most unique, if not the only unique characteristic of which is that 
it has over-reached all the other religions of the world in its inclusiveness. . . . 
Under adverse circumstances, taking full account of the intensity and narrowness of 
the stream that produced him, remembering the turbulent life about him, — when he 
broke through nationalism, partisanship, priestliness, and declared for the befriender of 
the man who had fallen among thieves, though a Samaritan, he declared a cosmopoli- 
tanism. — From an editorial in Unity^ June 24, 1915. 



"I believe that Christianity is approaching its supreme test. It rests with the coming 
generation to restore to the law and love of Christ its ancient power." — President 
HiBBBN, Princeton University. 



ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Formerly issued under the auspices of the 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

Series of Six Lectures, Each with 50 Slides, Rented at 
$3 per Lecture, or $15 for the Course 

New and Interesting Subjects — Suitable for Either Sunday 
Evening Services or Week Day Meetings 

Send for Circulars 

NATIONAL LECTURE BUREAU FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 

204 Montague Street, Brooldyii, N. Y. 
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LESSONS FOR 1916 



The following are the proposed lessons for next year. 

In view of the fact that most classes renew their activities in the 
fall, we have decided that in future our series shall begin with October in 
each year and end with the September number. 

In order to inaugurate this change, this course will end with Sep- 
tember, 1916. 



January. — New Americans. 

2. Their Inheritance. 

9. Their New Environment. 

16. The Obligations of Citizenship. 

23. The Obligations of Government. 

30. The Duty of the Church. 

February. — Community Welfare. 

6. A Community Program. 

13. Social Agencies and Community Co- 
operation. 

20. Social and Sanitary Surveys. 

27. Social Exhibits. 

March. — Motion Pictures. 

5. The Problem. 

12. Censorship. 

19. Local Legislation. 

26. The Church and Motion Pictures. 

April — Home Rule for Cities. 

2. Present Conditions. 

9. The Cost of Inefficiency. 

16. Municipal Home Rule, Pros and 
Cons. 

23. Administration by Experts. 

30. Municipal Ownership. 



May. — Strikes. 

7. The Causes. 
14. The Employee's Side. 
21. The Employer's Side. 
2a The Public. 

Jime. — Politics. 

4. The Dignity of Politics. 

11. Partisanship. 

18. Party Alinement in Local Electioaa. 

25. Politics and the Pulpit. 

July. — Penal Reform. 

2. Conditions in Prisons and Jsdls. 
9. Prison Labor. 

16. The Honor System. 

23. Probation. 

30. Capital Punishment. 

August. — Courts. 

6. The Courts and Politics. 

13. The Courts and Popular Discontent 

20. The Law's Delay. 

27. The Cost of Justice. 

September. — Profit Sharing. 

3. Its Possibilities and Impossibilities. 
10. Forms of Profit Sharing. 

17. Cooperation. 

24. The Workingman's Share. 



LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is oc cupied 
by Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or 
Sundays. This involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment* 
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''Our World" 

THE NEW WORLD LIFE 

By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 

Author of "Our Country," "The New Era," "Expansion Under New- World Conditions," etc. 

Presents the new world-life which became apparent during the nine- 
teenth century, and analyses the new world-problems which have grown out 
of that life. 

PRICE $1.00 CLOTH; 50 CENTS PAPER 

OPINIONS 



Rev. Frederick H. Page, President Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, Boston, Mass.: 

"It is hardly necessary to put the author's 
name on the title page of this book. Who 
but Josiah Strong could have written it 
with such immense view, such marshalling 
facts of first magnitude, and above all such 
ability to deduce great summaries? As a 
master workman in the high art of general- 
izing, where has he a superior? 

L. C. Barnes, Field Secretary, AS.HMS,: 

"The first volume of 'Our World* is mag- 
nificent. I am eager for the next one. You 
plow deeply and turn over fresh material 
at every step. No one else has been so 
gifted in combining philosophic grasp with 
statistical detail." 



The Outlook: 

'*Dr. Strong deals with his subjects as a 
statesman as well as a prophet, and has 
added a most important supplement to the 
library of recent volumes on our social 
problems and perils." 

E. A. Ross, Department of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Wisconsin: 

"No one equals Dr. Strong in presenting 
contemporary social problems in a way that 
reaches the intellect of a common man." 

J. M. Whiton, President of the New York 
Conference of Religion, New York City: 

"Its horizon is larger than that of other 
books on sociological topics. It is the only 
one I know which deals with the sociologi- 
cal interest of our republic as a great world 
power." 



THE NEW WORLD RELIGION 

By JOSIAH STRONG, D.D. 

Is the first attempt to interpret the teachings of Jesus from the social 
point of view, to show their perfect harmony with all established truths; 
and that they are the solution of the great world-problems, their perfect 
adaptation to the peculiar needs of our times and their fitness to constitute 
the universal and final religion. 

PRICE $1.50 CLOTH; 75 CENTS PAPER 

OPINIONS 
Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix^ First Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches 



of Christ in America: 

"You are bringing all Christians under 
the great debt and are helping to Chris- 
tianize Christcndom."^ 

Bishop Charles D. Williams, Diocese of 
Michigan: 

"It at once interprets the characteristic 
^^iritual movement of our age and gives 
it a great impetus." 



Prof. Edward A. Steiner, D.D., Grinnell, 
Iowa: 

"Your books have left a mighty impress, 
and this last book will greatly increase it." 



Rev. William Horace Day, D.D., Los An- 
geles, Cal.: 

'The ripeness of your experience and 
thinking and the breadth of your outlook 
give us that which I feel no other modern 
writer can quite parallel. I wish it might 
get into the hands of every church and 
social worker." 



Gospel of the Kingdom 

SERIES NO. 7 
1915 



JANUARY.^War and Its Causes. 

Militarism the burden of the world. Its human cost Its economic cost. Its 
moral cost. An inherited evil, its roots deep in the past. The causes of war: 
economic greed; materialistic conceptions of wealth and national development; 
racial prejudices. 

PEBRUARY.<-War and Civilization. 

A lapse to barbarism. War and the home. War and education. War and the 
arts. War and progress. War and eugenics. 

MARCHw— War and Labor. 

War chiefly the work of war-lords and money-lords. Fought by the masses for 
their masters. Who pays the bills? War and the paralysis of industry* 

APRIL.— New World-Ideals. 

Influence of ideals. Ideals of unity. A new world-life. The new sense of broth- 
erhood. World-patriotism. Trade vs. territ'^ry. A competition in service. 

MAY. — ^International Interdependence. 

In food supply; in commerce; in finance; in industry; in the arts ^nd sciences; 
in education; In progress. 

JUNE.— The New Internationalism. 

Disarmament. Obstacles in its way. Crying necessity for it. International 
federation. The Parliament of Man. An International court. An Internationa] 
police. 

JULYw— The March of Democracy. 

Democracy vs. war-lords. The problems of democracy. Democracy and dvili* 
zation. Democracy in industry. The organization of democracy. The coming 
of democracy. 

AUGUST.— -The Race Probletn. 

Race antagonism. Race and nationality. The place of nationality. The contri- 
bution of racial differences. 

SEPTEMBER.— The Contributions of the Races. 

The Anglo-Saxon. The Teutonic. The Slavic. The Latin. The races of Asia. 
The Negro, 

OCTOBER.— Christendom's Day of Judgment 

Is Christendom Christian? Christianity and war. The failore of purely indl- 
vidualic;tic Christianity. Social Christianity. Christianity and the state. 

NOVEMBER.— The Christianity of Christ. 

Christianity a universal religion. The Church, the world's first International 
The betrayal of the Church. Christianity a life, not a dogma. The contribntion 

of right doctrine. Christianity for the individual, for society, for the state, for 
the world. 

DECEMBER.— A Lasting Peace. 

The basis of peace. The methods of peace. The peace program needed. Develop- 
ment in peace. 

LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is occuf^ hf 
Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses on weekdays or Sundays. 
This involves no expense except for traveling and entertainment 
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WHAT IS PEACE? 



Never before in the history of the world 
has so much been written and said on the 
subject of peace as within the past year. 
We might imagine that the millennium was 
at the threshhold if all this agitation of 
the people concerning peace was simply 
the blossoming of right thought out of 
deep moral conviction. But never before 
has the whole world been so shaken and 
terrified by war. The nations are like 
wrecked ships, tossing in a weltering sea 
at night. All faces are turned to the east, 
waiting for the dawn. All hearts are 
crying. When will this storm pass? In 
such conditions we are in danger of 
adopting some thin, negative definition of 
peace. Peace is not the cessation of war. 
France and Germany have been as truly 
at war since 1871 as since August, 1915. 
The panther is as truly a beast of prey 
when sharpening his claws on a tree as 
when rending his victim. So the nations, 
absorbed in the work of armament, are as 
truly at war as when shooting each other to 
pieces on the battlefield. True, the Krupp 
and Creusot guns have been silent forty- 
four years. But it has been only a truce. 
The real hostilities have gone steadily on. 
Revenge is one of the elemental passions of 
war. The "peace of force" can never be 
anything but temporary, "upheld by the 
strong arm or the balance of power". "The 
peace of force demands that each and all 
be fully armed. Before it is the vision of 
universal discord, held in check by fear." 

A condtion of exhaustion is sometimes 
called peace. The nations, like pugilists, 
simply stop to get breath for another round. 
When a nation is "bled white", it is a 
question of rest or death. That period of 
convalescence is only the enforced temper- 
ance of the drunkard. He is gaining 
strength to plunge into deeper delirium. 
When the forces of a nation, military, 
economic, financial, are exhausted it is a 
case of nervous prostration. Rest is im- 
perative. But we instinctively ask, What 
passions lie couched behind that enforced 
quiet? What purposes are silently form- 
ing to spring into action the moment 



strength returns? That inner conscious- 
ness of the nation is the true seat of war. 
We are to-day witnessing on a broad scale 
the potency of these hidden national ani- 
mosities. Weak nations have cherished 
for years bitter resentment against their 
stronger neighbors. Equally powerful 
nations have only waited a favorable 
opportunity. Until they have felt their 
strength adequate for the effective blow, 
they have maintained that outward quiet 
which we call peace. Naturalists assure us 
that fighting lions will often lie for many 
minutes within easy striking distance of 
each other without moving a muscle. They 
are too exhausted to stir. Only their eyes 
are busy measuring the strength of their 
antagonist. They are not at peace. No 
more are the armed nations, who have 
their spies abroad eyeing the armaments 
and fortifications of their neighbors, mak- 
ing a census of their fighting men, ponder- 
ing carefully their financial strength. Such 
nations are not at peace. They simply arc 
not sure enough of their strength to strike. 
President Jordan declares that the "peace 
of law" is the ideal for international life. 
"The peace of law looks forward to uni- 
versal order. It has no need of force, save 
as it may arise in the joint effort of polic- 
ing civilization." Without doubt the peace 
of law is far in advance of the peace of 
force. That is simply "the law of the 
jungle". "The longest paw, the strongest 
jaw." But has it not become a b3rword 
that some of the greatest iniquities have 
flourished inside the law? One need not 
become an outlaw to be a villain. We need 
only think of our treatment of the Negro 
and the Indian, our liquor traffic, our ex- 
ploitation of labor, the injustice and graft 
in political life. Yet all these are safely 
entrenched behind law. What great na- 
tional and international sins thrive behind 
the barriers of treaties, conventions, and 
the balance of power. Yet in a world 
possessed and maddened by the devil of 
force we must be thankful for what peace 
of law we can attain. We will thank God 
for the Hague Tribunal. We will join 
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heart and soul in every demand that 
treaties shall be held in sacred honor. We 
will unite in the great demand for a con- 
gress of nations. The world must not be 
handicapped in its struggle upward from 
a childhood of brute force toward the 
ordered manhood of law. 

We who are looking for the coming of 
the kingdom of God can not stop with 
the "peace of law". We must hold steadily 
before our own hearts and before the 
nations the "peace of good will". That 
IS the ideal of the universe. It is not by 
accident that peace and good will are in- 



dissolubly joined in that divine peace mani- 
festo issued to the world when Jesus came. 
When the will of the individual yields 
itself to the divine will then there is good 
will between Go^ and the soul, and the 
reign of peace which passeth understand- 
ing. When good will between nations is 
back of all their interrelations, war, with 
all its corollaries, becomes impossible to 
thought. The three-thousand-mile unforti- 
fied boundary line between Canada and the 
United States is a perpetual testimony to 
the whole world that the peace of good 
will is profound and unassailable. 
^ J. H. E. 



DECEMBER.— A LASTING PEACE 



As the Studies for December to a large extent 
War and Peace, it has seeired best to omit this 
the classes may have an opportunity to review the 

December 5th. — The Basis of Peace. 

Armaments No Guarantee of Peace. — 

In 1914, David Starr Jordan, one of our 
most sane and trustworthy thinkers, begins 
a chapter in these words: "What shall 
we say of the great war of Europe, ever 
threatening, ever impending, and which 
never comes? We shall say that it will 
never come. Humanly speaking, it is im- 
possible." Norman Angell, in his wonder- 
ful book, The Great Illusion, reaches the 
same conclusion. All lovers of men every- 
where were only too glad to accept the 
word of these optimistic prophets. Now, 
if we can discover the grounds for these 
prophecies, we shall see what were con- 
sidered the bases of peace up to August, 
1914; and as the great European war, which 
was declared "impossible", actually did 
pome and has been raging for more than 
a year, we shall see that what were re- 
garded as bases of peace before the war 
were no bases at all. The world was not 
at peace. It was living on from year to 
year, at times from day to day, in a truce 
which might be broken without warning. 
Now that war has actually come we 
can see that all the precautions against 
war were futile. The patient is dead. We 
know now that all the remedies used were 
ineffectual. 

After that conclusion it may seem fruit- 
less to go over the case as if nothing had 
happened. But as the bases of peace be- 
fore the war are still being propounded 



summarize the teachings of the year's lessons on 
month the usual Bible references in order that 
Scripture Lessons of the preceding Studies. 

as the grounds of peace after the war, it 
behooves us to see what these bases were 
which have proved to be utterly inadequate 
and futile. 

Before the war we were told with high 
air of authority and tireless iteration that 
great armaments were a sure guarantee of 
peace. The nations were solemnly advised 
to make themselves so formidable in dread- 
naughts, armies, fortifications, endless 
munitions, that no one would dare attack 
them. Nations so armed would make a 
general war so inconceivably horrible that 
the world could not and would not face 
it. So peace was assured. But the most 
completely armed nations of the world are 
the very ones now engaged in the most 
gigantic and destructive war of history. 
One would suppose that that fact would 
silence the old argument. It seems in- 
credible that men should go on using it 
as if nothing had happened. The p;:tient 
is dead. Instead of saying, "Bun' ^ hi". 
they say, "No, go right on giving the old 
remedy". If a great armament is a guar- 
antee of peace, Germany should be the 
most peaceful nation on the globe. Our 
own country is this day resoumi'n^ with 
the old cry, "Make yourself so fomidjble 
that no European nation will dare attack 
you" : — a greater navy, a larger army, up- 
to-date fortifications, a swarm of sub- 
marines, our citizens, even our schoolboys, 
put to military drill. This tiresome old 
story is repeated as if all the bloodsoakcd 
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pages of history had not pronounced it a 
lie. The nations have always armed them- 
selves to the extent of their ability, and 
have always been at war. It seems a safe 
if not an inevitable conclusion that arma- 
ments are not a basis of peace. 

Commerce No Guarantee of Peace. — 
It was said before the war that interna- 
tional commerce had become so vast in 
proportion and so intricate and interde- 
pendent in character that the nations could 
not afford, and would not tolerate, the 
disruption and confusion caused by war. 
Here at last was an argument which 
seemed to respect the fact of things. It 
was true that the nations were so inter- 
laced in commercial interests, so dependent 
upon one another, that war would be a 
common disaster. We all loved to think 
that at last the peaceful relations of the 
nations had so multiplied and strengthened 
that war would be commonly felt to be an 
absurdity. Here at last, wc fondly hoped, 
was tried and sure foundation-stone for 
our palace of peace. But in one night we 
found our palace of hope and prophecy a 
child's house of cards. As one Prussian 
officer contemptuously said: "Poof! and 
down goes your house". Germany's count- 
less merchantmen, busy in all quarters of 
the globe, have been banished from the 
seas. Great numbers of English ships have 
been sent to the bottom with their cargoes 
and often \vith their freight of human 
lives. The commerce of the world is in 
a hopeless tangle. The fact is, we have 
learned that war is insanity. When the 
fit is on, self-interest is flung aside and 
every thought is focussed upon the one 
mad purpose to injure the enemy at any 
cost. 

Finance No Guarantee of Peace. — Be- 
fore the war we were assured, and we 
loved to believe, that the great financiers of 
the world had at last secured so firm a 
grip upon the purse strings of the nations 
that they could and would prevent war. 
They constituted the "invisible government" 
back of all governments. But to-day this 
financial basis of peace seems like a child's 
dream of a star. The nations are spending 
multi-b:llions as madly as they are fighting. 

"Balance of Power" No Guarantee of 



Peace.— Again, we were assured by the 
wise poUtical economists that at last the 
"balance of power" was so firmly adjusted 
that war was impossible. We trusted the 
great chancelleries to keep the world peace. 
We have discovered that they are the ene- 
mies of world peace. The contemptuous 
"Poof" of the Prussian officer has blown 
all their Machiavelian wisdom to the winds. 
Christian Civilization No Guarantee 
of Peace. — Before the war we were 
assured, and we all loved to believe, that 
Christian civilization had become so ex- 
tensive in its scope and so deeply grounded 
in the life of the nations that a general 
war was impossible, Alas for our beauti- 
ful dreams! To-day the Christian nations 
are seeking one another's lives in a ferocity 
of temper and savage bloodthirstiness that 
has never before been witnessed. We may 
well repeat the despairing cry that went up 
from all lands when war was declared: 
"What has the church, what has civiliza- 
tion, been doing that this thing has hap- 
pened?" Neither church nor State has 
proved to be a basis of peace. 

What then? Evidently we must begin 
at the beginning. Nothing remains but the 
eternal foundation of good will as the 
basis of peace. We have built "wood, hay, 
stubble" on this foundation, but the fire of 
reality has swept them away. Our work, 
the work of ages, has been "revealed". It 
is worthless. Good will among the chil- 
dren of God in this his world is the one 
law of life. By that law we must seek a 
new definition for the State. By that law 
we must reconstruct all international rela- 
tions. There is but one family on this 
globe, the human family. God is the 
father, over all, in all, through all. The 
church must begin at once, and mightily, 
to reaffirm this eternal truth. Every lover 
of men must become a prophet and fore- 
runner of this kingdom of God on earth. 



December 12th.— The Methods of 

Peace. 

Altruism vs. Selfishness. — In our last 
lesson we saw that the European war has 
invalidated what the world has considered 
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the bases of peace. Those bases, one after 
another, have been weighed in the balances 
and found wanting. The fire has tried all 
our ante-bellum wisdom, and its futile 
character has been "revealed". Now that 
the rubbish has been cleared away and we 
are to begin again at the eternal foundation 
of good will, how shall we proceed? What 
shall be our method? 

We must shift our basis of thought. In 
our national life, in our international re- 
lations, we have considered almost exclu- 
sively the property rights of men and states. 
We have trusted everything to the eco- 
nomic relations of men, instead of to their 
moral and spiritual relations. We have 
built upon self-interest, instead of altruism. 
We have called altruism a dream, the joy 
of cloistered thinkers. But self-interest 
was the sturdy man of the world, out in 
the open, fighting for his rights. He was 
the practical man. How we have rolled 
that word "practical" as a sweet morsel 
under our tongue. The nations must learn 
that they, like the individual, do not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth from the mouth of God. The 
nation may have all the signs and tokens 
of economic prosperity, yet in fact be 
"wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked". A selfish man may 
gather everything to himself until he has 
more than heart can wish, yet in the pro- 
cess of getting he has thwarted and per- 
verted his moral nature and made himself 
feared and hated by his fellow men, so that 
in midst of his successes he sits spirit- 
ually poverty-stricken and in forlorn isola- 
tion. The questionable methods of his 
gains come home to walk like uneasy ghosts 
in the chambers of his memory. This 
truth is just now being forced upon the 
world-conscience by a striking international 
example. After the Balkan war, Bulgaria 
was deeply wronged by the selfish decision 
of the great powers. Now that act, sanc- 
tioned by the worldly wisdom of the great 
chancelleries, has returned to plague the 
nations. An act of simple justice, on the 
basis of good will, would have given that 
little nation some years of peace and pre- 
vented it from now entering upon another 
disastrous war. The nations must yet learn 



that "Godliness is profitable. It has the 
promise of the life that now is". 

After this insanity of war has burned 
itself out, the world will confront a new 
life, to be conducted on the basis of peace. 
To carry over into that new life the old 
moral concepts would be as disastrous as to 
continue its old life of militarism. The 
new wine must be put into new bottles. 

The Oneness of Humanity. — The new 
world peace must have a new method of 
procedure. As already suggested, ideals 
which have been considered the peculiar 
property of dreamers must be brought down 
from cloudland and set in the forefront of 
international life, as practical, working prin- 
ciples. The absolute oneness of humanity 
must be reaffirmed mightily by both churdi 
and State. We might suppose that this 
would be superfluous after the world has 
been unified by its arts, industries, liter- 
atures, commerce, and interchange of civic 
policies. But it is ever the old story, the 
deeper unities must wait for recognition. 
They have waited long. Now that the 
economic unities have failed to keep the 
world peace, we may hope the eternal, 
^iritual unities will be called to tme 
leadership. The unity of the race demands 
a reconsideration of the nature of the State. 
The State has been regarded as absolutely 
delimited. A certain group or race set 
apart from the rest of humanity by fixed 
boundaries, — ^that is a State, So we have 
been taught. Within its own boundaries 
each group, or race, must build itself up 
in wealth and power. It must cultivate 
its peculiar institutions. It must be on 
perpetual guard against its neighbors. The 
State is like the Englishman's house, simply 
a castle. 

This method of international relations 
must be entirely abandoned, unless the 
nations are to go right on in the old vidoos 
circle. We must fall in line with the in- 
dustrial evolution of the world. Only the 
feeble and backward nations endeavor to 
live within themselves. The great pro- 
gressive nations pride themselves on the 
vastness and complexity of their interreh- 
tfons with all the nations of the globe. 
The nations are members one of another, 
and together form the one divine family 
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on earth. When the members of the body 
work together in harmony, giving and tak- 
ing according to the need of each, the whole 
body is in health and effectiveness. 

New Ideals in Commerce. — We must 
steadfastly maintain this same attitude 
toward the trade of the world. Business 
is the world's work. It is not the exploita- 
tion of our weaker or less cunning neigh- 
bor. It is not getting as much as you can, 
giving as little as possible in return. When 
a dealer pays sixteen dollars for a rug in 
Paris and sells it for twelve thousand dol- 
lars in New York, he is a thief and a 
robber. He is an outlaw and the foe of 
all right business. The warfare of the 
nations in tariffs has been as bitter and 
relentless as its present warfare in arms. 
This invisible warfare of the nations has 
been back of much of the bloodshed of 
the world. This theory and practice in 
getting the world's work done is as archaic 
and brutal as the forays and reprisals of 
savage tribes. Because it is invisible and 
bears respectable names we fail to detect 
its true nature. Germany persists in her 
claim that commercial rivalry and envy 
were the cause of this war, the crime of 
crimes of history. 

Stress on the Ethical and Spiritual. — 
In time of war the nations give sole atten- 
tion to physical equipment. Like two prize 
fighters, they eye one another's outfit of 
muscle. When peace returns we must in- 
sist with renewed emphasis upon one an- 
other's moral and spiritual equipment. In 
the beginning of the war what humiliation 
it was to hear the great statesmen of Europe 
call one another names across their national 
boundaries, like fighting school boys. It 
is time for the Church to step to the front 
and call the nations to judgment, thus: — 
For ages you have insisted on certain views 
of the State and of international relations 
in politics and business. You have insisted 
upon regarding one another as enemies, 
and so have armed yourselves to the top of 
your ability. This sort of thing has issued 
in a world catastrophe. Now we demand 
that you accept brotherhood as the basis 
and method of world life. Your method 
and practice have been tried by fire and 
revealed. You nations must live side by 



side "as two gentlemen whose estates 
adjoin". Or, deeper still, you must live 
together as members of one household. 
The experience of each must be made avail- 
able for all. If one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it. "God has made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth." Unless this 
interior, unassailable truth of man's true 
nature and relations be admitted to prac- 
tical leadership in all your chancelleries, 
you will recover from this disaster only to 
plunge into another deeper and more de- 
structive, when the old cycle shall have 
completed its round. 



December 19th.— The Peace Pro- 
gram Needed. 

The New Program. — In previous les- 
sons we have seen that good will is the 
only secure basis of peace. All other 
bases have been tried and found wanting. 
The war has proved that the so-called peace 
of the world was simply an armed truce. 
We have seen that the true peace is founded 
on good will and is to be won by casting 
aside our old ideas of force and economics 
and self-interest as working principles in 
national and international life. These ideas 
have ruled nations from the beginning. 
They have made human history largely a 
story of bloodshed and sorrow and shame. 
The war has shown that these ideas have 
not been Christian, and has proved that 
they are not practicable as working prin- 
ciples in international relations. They have 
not kept the peace of the world but have 
always worked for international suspicion, 
envy, hatred, and war. The new-old method 
is for nations as for individuals. Unless 
a man works by that which is highest 
in him his life is a failure. Precisely so 
with that "huge individual", the nation. 
The world can never have a well-ordered, 
effective life unless it advance to practical 
leadership the moral and spiritual qualities 
of the race. 

Now what shall we say of the program 
needed after the war? All lovers of men 
are anxiously looking forward to the day 
when this delirium of slaughter and de- 
struction shall end and reason once more 
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return to tjie world. Already various 
programs of reorganization have been sug- 
gested. 

A Preparatory Congress. — Dr. Josiah 
Strong was the first to propose an inter- 
national congress, not only to arrange terms 
of peace but to mark out a plain path 
before the nations in the world-work of 
reorganization and restoration. For, as all 
the nations are suffering together, they all 
must share in the establishment of the 
new order in the world. Dr. Strong's pro- 
posal that this country issue at once a 
call to the nations to send their ablest men 
to a congress, that we may anticipate the 
closing of the war by a program ready for 
immediate use, was a wise and statesman- 
like suggestion. We must no longer allow 
the diplomats and militarists to shape the 
policy of world-life. They have had their 
way long enough. Their way has ended 
in the hell of war and hate and destruction 
which is upon us now. Such a congress 
could inaguratc a *'peacc of law" as school- 
master to bring the world to the true and 
lasting peace of good will. An international 
police to enforce the decrees of a world- 
court, might, in the present stage of public 
conviction, be a necessary first step. Ideal- 
ists are quite used to the sentence, "Suffer 
it to be so now"; but while plodding 
throue^h necessary preliminary steps they 
ne\er lose sight of the vision of final 
trutli. Accordingly, we must make much 
of the advantafrcs already gained by the 
Ilaj'ue Court. The "peace of force" must 
come to a final end. Control by law, with 
force in the background, will prepare tlie 
intions for self-control, the consummation 
of freedom in the nation as in the indi- 
vidual. In the poise and quiet of self- 
control the hii.'l'cr motives can ^q{ a h.e?r- 
inLV :^vA issue iTrncrati\e orders for the 
practical life of peace through good will. 

The pEoi'i.E's Vcuce. — In the new world 
peace of law the people must have a 
cor^irandine: voice in national and inter- 
national affairs. We, the people, say to 
all crowned heads and chancellors: Behold 
the end of your ancient wisdom. — a world 
imi'overished and bleeding to death. We 
do n^t propose to continue that regime. 
We will not be turned back by any superior 



airs of profundity nor by learned talk of 
the deep things of international law. Wc 
the people, believe and are ready to act 
on Kant's great dictum: "Politics with 
morals requires no art". We may add that 
politics without morals is black art The 
people understand this at last. They are 
not only clear in conviction, but well equip- 
ped for the larger duties and responsibili- 
ties of a broader democracy. It is by no 
means in vain that the people have organ- 
ized labor parties, social democracies, inter- 
national unions. Here are centers of in- 
telligence and power ready for instant 
action when "the shouting and the tumnk 
dies". Justice and good will arc no new 
thing under the sun. "Moses wrote no 
new law on the tables of stone on Mount 
Sinai. The laws were before the tables of 
stone, and before the creation of the moun- 
tain itself. It was only for the people to 
hear and to do." 

When the day comes, as it surely will 
and that speedily, when the people utter 
their thought in law. we shall hear no more 
of that ancient lie as to the value of great 
armaments. Private individual armament 
is forbidden by law. The people mu=l see 
to it that national and international arma- 
ment is likewise forbidden. That shamefi:' 
burden has been carried long enough by the 
suflfering, toiling people. Wliile we are 
talking of "preparedness" and "defense". 
we assume that we are living in a state oi 
actual or possible war. "In time oi peace 
prepare for war" is one of those ancient 
lies which need only to be grasped with 
a nrm hand to crumble to nothing. It 
a^^sumes that the world must be always 
either fighting or preparing to fight. How 
much better is such a world than the jungle? 
The most stuohorn militarist would hardly 
face that conclusion, even if it is the con- 
ch: yOn of his own logic. "There is no 
more reason that PQ^^regations of people 
should have the right of murder, destruc- 
tion, piracy, and pillage than that indi\id- 
nals should have such right." 

When peace comes we, the people, must 
demand that we have our word as to the 
products of our labor. We must see to 
it that our larger democracy extends to the 
trade relations of the nations. WTien labor 
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has produced the values, the statesmen step 
in and take the results of the people's toil, 
and build up tariff walls, and play all man- 
ner of tricks with "concessions" and "fa- 
vored-nation" devices, so that an invisible 
trade-war is maintained among the nations, 
which not only diverts and perverts the 
wealth created by the people, but is often 
the cause of bitter rivalries, jealousies, and 
open warfare. We must insist that the 
trade of the world is the business of us 
all. Every man who digs and every wo.nan 
who spins has a right to an open market 
where the products of toil may be offered 
on their merits to fellow workers. In such 
a market good work would be the only 
differentiating principle, and this principle 
would be a perpetual incentive to every 
worker to give his best to the great com- 
posite of world-work. 

In the coming" peace we must all recon- 
struct our ideas of nationality. Human 
relations must replace geographical boun- 
daries. National groups must be left un- 
molested to exist together or separately as 
they may choose. This is a basic human 
right which, in the past, has been viojitcd 
at the cost of national jealousies, bittcnioss, 
and warfare. In a deep and perva?ive 
sense of a common world-life we must seek 
the things which unite rather than those 
which divide, minimizing race peculiarities 
and exalting humanity. In such a true 
cosmopolitanism every individual, df^s ^lop- 
ing in freedom and conscious of world 
recognition and respect, will instinctively 
do his best and give of his bet to the 
common fund of human well-being. 



December 26th. — Development in 
Peace. 

Physical Value of Personal Serenity. 
— It has been discovered recently that cer- 
tain glands, whose function has been a 
mystery, are directly connected with states 
of mind. In case of extreme anger or 
fear they pour into the blood secretions 
which often produce severe illness or even 
death. It may be inferred from this that 
their normal function is to equalize and 
invigorate the processes of the body when 
the mind is in a state of equilibrium or 



pleasurable activity. The old poetic figure 
that the body is a delicately attuned harp, 
responding to every breath of emotion, 
is found to be scientifically exact. The 
body is at its best when the mind is at 
peace. And when the mind is at its best, 
in vigorous, joyful action, the body re- 
sponds by sending to every organ a full 
tide of life. This fact, known to our 
individual experience, the scientists have 
now proved by experiment. 

Peace in the State. — This is just as 
true of the great individual, the State, as 
of your body and mine. When the State 
is at peace all its functions go on evenly, 
vigorously, healthfully. When the State 
is at war, all the organs of the civic life, 
diverted from their normal functions, arc 
sending out poisonous and destructive 
forces. We need only glance at the 
warring nations for confirmation of this 
statement. How madly are they bending 
their whole force to the manufacture of 
instruments of death! How eagerly do 
they seize every invention that can be 
diverted to the work of destruction! What 
evil passions are raging! What unspeak- 
able history is being written every day! 
How everything that the world has treas- 
ured and venerated is being tossed con- 
temptuously into the flames of this world- 
conflagration ! It is rumored that in some 
cities even the statues of the poets and 
the reformers have been pulled down to 
be melted into cannon. What millions of 
treasure are sent to the bottom of the 
sea ! How the trade and commerce of the 
world are tangled and thwarted ! "The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint. From the sole of the foot even 
unto the head there is no soundness, but 
wounds and bruises and putrifying sores." 

The Arts of Peace. — Need it be said 
that the arts of peace can flourish only in 
time of peace? What are the arts of 
peace? What are the characteristic ele- 
ments of civilization? We may select 
almost at random. True and beautiful 
architecture is one of these elements. 
Have any of the great buildings of the 
world risen in the name of war? The 
temples of the world have been the chief 
glory of its great cities and States. Im- 
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pressive and magnificent government build- 
ings have honored the name of law and 
justice. In what sumptuous buildings have 
the sculpture and painting of the nations 
been housed. To-day the great galleries 
of the world are hardly less than shrines 
for the lovers of beauty among all peoples. 
Palatial homes, commercial buildings, rail- 
way stations— many of them magnificent as 
temples,— banks, schools, these all are the 
gifts of peace The vision and inspiration 
for such work can come only when the 
people arc at peace. Who would think of 
beautifying a military fortification? Where 
on the face of the earth is a war structure 
of offense or defense that is not the soul 
of ugliness and sinister suggestion? Even 
the castles of the robber barons, which we 
love to visit, are huge masses of brute 
strength. They are never open homes of 
thought and devotion and out-reaching 
goodness. The castle is but the den of the 
cave-man amplified. The walled cities of 
the world have a sadder story than the 
tombs of the world. 

The various arts, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, are the children of peace, not of war. 
Music has to a degree been prostituted to 
the purposes of war, just as it has to the 
uses of sensuality. But the blare of the 
trumpet and drum are to music what raw 
native color is to the infinite gradations of 
the painting. Need it be said that the true 
music of the world is in its origin and mo- 
tive religious? It has to do with the deep 
things of the spirit in man. Even joyful, 
holiday music appeals to the eternal child 
in us. Spring and youth and sunshine that 
never quite go out of our blood respond to 
its call. 

The war paintings of the world are a neg- 
ligible quantity. Most of them have the 
avowed purpose of depicting the horrors of 
battle. Painting, like music, was born of 
the dreams and visions of religion. The 
things of the spirit, which could not be 
spoken in words, have yet spoken to the 
world in lines of truth and beauty and in 
subtle and powerful tones of color. 

The same is true of sculpture. Who has 
challenged the chisel of tiie artist? Is it 
the warrior with his huge muscles and ugly 
weapons, or the athlete, the dancer, the 



beautiful woman, the graceful child? Here 
again the worship of the world has nour- 
ished and commanded the sculptor's art 

Education Under Peace (» War Ideals. 
What has war done for education? War 
sees in the growing boy the prospective 
fighter. It shapes his development of both 
mind and body toward that end. By object 
lessons, the most powerful of all lessons, it 
steadily presses in upon the thought and 
feeling of the boy that force is elemental 
and constituent in all true life. He is taught 
that force lies couched back of all human 
institutions and is the ultimate resort He 
is taught that his ballot, even in a democracy 
like our own, is null and void unless the 
strong right arm is behind it How docs 
peace meet the growing boy? In hini she 
sees the prospective citizen. Accordingly, 
his education must end in the humanities. 
He must be led out of the provincialism of 
his individual life into the broad life of his 
kind. He learns the significance of truth, 
justice, good-will, by which alone the com- 
munal or citizen life can exist To think 
straight, to see clearly, to act with vigor and 
decision, above all to bear himself with fair- 
ness and honor in the team-work of the 
world, this is the education which peace pre- 
supposes and demands. In time of war this 
whole cycle of educational ideas is con- 
temptuously brushed aside. Who hean 
anything of the great universities and 
schools of Europe now? In despair one is 
tempted to ask. Who cares anything about 
them now ? The one pushing, savage ques- 
tion is, How many of these men can fight? 
To train men to fight and to train men in- 
to good citizenship are propositions that 
negative each other. If one is true Ac 
other is false. The passions of war and the 
humanities of education are to eadi other 
as darkness and light. 

Religion in War and in Peace.— The 
religious Kfe of the world can develop only 
in peace. Much has been written concerning 
religious wars. But where is the thinker 
hardy enough to say that war is religious? 
Saints may fight. But is fighting saintly? 
War, pestilence and famine have from time 
immemorial been pronounced the great trin- 
ity of human woes. War is well named 
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first, for it is often the cause of both the 
others. 

The founders of the great religious sys- 
tems of the world were men of peace. 
Jesus, Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius — these 
names are remote as stars from the battle- 
fields of the world with their "thunder of 
the captains, and garments rolled in blood". 
Modern hi^orians are seeking to clear even 
Mohammed's name from the ages-long 
odium of his supposed exaltation of force. 
That his followers later proclaimed the 
sword as his symbol is no more wonder- 
ful than some of the perversions of the 



Christian world proclaimed in the name of 

Jesus. 

When peace returns to humanity, all 
lovers of their kind, especially followers 
of Jesus Christ, whose name has suflFered 
an eclipse in this failure of Christianity, 
must "take on larger responsibilities". We 
must insist that the arts of peace be devel- 
oped and exalted in all the life of human- 
ity. The old sneer of the murderer must 
be answered by a universal, "Ay! we are 
one and all our brother's keeper, and we 
may well keep the peace of the world!" 
The kingdom of God must be preached no 
longer as a fair dream, but as the practical 
conduct of the life of humanity. 
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LECTURE DEPARTMENT 

The lecture foundation of The American Institute of Social Service is 
occupied by Dr. James H. Ecob, whose services are available for addresses 
on weekdays or Sundays. This involves no expense except for traveling 
and entertainment. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE EFFECTS REORGANIZATION 

Government Now Is Vested in a National Council and an Executive 
Committee— Officers for 1915-16— Budget of $25,000 

Voted for Fiscal Year 

Under the direction of a special committee the American Institute of Social Service 
has been in course of reorganization since last June. This work was completed early 
in October, and on the 14th of that month there was held the first meeting of the 
new Executive Committee, at which organization was effected for the current fiscal 
year by the election of officers and the appointment of three standing committecsr— 
on Finance, Library, and Magazine. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the following persons, in addition to 
the officers, who are ex-officio members : 
Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, advisory secretary of the National Board of Censorship, New 

York City. 
Mr. Robert H. Gardiner, former national president of the Brotherhood of St Andrew, 

Gardiner, Me. 
Mr. Horace G. Hoadley, president of the Waterbury Tool Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Mr. WilItam Fellowes Morgan, president of the Merchant's Association, New York City. 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot, former chief forester of the United States, Milford, Pa. 
Mr. Fred E. Tasker, president of the New York Society for the Supression of Vice; 

former national president The Methodist Brotherhood, New York City. 
Mr. Robert Scott, editor of the Homiletic Review, and director of Funk & Wagnalls, 

New York City. 
Mr. Edwin D. Wheelock, broker. New York City. 

The officers elected by the Executive Committee are: 
President; Dr. Josiah Strong. 
Vice-President ; Mr. Mornay Williams, chairman. New York Child Labor Committee; 

member, Committee on Professional Ethics, New York County Law Association. 
General Secretary; Mr. William B. Patterson, former secretary Philadelphia Com- 
mission on Social Service. 
Recording Secretary: Dr. Rudolph M. Bfndkr, professor of Sociology, N. Y. University, 
Acting Trciimrer: Mr. M. J. WiiiTrY, secretary of the Advisory Committee of Studies 

in the Gospel of the Kingdom. 

The Executive Committee appointed Dr. James H. Ecob as lecturer. 

The standing committees are constituted as follows : 
Finance; Mr. Hor.\ce G. Hoadley, president, Waterbury Tool Company, chairman; 

Mr. William Fellowes Morgan, president. Merchants Association of New York; 

Mr. Edwin D. Wheelock, broker. 
Library; Dr. RfDOLrii M. Binder, professor of Sociology, New York University, 

chairman; Dr. John B. Andrews, secretary, American Association for Labor 

L^cii'^\it'(in ; Mrs. M m;v M. Simkhovit; fi, hcndworkcr, Greenwich House. 
Magazine; Mr. Fred E. T\skkr, attorney at-^aw, chairman; Mr. Orrin G. Cocks, 

advisory secretary. National Board of Censorship; Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary*. 

National Child Labor Committee. 

The Executive Committee approved an "efficiency budget" of $25,000 for the work 
of the current fiscal year (commencing October 1st). 

Government of the Institute is vested primarily in a National Council of sixty 
members, which is thus far composed of the following persons: 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Miss Jane Addams, LL.D., Chicago; head of Hull House. 
John B. Andrews, Ph.D., New York; sec*y, American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D., New York; professor of Sociology, New York University. 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., Brooklyn; pastor. Central Congregational Church; 

trustee, Brooklyn Institute Arts and Sciences. 
Edward Warren Capen, Ph.D., Hartford, Conn.; secretary, The Kennedy School 

of Missions. 
Re\'. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., New York; pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 

Church ; professor. Practical Theology, Union Theological Seminary. 
George W. Coleman, Boston; trustee. United Societies of Christian Endeavor; director, 

Ford Hall Foundation. 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., Flushing, L. I. 

H. D. W. English, Pittsburgh; former president, Brotherhood of St. Andrews (F. E.) ; 
former president, Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; member executive committee, 

Crucible Steel Company of America. 
James N. Gamble, Cincinnati; vice-president, Proctor and Gamble Company; trustee, 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Robert H. Gardiner, Gardiner, Me; secretary of Commission of Protestant Episcopal 

Church on World Conference on Faith and. Order; director, Webster and Atlas 

National Bank; trustee, Boston and Albany R. R. 
Hiram B. Guise, New York; secretary. Central Safety Committee, United States 

Rubber Company. 
Rev. Eugene R. Hendrix, D.D., LL.D., Kansas City, Mo. ; senior bishop, Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South ; first president, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
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American Academy Political and. Social science. 
Edward Beecher Hooker, M.D., Hartford, Conn.; president, State Housing Associa- 
tion, (Conn:) president, Hartford Society for Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Henry Churchill King, D.D., LL.D., Oberlin, Ohio; president, Oberlin College. 
Rev. Walter R. Lambuth, D.D., LL.D., Nashville, Tenn. ; Bishop, Methodist Episcopal 

Church, South. 
Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary. National Child Laoor Committee. 
William Drai-er Lewis, Ph.D., Philadelphia; dean. School of Law, University of 

Pennsylvania. 
Rev. Francis J. McCoxncll, D.D. LL.D., Denver Colo.; bishop, Methodist Episcopal 

Church ; president, Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Miss Mary E. McDowell, Chicago ; director and head worker. University of Chicago 

Settlement; vice-president, Illinois Women's Trade Union League. 
William Fellowes Morgan, New York; president, Young Men's Christian Association 

of the City of New York ; president. Merchant's Association of New York. 
Hon. Gifford Pinciiot, Milford, Pa.; former chief forester of the United States; 

member, Commission of the Church and Social Ser\4ce, Federal Council of 

Churches of Chirist in America. 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbu.scii, D.D., Rochester; professor. Church History, Rochester 

Theological Seminary. 
James Bron.son Reynolds, New York; director and chairman executive committee. 

The American School Hygiene Association, Inc. 
Edward Alsworth, Ross, Ph.D., LL.D., Madison, Wis. ; professor of Sociology, 

University of Wisc(>nsin ; author of "Social Physiology", etc. 
William Jay Schieffelin, Ph.D., New York; president, Druggists' Supply Corpora- 
tion; president, American Church Missionary Society; tru^stee, Hampton Institute. 

Robert Scott, New York ; director, Funk and Wagnalls ; editor, Homiletic Review. 

Mary M. Simkhovitch (Mrs. V. G.), New York; headworker, Greenwich House 
Settlement ; director. New York Parks and Playgrounds Association ; director. 
New York Probation Society. 
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Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, Hartford, Conn.; lawyer, former United States Commis- 
sioner of Corporations. 
Rev. Edward A. Steiner, D.D., Grinnell, Iowa; professor. Applied Christianity, Grin- 

nell College. 
Charles C. Stoll, Louisville, Ky.; president, C C. Stoll Oil Company; president, Men's 

Federation of Louisville, Ky. 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., New York; president, American Institute of Social Service. 
Fred E. Tasker, New York; president New York Society for the Supression of Vice; 

former president. The Methodist Brotherhood; member, Commission on the Church 

and Social Service, Federal Council Churches of Christ in America. 
Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., LL.D., Chicago; professor. Social Economics, Chicago 

Theological Seminary; president, Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy; 

founder, Chicago Commons. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Ph.D., LL.D., Berkeley, CaL ; president. University of California. 
Edwin D. Whfelock, New York; broker. 
Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams. D.D., LL.D., Detroit; bishop, Protestant Episcopal 
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Robert A. Woods, Boston, Mass ; head. South End House University Settlement ; trustee, 

Amherst College. 
Miss Mary E. Woolley, LL.D., South Hadley, Mass.; president, Mt. Holyoke College. 

The "Object" of the Institute, under the terms of its new constitution, is "to 
gather from all possible sources facts of every kind bearing on social and industrial 
betterment; to interpret these facts by ascertaining, as far as possible, their causes and 
effects, and to disseminate the resulting knowledge for the information of the public". 

The policy and general program of the Institute has been stated concisely in a 
pamphlet, entitled, "A Qearing-House of Civilization", which may be had upon request 
This general program has received the specific endorsement of some fifty distinguished 
men and women whose names are given in the pamphlet 

Some of the features of the program, briefly stated, are: 

The establishment and development of a Bureau of Exchange of Social Information 
with foreign Institutes of Social Service and kindred bodies. 

Co-operation with missionaries in the field, with teachers in colleges in mission fields, 
and with religous workers generally in missionary lands, in the development there of 
social service groups. 

Preparation and circulation of special articles in the press of foreign countries— 
especially in Asia and South America — dealing with all matters of social progress in 
the United States. 

Preparation of special reports and bibliographies, upon request, on any social 
subject. 

Publication of lesson studies in the Gospel of the Kingdom. 

Developing of the "clearing-house" idea — ^the Institute to serve as such agency for all 
of the social movements in the United States, and to make such service available 
especially to Institutes and correspondents in foreign lands. 

Development of the project to secure Christian business and professional young 
men who will go to the countries— especially those of South America — now rapidly 
undergoing social and industrial readjustment, for the purpose of manifesting their 
Qiristianity in die conduct of their business and the practice of their professions. 

Co-operation with all of the social agencies of the United States. 

Development of a Social Service Library, which already contains over 8,000 volumes, 
manuscripts and other documents. 
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Gospel of the Kingdom 

Series No. 7, 1915 
STUDIES IN WAR AND PEACE 



I 

1 



JANUARY.— War and Its Causes. 

L War the Burden of the World. 

2. War an Inheritance. 

3. Economic Causes of War. 

4. Wrong: Conception of the State. 

5. Is War Ever Justifiable? 

FEBRUARY.— War and Civilization. 

1. Barbarism of War. 

2. War and Eugenics. 

3. War and Progress. 

4. War and Women. 

MARCH.— War and Labor. 

1. Who Make War? 

2/ Who Bear the Burden? 

3. Organized Labor, Socialists, and the 

War. 

4. The Paralysis of Industry. 

APRIL.— New World-Ideals. 

1. The New World-Life. 

2. National Ideals. 

3. Brotherhood. 

4. World-Flatriotisra. 

MAY. — ^The Interdependence of Na- 
tions. 

1. Economic Interdependence. 

2. Interdependence and Civilization. 

3. Economic Gain by War. 

4. Free Trade Versus War. 

5. The New Competition. 

JUNE.— World Federation. 

9 

1. Disarmament. 

2. An International Parliament. 

3. An International Judiciary. 

4. An International Executive. 



JULY.-r-The March of Democracy. 

1. Preparation for Democracy. 

2. Birth of Modem Democracy. 

3. Future Democracy. 

4. War and Democracy. 

AUGUST.— The Race Problem. 

1. Race and Nationality. 

2. Race Prejudice. 

3. Contribution of Racial Differences. 

4. The Negro in the United States. 

5. The Immigrant in the United States. 

SEPTEMBER.— The Contributions of 
the Races. 

1. The Teutonic Race. 

2. Latins and Slavs. 

3. Asiatic Races. 

4. The Negro. 

OCTOBER.— Christendom's Day of 
Judgment. 

1. Christendom and Individualistic Chris- 

tianity. 

2. Individualistic Christianity and War. 

3. Failure of Individualistic Christianty. 

4. Social Christianity. 

5. Christianity and the State. 

NOVEMBER— The Christianity of 
Christ. 

1. Christianity a Universal Religion. 

2. The Church the World's First Inter- 

national. 

3. Christianity a Life, Not a Dogma. 

4. Christianity for the Individual, for the 

State, for the World. 

DECEMBER.— A Lasting Peace. 

1. The Basis of Peace.' 
. 2. • The Methods of Peace. 

3. The Peace Program Needed. - 

4. Development in Peace. 



LESSONS FOR 1916 



The following are the proposed lessons for next year. 

In view of the fact that most classes renew their activities in the 
fall, we have decided that in future our series shall begin with October in 
each year and end with the September number. 

In order to inaugurate this change, this course will end with Sep- 
tember, 1916. 



Janua^. — New Americans. 

2. Their Inheritance. 

9. Their New Environment. 

16. The Obligations of Citizenship. 

23. The Obligations of Government. 

30. The Duty of the Church. 

February. — Community Welfare. 

6. Social and Sanitary Surveys. 

13. Social Exhibits. 

20. A .Community Program. 

27. Social Agencies and Community Co- 
operation. 

March. — Motion Pictures. 

5. The Problem. 

12. Censorship. 

19. Local Legislation. 

26. The Church and Motion Pictures. 

April — Home Rule for Cities. 

2. Present Conditions. 

9. The Zost of Inefficiency. 

16. Municipal Home Rule, Pros and 
Cons. 

23. Administration by Experts. 

30. Municipal Ownership. 



May. — Strikes. 
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THE NEW PATRIOTISM 



Is it not time for a new definition of 
patriotism? Words, like families, often 
forget their ancestors, and put on airs 
which are not in keeping with their origin. 
This word, patriot, has an noble ancestry. 
It roots itself finally in the Greek word, 
pater, "father", from which we have 
"patriots", fellow countrymen. A patriot, 
according to this family origin, is one who 
is loyal to his fellow countrymen. There 
is no reference in the word to red-white- 
and-blue bunting, to constitutions, adminis- 
trations, or political parties. The new pa- 
triotism which is profoundly needed to-day 
is not love of country, but love of country- 
men. We are perfectly aware that this 
kind of patriotism will not evoke the 
traditional Fourth of July oratory. It will 
not rouse the pride of the militarist. It 
will have little to say of the honor of the 
flag. It will not drop into poetry about the 
topography of the territory in which we 
happen to be born. Yet is there not a 
large class pf the most thoughtful people 
who are quite ready for a reversion to the 
ancient root meaning of the word patriot- 
ism — love of countrymen, instead of love 
of country? "Love of country" is an easy, 
cheap affair. It is the stock in trade of 
politicians, especially when their party is 
in power. 

Patriotism — love of our fellow country- 
men ! Listen to a parable. Five men were 
cast upon the shores of an uninhabited 
island. One of them was injured in the 
shipwreck; one was very much broken in 
strength by exposure and sorrow; one was 
small of stature; one was simply the 
average man; the last one was a man of 
great size and strength, and his independ- 
ence and self-assertion corresponded with 
his body. It was soon discovered that the 
fruits, which must be the principal article of 
food of the castaways, grew on a high 
tableland, difficult of access. Kow it 
appears, at a glance, that these five men 
were distributed with reference to the 
means of life by a very relentless prin- 
ciple; in fact, they were placed in line and 



kept remorselessly in line by one factor — 
the comparative amount of physical 
strength. If they pooled their strength 
for the good of all, each contributing 
according to his ability, theirs might be a 
happy community. But if they accepted 
the law of natural distribution, and in true 
animal fashion began to live accordingly, 
you can readily prophesy the outcome. 
This is precisely what did happen. The 
big strong man mounted easily to the 
delightful tableland where grew abundant 
food, where fine airs blew and beautiful 
prospects delighted the eye. At first he 
made daily trips, returning with food for 
his companions, and with them kept watch 
for the coming of a ship. In this labor 
the average man was his helper, the small 
man did his best, the other two were little 
more than dependent and helpless. 

After a time the strong man grew tired 
of this service to his fellow men. The 
delightful tableland, with its abundance 
and health and beauty, attracted him more 
and more, till at length he lived there all 
the time, and let the average man be his 
middleman between him and his dependent 
fellow men below. 

When at last the ship arrived, this is 
what they found. The injured man had 
died ; the sick man was in sorry plight ; the 
small man was half starved; the average 
man was what he always is. But the big 
man, on his tableland, was fat and flourish- 
ing and loud in his praises of the beautiful 
island. He could not say enough of the 
variety and abundance of its food products, 
its salubrious climate, its matchless scenery. 
In fact, he was full of schemes, as soon as 
he reached his native country, to raise a 
colony and return to his beloved island. 
He was very patriotic. He had dreamed 
of various euphonious and taking names; 
had even planned a flag for his island. 
Echoes of all the Acadias and Utopias of 
poetry and romance were drifting con- 
tinually through his brain. He was in- 
toxicated with love of country. 

Can this big, burly, self-satisfied patriot- 
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ism meet with anything but moral con- 
tempt ? Can such a love of country as this, 
which utterly ignores a love of country- 
men, be called patriotism at all? Without 
countrymen, what is your country but a 
howling wilderness? Without countrymen, 
what is your flag but a meangingless com- 
bination of variously colored cloth? 

He is the true patriot who loves his 
fellow countrymen, who seeks their wel- 
fare in every possible way, who will in no 
case take advantage of them. He makes 
their cause part and parcel of his own life. 
He holds bravely, staunchly by the senti- 
ment, "What is good for the bee is good 
for the hive, and what is good for the 
hive is good for the bee". Put him in 
place of the big, strong man on the island, 
and he will not ensconce himself com- 



fortably on the delectable tableland, hand- 
ing down to his unfortunate fellow 
countryman just what happens to please 
him. He will, on the contrary, explain to 
them the nature of the place, encourage 
them to get to it as speedily as possible, 
and devote himself to plans for making tbe 
way easy so that the weakest may climb 
to its abundance and health and beauty. 
If any one should propose making it 
harder to reach the delectable land, so 
that only a few could monopolize its gifts, 
this big, great-hearted patriot, lover of hb 
countrymen, would be the first to strike 
down so cowardly and brutish a proposal. 
Such an interpretation of love of country 
is the fundamental and unassailable mean- 
ing of patriotism. 

J. H. E. 



NEW AMERICANS 



January 2d.— Their Inheritance. 

Scripture Lesson. — It is suggested that 
the classes appoint a member to present 
the subject of the theocratic government 
of Israel as presented in the Mosaic books. 
It is doubtless true that these first experi- 
ences of the people in national life, when 
their religion and their politics were one, 
gave that unity and substance to the 
national life of Israel which has been 
unique in history. Here was a basis of a 
true patriotism. It was nothing less than 
lo3ralty to God, the ruler of the govern- 
ment. 



About five years ago the Pennsylvania 
State Y. M. C. A. opened up a new method 
of work among immigrants by sending 
groups of men to Hungary, Poland and 
Italy, from which countries we have so 
large a proportion of our recent immigra- 
tion, for a study of native environments. 
Through some knowledge of the languages 
of these peoples, but even more, through a 
first-hand acquaintance with their old 
homes, a new and more vital means of 
getting in touch with them was believed 
to be possible, as well as a better under- 
standing of the difficulties that confront 
these strangers in a strange land. 



All of which has been amply proved. 
But of equal importance has been a better 
appreciation of the inheritance of these 
new Americans; of their traditions, ideals, 
standards, gifts and customs, which, 
although they diflFer so widely from our 
own, need not, therefore, be universally 
regarded as inferior; which indeed are 
often the reverse. We are far too prone 
to forget that our forbears were likewise 
poor and their manner of living rude; that 
ours is a nation of immigrants and children 
of immigrants, many of whom have always 
been fugitives from oppression, and even 
from justice; that our so-called American 
type and American civilization are laigely 
what they are through later infusions of 
alien strains that have broadened and 
modified a certain rigidity in our pioneer 
stock. We may not underestimate that 
foundation of sterling qualities; yet the 
imaginative and poetic gifts of the Irish, 
the sturdiness and industry of the Scandi- 
navians, the orderliness and efficiency of 
the Germans, with the high degree of in- 
telligence among both these last-mentioned 
peoples, have all played an important part 
in our development, to say nothing of the 
many cultural influences, and of the many 
able men and women whose attainments 
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have been the very flower of the inheri- 
tance brought to us by the inflow of these 
northern races. 

To-day the chief source of our vastly 
swollen stream of aliens has shifted to 

« 

eastern and southeastern Europe, from 
whence come the Latins, the Slavs, and the 
Hebrews. Edward Alsworth Ross points 
out the importance of taking into account 
class representation also, and we may not 
ignore the fact that our new immigration 
is preponderatingly from the so-called 
peasant class of Europe; that to-day our 
chief heritage seems to be brawn and bone, 
with a strong infusion of i'inorance and 
superstitution. Yet without the re-in- 
vigoration of peasant blood, our aristo- 
cratic stocks die out; ignorance and super- 
stition may be overcome; and brawn and 
bone, in and by themselves, are no mean 
heritage. It is beyond question that with- 
out the brawn and bone of our newest 
Americans our recent phenomenal expan- 
sion of basic industries would not have 
been possible. 

But it is the superficial observer who 
finds in our new Americans only brawn 
and bone, ignorance and superstition. We 
need to remember that it is the excep- 
tional Italian whose lawlessness — inheri- 
ted from the centuries when his alien 
conquerors framed their laws to oppress, 
not to protect — causes him to figure in 
black-hand outrages, and that in the mass 
he inherits the traditions of a history un- 
matched in Europe; that the very name of 
his country is synonymous with beauty and 
art; that he may count Julius Caesar, 
Michael Angelo, and Dante among his 
progenitors; while the names of Galileo, 
Leonardo, and Marconi tell us of the bril- 
liant powers of invention possessed by this 
virile and energetic race. 

The center of Slavic occupation in 
southeastern Europe, now absorbing so 
much attention through its pivotal impor- 
tance in the great war, has always been a 
"whirlpool of nationalities"^ and one of the 
great battlegrounds of history. There one 
conqueror after another has set his heel 
on the necks of a patient people who, 
through it all, have held to the soil. Great 
personal courage, a stolid perseverance 



born of long endurance, a certain back- 
wardness of development and marked 
lack of cohesiveness, are some of the 
Slavic inheritances from such a past Yet, 
on the other hand, even before the printing 
press made its appearance in England it 
was set up by the despised Ruthenians, the 
most backward of the Slavic peoples. Look, 
too, at the high-spirited Poles, with their 
splendid patriotism ; at the gifted and im- 
pressionable Bohemians, among whose 
heroes are the blind King John, the hero 
of Crecy, and John Huss. No people to- 
day is richer in folk-lore than the Slavs, 
and few may boast of musicians, artists, 
and writers with higher gifts of imagina- 
tion and style than are to be found among 
the Bohemians, the Poles, and the Russians, 
whose Tolstoy stands also among the 
world's great philosophers. 

Taken with the fact that no other people 
in Europe is so prolific as the Slavs, it is 
of profond significance that they are deeply 
religious. If this stock is to take the 
places of those more highly civilized peop- 
les whose birth-rate is now falling, the 
world may yet see the fulfillment of the 
high mission which many Slavs believe is 
reserved for their race, which is nothing 
less than the spiritual regeneration of the 
whole world. 

The Hebrews, a race without a home- 
land, and lacking the brawn and bone of 
the Latins and the Slavs, are yet a 
people of remarkable physical fiber and in- 
tellectual keenness. Largely owing to cen- 
turies of oppression they have a higher 
appreciation of the blessings of freedom 
and opportunity than any other class of 
new Americans. That this same oppression 
has produced many less desirable qualities 
is not to be denied. Yet there are other and 
less despised peoples who have an equal 
measure of these same qualities, and we 
may not forget that the Hebrews have fur- 
nished the brains of many historic civili- 
zations ; even more, that all Christian civili- 
zation is founded upon Hebraic law and 
tradition. 

The Greeks have long had a reputation 
for shiftiness and instability, rather strik- 
ingly borne out by their recent diplomacy, 
and often found among our Greek immi- 
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grants; yet a people with a Thermopylae 
aad a Parthenon among its backgrounds 
most have preserved some leaven of good. 
Along with a certain ruthlessness of the 
Bfagyars is an energy and progressiveness 
that has made Hungary the most advanced 
and modem nation of Eastern Europe. 
And when we add to the foregoing the 
ancient civilization and reverence for auth- 
ority of the Chinese ; the artistic, industrial 
and political adaptiveness of the Japanese; 
even though all these qualities are offset by 
ethical standards, habits, and character- 
istics contrary to ours, and even with the 
large percentage of "undesirables" that is 
chimed— even with all this on the wrong 
side of the ledger, we have but given the 
barest outline of the balance on the other 
side. Fifty-six distinct peoples have been 
found in the operating forces of our mines 
and manufacturies. We are not only the 
hdrs of all the ages, but of the four 
quarters of the globe. The very diversity 
of gifts is a source of enrichment, both 
biologically and economically. Variety of 
radial types, whether disposed to blend or 
not, is a source of power to any country; 
and variety of gifts both increases the 
charm and interest in life and adds enor- 
mously to industrial possibilities. 



January 9th.— Their New Environ- 
ment. 

Scripture Lesson. — Here was a people's 
history not unlike our own. A new land, 
a new kind of national organization, new 
ideals. The formula is constantly repeated, 
"When ye come into the land" etc. (Num- 
bers 15: 1, 2,) The people are constantly 
reminded of the conditions from which 
they have escaped. (Ex. 3:9; 6:7; 14: 
30-31; Judges 10:ll-f-.) The new land 
flows with milk and honey. They are to 
reorganize their life on a new basis, relig- 
iously, politically, socially. (Numbers 3; 
Deut. 17:14-f-.) See also the Tabernade 
ritual and service in Leviticus and Ex. 
18:194-. 

We are much given to boasting of the 
immense advance made in the short span 
of our national life, of the magnificence of 



our cities, of our unrivaled educational 
and industrial opportunities, and of the 
extent and vast resources of our cotuitry; 
and our pride is not unwarranted. But for 
the average immigrant, lured thither hj 
the glitter of this accomplisfamenty by this 
wealth of opportunity, the most of it k)Dg 
remains a closed book. His ancient and 
splendid dties and picturesque towns, the 
primitive simplidty of medieval comnrani- 
ties, often poor, but steeped in old-worid 
art and long-established traditions, are re- 
placed in the vast majority of cases by the 
squalid immigrant quarters into which the 
newcomer huddles, strange and frightened, 
upon his arrival-— quarters often far poorer 
than the home he left behind ; by industrial 
conditions frequently little better than 
slavery; and by laws which may mean 
greater freedom than those to which he has 
been accustomed, but of which his ignor- 
ance gives him little advantage, and which 
he often innocently outrages. 

It is argued that we throw wide our 
gates; that the whole country is open to 
the immigrant; and that he chooses or 
makes his own environment. But is this 
actually and entirely true? 

It was undoubtedly largdy true of earlier 
immigration, before its overwhdming num- 
bers had swallowed up the cream of our 
opportunities; while there were still public 
lands; and while labor was at a premium 
instead of being a drug in the market; 
when life in the New World was framed 
on simpler lines; and when contact with 
American accomplishment, and what we 
call American ideals, was almost inevitable 
for all newcomers. Our schools were still 
taught by so-called native Americans, bred 
in our earlier traditions ; and not only were 
our industries largely conducted by the 
same stock, but Americanization was 
further promoted by the employment of 
the larger proportion of immigrant girls 
in the homes of Americans, instead of in 
those of aliens hardy one generation re- 
moved from their own "newness", or in 
vast factories filled by their own kind. 

The changed conditions are chiefly due 
to the fact that for the past twenty-five 
years we have admitted aliens into our 
country faster than they could be assimi- 
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lated. This inundation of foreign workers 
has cheapened labor, threatens to swamp 
both our native stock and our American 
ideals, and finally recoils upon the head of 
the immigrant himself in the fact that there 
is very little open to him to-day that does 
not represent the bottom rung of the 
economic ladder. 

It is true that lack of skill for anything 
better is commonly the determining factor, 
and that beginning at the bottom is not an 
unmitigated evil. The hardship and the 
peril — ^peril to the country as well as to the 
immigrant — ^lie in the conditions permitted 
to surround our basic industries, in which 
are found practically noiie of the broaden- 
ing influences the New World is supposed 
to stand for, and which demand so much 
and yield so little of anjrthing that makes 
life worth living. For these conditions 
we who have reached the higher rungs of 
the economic ladder may not evade respon- 
sibility, nor shall we escape a day of 
reckoning. 

During the past six years public atten- 
tion has frequently been called to the 
labor camps that largely recruit their 
forces from the supply of newly arrived 
immigrants. In New York State alone the 
new Bureau of Industries and Immigra- 
tion found over six .hundred of these 
camps. In their first annual report (1912) 
we find the following: 

"Of all the wretched conditions in this 
great State to-day those in the railroad 
camps surpass anything investigated by 
this Bureau. Nowhere else has been found 
such absolute disregard for comfort, 
health, morality or justice." 

Briefly outlined, the report charges that 
all hiring of labor was left to a padrone, 
without whose brass checks — for which 
from $1 to $3 was deducted from the first 
week's wages — no Job could be ha(f; that 
the same padrone was given the monopoly 
of the sale of provisions, making weekly 
charges — also deducted from the pay 
envelope — of from $1 to $3, whether the 
food was purchased or not, and regardless 
of the fact that it was sometimes rotten; 
and that another $1 was deducted for sleep- 
ing quarters in shacks, frequently not 
weather-proof, and often so filthy and ver- 



min-ridden that the men were compelled 
to build huts outside or sleep out of doors, 
and with no sanitary arrangements v/bsLt- 
ever. Out of 106 camps, in only two wcse 
there found any educational or religions 
influences, or any amusements or recrea- 
tions other than the saloon. 

The above report has resulted in coh- 
siderable improvement "in spots'* among 
New York's labor camps; the Wheatland 
riots in California, the outcome of like con- 
ditions, have caused a certain amount cH 
cleaning up in that state; and Wisconsin 
has joined in the same crusade. Yet ths 
leaves an almost unbelievable number of 
plague spots still untouched. The same 
brutality and extortion practised by middle- 
men, with even worse living conditions^ 
are reported by the commission appointed 
to investigate the causes of the Colorado 
mining strikes, and most of our other mines 
are not much better ; while we need not go 
far to see for ourselves the conditions per- 
mitted to surround some of our big indus- 
trial plants. 

It is argued — and doubtless is often triK 
— that squalor and overcrowding are pro- 
duced and chosen by the immigrants 
themselves. But it may be questioned 
whether we should do better if placed 
under similar pressure — strangers in a 
strange land, ignorant and poor, exhausted 
by long hours of labor, and with neither 
help nor incentive to improvement. More- 
over, we have examples of the quick re- 
sponse that has followed when such he^ 
and incentive have been given. In the 
camp at Ashokan Dam, for example, the 
above report tells of "neat shanties, some 
of them with attractive gardens"; of 
bachelor quarters with running water and 
shower baths, or surroundings where "fllA 
is not allowed to accumulate" and where 
"the impression of cleanliness cannot fail 
to influence the habits and characters of die 
workers". 

The Little Italys, Little Hungarys, and 
Ghettos, now so common in many of our 
cities, are too well known to require much 
space here; with their congestion — some- 
times in New York four thousand to the 
block — with their tenement industries, their 
sweatshops, their white slavery, and all that 
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we recognize as belonging to our immigrant 
problem. All this, and more and worse, is 
the environment we offer to the large 
majority of our new Americans, even to 
men like Steiner and Rihbany. It is true 
that the stronger soon climb into better 
conditions. But what must happen to those 
who are weak both mentally and physi- 
cally? It is for these, as well as for the 
danger that many immigrant communities 
offer to the country at large, that we can- 
not fail to be held responsible. 



January 16th. — The Obligations of 
Government. 

Scripture Lesson. — We see very clearly 
what government ought not to be from 
Samuel's description of a king. (I Sam. 
8: 10-f-.) David's charge to Solomon (I 
Kings 2:1-4), while strictly Oriental in 
its demands for justice upon personal ene- 
mies, is yet pitched in the religious key. 
(Prov. 8:15. 16; Dan. 2:21; 4:32.) The 
prophets are constantly sent to kings to 
remind them of their sins and to call them 
hack to their high duties. 



That the laws of the United States for 
the exclusion or admission of aliens are 
adequate for her present needs is entirely 
due to the recent sharp drop in immigra- 
tion. They were inadequate before the 
war, and their adequacy afterwards will 
depend upon whether or not the inflow re- 
sumes its former proportions, and if ever, 
when. Some hold that it may be yearr> 
before we are called upon to cope with so 
vast a tide of immigration as formerly, 
while others believe that it will immediately 
swell to even greater numbers. But what- 
ever the outcome, now is the time to pre- 
pare for any eventuality, and there is a 
growing conviction of the necessity — both 
in the interest of the immigrant and in that 
of the country — for legislation that will re- 
strict immigration to the numbers that may 
safely be assimilated. 

But while new legislation on the admis- 
sion of immigrants is an important obliga- 
tion of the government at the present 
moment, an even more pressing duty lies 



in the adoption of some adequate measures 
for the assimilation of the 15,000,000 aliens 
already here. Owing to the un-American 
activities of certain of our "hyphenated" 
citizens, the public is roused as never before 
to the need of the "Americanization" of 
our alien population, and societies pledged 
to work to that end are springing up on 
every hand. Certain states, also, are mak- 
ing efforts along the same line. But with- 
out some federal supervision and co- 
ordination it is evident that much of this 
is bound to be waste effort. We have 
urgent need of some national policy which 
shall better enable the country to discharge 
the obligation imposed by the admission of 
aliens into citizenship. 

Until very recently the immigrant was 
exposed to exploitation by unscrupulous 
cabmen, hotel runners, and other tricksters, 
under the very shadow of our Goddess of 
Liberty. Even to-day, it is only in New 
York, when his destination lies beyond the 
port of entry, that the federal government 
sees him safely aboard his train. And there 
federal supervision ends, while there re- 
main fake land schemes, insufficiently 
supervised immigrant banks, quack doctors, 
and a long list of similar frauds which 
thrive on the immigrant's ignorance and 
follow him all over the country, to say 
nothing of many debasing and unjust in- 
dustrial conditions countenanced by law. 
When we add to these things the possibility 
of the exaction of the extreme penalty for 
what is often innocent infringement of 
statutes misunderstood or unknown, we 
may not wonder that a sense of outrage 
often works a speedy disillusionment re- 
garding the country which was the 
promised land of freedom and justice, and 
that the way is prepared for discontent and 
anarchism. 

But the immigrant needs more than mere 
protection; he needs active help and direc- 
tion. Although the preservation of old- 
world ideals and customs in our immigrant 
communities is interesting and picturesque, 
and some of these ideals and customs have 
a certain value, we are coming to sec that 
segregation renders Americanization diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. It is also costly. 
To-day there is a crying need of men on 
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the land, and a large proportion of our 
immigrants come with rural experience and 
training. Yet, left with no guide save the 
instinct that leads them to seek their own 
kind, our peasant immigrants are soon 
absorbed by the city's sweatshops, by mines, 
factories or construction camps; and even 
the trained or educated immigrant is only 
too commonly lost in the same maelstrom. 
Our new commissioner at Ellis Island, 
Mr. Frederick C. Howe, admirably formu- 
lates a remedy for this condition, as 
follows : "I believe that the real need at 
present is a national domestic immigration 
policy which will co-ordinate the ports of 
entry with a comprehensive system of 
proper distribution of the immigrant." 

But a system of distribution is only the 
beginning of what our domestic immigra- 
tion policy should stand for. The need of 
immigrant protection has already been in- 
dicated. But of more importance than 
either is education — in our language, our 
customs, and our laws, as well as in the 
ideals for which our country is supposed 
to stand. This education might well begin 
from the moment the immigrant buys his 
steamer ticket for the New World. 
Government handbooks, printed in the 
language of the immigrant, should accom- 
pany each ticket, giving all needed informa- 
tion as to requirements for admission, with 
simple directions as to landing, travel, and 
the finding of employment and new homes. 

Our public schools provide for the child, 
hut what of the adult who needs instruc- 
tion quite as much? Not only are the 
parents left ^ith little or no understanding 
of the life by which they are surrounded, 
but the superior education of the children 
tends to disrupt the home. When a child 
begins to look upon his parents as "green- 
horns", he has lost the filial respect which 
is the surest safeguard of the younger 
generation. California and New Jersey are 
meeting this need and this danger by pro- 
viding evening schools for the exclusive use 
of adult aliens, the instruction to cover both 
English and civics; and in California this 
work is supplemented by the emplo3rment 
of "home teachers'* for the home instruc- 
tion of mothers, and to bring the day school 
and the home into closer relationship. In 



Cleveland, also, "citizenship classes" arc a 
feature of admirably co-ordinated work for 
immigrants, but elsewhere the adult immi- 
grant is left to the usual evening school, 
where such exists — necessarily ill-prepared 
for such special service — or to private and 
unrelated effort. Federal provision for 
adult immigrant education, which should 
embrace English, civics and industrial 
training, is urgently needed to standardize 
what is already being done, and to render 
similar advantages available everywhere in 
our country. 

"Preparedness" is likely to be one of the 
chief issues of our next presidential cam- 
paign. Immigrant education is one of its 
most vital elements. 



January 23rd. — ^The Obligations of 

Citizenship. 

Scripture Lesson. — Under the theocracy, 
of course, the obligations of religion 
and citizenship were coterminous and 
identical. This ought to be true of Chris- 
tian citizenship. But in our zeal for divi- 
sion between Church and State we 'have 
put asunder what God has joined together. 
Jesus was scrupulous in performance of 
duties to both Church and State. (Matt. 
3:15; 17:24.) Read also the entire 13th 
chapter of Romans. Also St. Paul's de- 
fense before Agrippa, closing with his 
appeal to Csesar, Acts 25 ; also Titus 3:1; 
I Pet. 2:13+. 



The Oath of Allegiance. I do 
solemnly swear upon oath that I will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States; 
that I will absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to any 
sovereign prince, potentate, State, or sov- 
ereignty, and particularly to the (sov- 
ereign of which I am subject), and that I 
will support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign or domestic, and bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same. So help me 
God! 

To-day we are being brought to realize 
as never before that many of our new 
Americans regard the above oath, and all 
that it entails, very lightly indeed. It it 
true that in some cases such an attitude is 
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the result of ignorance, and that in others 
it reflects the sordid valuation of the rights 
and duties of citizenship among too many 
native-bom Americans. In spite of ex- 
aminations preceding the administration of 
the oath, which are supposed to demon- 
strate a certain knowledge of English, of 
our methods of government, and a full 
understanding of the obligations imposed, 
applicants for naturalization may be, and 
often are, coached to get through with 
little or no real comprehension of what it 
all means; and it often follows that one 
of the first things really learned is the 
value of the vote in drinks, money or 
influence. 

In many of our immigrant communities 
the political boss regularly appears on the 
eve of an election, gathers hundreds of 
new voters — ^who understand little English 
and less of political parties and public 
questions — into the saloons, "fills them 
up", and then votes them in blocks. It is 
also charged that in certain industries and 
localities a man's tenure of his job 
depends upon the way he votes. And in 
many of our large cities it is known that a 
large proportion of immigrant votes are 
controlled by ward bosses, who wield the 
clubs of "influence" or "protection" to 
hold ignorant and innocent new Ameri- 
cans "in line". When we add to these 
things the muck-raking revelations of the 
close alliance often found existing 
between high ofiicials, ward bosses, and 
criminals, which alliance, with many of our 
new citizens, comes only too soon to repre- 
sent our national ideals, it becomes fairly 
evident that before we attempt to pluck the 
mote from our brother's eye, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to get rid of the beam 
in our own. Any consideration of the obli- 
gaDions of citizenship must begin with 
those of our native^orn, among whom 
a revival of old-fashioned patriotism, with 
a sense of individual responsibility for 
the welfare of the country, and a new 
realization of the obligation of every man 
to uphold the high ideals of its founders, 
was never so imperative as it is to-day; 
and this is a matter in which the church 
may do invaluable service. 

Already there is a wide response to this 



need in the "Americanization" movements 
springing up so rapidly in so many local- 
ities and headed by so many of our most 
influential and representative men and 
women. It is being widely realized that in 
the rush of our rapid development we have 
come perilously near to a loss of national 
consciousness, and that without the amal- 
gam of a vital patriotism — whose test 
is a true and loyal fidelity to the oath of 
allegiance — the varied and separate in- 
terests of our numerous racial groups 
must become a menace to our unity and 
stability. 

We have been suddenly awakened to a 
new and growing sense of power among 
certain groups of our "hyphenated" cit- 
izens. To-day, as Mary Antin tells us, the 
descendants of the men who made Ameria 
are not numerous enough to swing a presi- 
dential election. There is also a disposi- 
tion — especially among those of our alien 
population earlier accustomed to the iron 
rule of despotism — to regard our vride 
freedom with a sort of contempt, and to 
translate liberty into license. 

With the easy-going tolerance peculiar 
to Anglo-Saxon minds, we have been wont 
to laugh over the old story of the Italian 
who wrote home — ^"Come over here quick, 
Luigi. You can do anything you want to; 
and, besides, they give you a vote you can 
get two dollars for". And the thing we 
found the most amusing was the quick- 
ness with which this ,new American 
"caught on*' to the money value of his 
vote. To-day, it is the freedom **to do 
anything you want to" that is being forced 
upon our attention, and we are finding 
that it is not in the least funny. If the 
storm of indignation which has been 
aroused by the un-American activities of 
certain "hyphenated" citizens should result 
not only in the real and permanent re- 
vival of American patriotism — ^wbosc 
awakening is already indicated — but also 
in a heavier constraint upon all new Ameri- 
cans to a full and whole-hearted fidelity 
to the oath of allegiance, then these tilings 
will not have been in vain. 

While we are extending welcoming 
hands to our new citizens, and while we 
are urging new activities for their better- 
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ment, tiiere must be no loophole left for 
any mistinderstanding as to the loyalty to 
the country of their adoption that is ex- 
pected in return. In the name of free- 
dom we even eliminate from the exercises 
of our public schools anything that may 
offend the religious beliefs or racial sus- 
ceptibilities of our alien population, and a 
free press and free speech are corner- 
stones of our national institutions. Any 
use of these benefits in the interests of 
another country, to the detriment of our 
own, is treason, and should be treated as 
such. 



January 30th.— The Duty of the 
Church. 

Scripture Lesson. — ^The Church, when 
the New Testament was written, was small 
in numbers and scattered widely in little 
groups of the poorer people. Such a 
Church could only be exhorted to assume 
a passive attitude toward the unchristian 
governments which controlled it. But 
now that the Church has grown to be a 
great world-power, it must assume a posi- 
tive attitude toward all human affairs. The 
ancient prophecy must be literally applied: 
"The Government shall be upon his shoul- 
ders'*. Nothing human can be foreign to 
the Church of Jesus Christ. (Dan. 7:27; 
I Cor. 15:34; Rev. 11:15.) 



It is already evident that our biggest 
internal problem is the assimilation 
of our immigrant population. So far, our 
attack has been chiefly along social lines, 
and the development of so-called social 
work has been rapid and of inestimable 
value. When we consider what Henry 

Street was, and, even more, what it 
promised to become; and when we multi- 
ply that neighborhood by the number of 
similar immigrant communities, not only 
in our cities, but all over the country, 
apparently equally hopeless, with their 
ignorance and poverty, and their possi- 
bilities of vice and anarchism — when we 
stop to think of all this and see how much 
has been done to counteract its peril — 
then only may we come to a full realiza- 



tion of what social work has saved us 
from. 

While very little of this effort is 
avowedly religious, even when organized 
and supported by our churches, in spirit it 
is eminently Christian, inspired by that 
most fundamental and comprehensive of 
the teachings of Christ — "the cup of cold 
water in my name". It is live, practical. 
Christian work, and we need only look 
about us to see that the church which does 
not engage in some kind of social work, 
the aim of which is the assimilation of our 
many racial groups, is a dead church. Yet 
it is only the beginning, and there must 
always remain a need that only the church 
as such may fulfill. 

Practically every immigrant who comes 
to this country leaves behind him an en- 
vironment largely dominated by an estab- 
lished religious organization which some- 
times even shares the powers of the State. 
Its form of faith may be closely allied 
to our own ; it may be founded upon 
the principles of a highly developed phil- 
osophy or upon pure superstition; it may 
even be totally lacking in spiritual vitality. 
Yet it is commonly an institution of force 
and weight, whose constraining power is a 
dominant factor in its community. In a 
word, it stabilizes the social organization. 
This is what the immigrant leaves behind. 
What do we offer him in its stead? A 
church without authority, and further 
shorn of apparent dignity and power by 
the disunion of many creeds. And when 
we add to these things the class distinc- 
tion between our rich churches and our 
poor churches, so strangely at variance 
with the religious democracy of the Old 
World (compare, for instance, the mingling 
of rich and poor in a stream of wor- 
shippers seen in St. Peter's with an 
audience in one of our fashionable 
churches) — ^when we put these things 
together and try to look at them as they 
must strike the new American, even 
though they may be more than counter- 
balanced by a more sincere piety and a 
greater spiritual devotion than were left 
behind, we begin to understand why our 
churches do not at once appeal to him, 
and begin to grasp a part of the duty that 
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lies before us — greater unity, and a relig- 
ious democracy commensurate with our 
national ideals. 

With his backgrounds, the immigrant's 
need of the restraining and developing in- 
fluence of the Church is very great. Most 
of our new Americans are innately relig- 
ious. Not only were they born into some 
faith, but they inherit many generations of 
religious traditions. These may not be 
parted from without violence to nature and 
danger to character, as well as peril to the 
community into which the aliens come. 
Some of our immigrants bring their re- 
fligious institutions with them, ajnd we 
gladly welcome these Greek and Roman 
priests who are doing their utmost to keep 
alive the vital spark of the old faith. But 
they are by no means enough for the need, 
and, moreover, they are not always able 
to cope with the problems of the new 
environment. The spirit of democracy, 
which so soon robs the Italian of his in- 
herited good manners, sets many of our 
new Americans to questioning their Old 
World creeds. This is especially true 
among young men, and those to whom the 
former faith has become a mere formal- 
ism, among whom there is a strong 
tendency toward atheism. Yet underneath 
there is the inheritance from a religious 
ancestry, and at bottom is an inborn 
spiritual need. Social work may open the 
way, but its fulfillment is the province and 
the obligation of the Church. 



The astounding criminality among the 
children of immigrants is being constantly 
pressed upon our attention. Among others, 
Professor Racca, the famous Italian soci- 
ologist, attributes it largely to the break- 
up of immigrant homes through the educa- 
tion which divides the interests of the 
children from those of their elders. Many 
of the younger generation even become 
ashamed of their "greenhorn" parents. 
There is a bitter kernel of truth in the cry 
of the boy who wept, not because he had 
been punished by his father, but because 
he had been "licked by an immigrant". 

To a certain degree this separation be- 
tween old and young seems to be inevitable. 
A child more readily responds to a new 
environment; even were full educational 
opportunities provided for the elders, they 
cannot learn so easily, nor will they often 
be able to afford the time necessary to keep 
pace with youth. In most of our settle- 
ments especial effort is made for the 
lamily, as such. But classes and clubs for 
the young and the old must be separate 
classes and clubs. It is to the Church that 
parents and children must go together. 
Ihere they meet on a plane of equality. 
There can be no higher duty of the Church 
than the preservation of the homes of 
these new Americans of ours ; homes that 
may not only safeguard their youth froiu 
the street life, the influence of which lies 
back of so much criminality, but which 
are likely to become one of the chief 
bulwarks of our national stability. 



OUT OF THE MELTING POT 

Nearly 400 young, unknown artists sent products of their skill to the studio of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney, New York City, last month, as entries in the competition on the 
subject. The Immigrant in America, for which she had offered prizes. 

Many of the competitors are themselves immigrants; they put into their work an 
immigrant's conception of the meaning of America to the immigrant and of the hmni- 
grant to America. Nine out of every ten contestants expressed aspiration, the search 
for freedom. Only a handful portrayed the obstacles to assimilation, or the hard work 
and broken illusions that arc so often the newcomer's portion. — From the Survey, 
December 4, 1915. 
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AMERICANIZATION DAY 

By David C. Adie 

Of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association. 

The untoward conditions and circumstances arising out of the European war situa- 
tion and the extensive publicity given in American newspapers and magazines have 
brought at least one gain to the social worker — the better appreciation of the immigrant 
problem. The average man has failed to appreciate how different are the conditions in 
America from those in Europe, largely because he has not had a popular presentation 
of the mode of thought and living of the Europeans, especially of those coming from the 
southern parts of the continent. Until recently the immigrant has been considered in 
a very indefinite manner, and too often his entry into citizenship has been hurried and 
undignified. Because of the circumstances surrounding the naturalization ceremonies, on 
many occasions he has been impressed merely with the fact that the possession of a 
vote presented an opportunity for him to barter with persons not too scrupulous in their 
political methods. 

It is not extraordinary, when one considers the situation, that in almost every large 
city the foreign elements have grouped themselves according to the mother tongue and 
formed cities within the city. The foreigner has clung closly to his own language and 
customs, has remained unacquainted with English, and has had little or no opportunity 
to acquaint himself with the methods of government and the principles underlying the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The experiment made in Cleveland in 1913, although designed merely to promote a 
sane Fourth, pointed the way for other American cities to celebrate the anniversary 
of the nation's birth in such manner as to weld more closely the different groups in the 
community. It was realized that because of the conflict in Europe memories of the home- 
land would be awakened in the newcomer, and it was desirable that American thought 
be solidified and concentrated on the further development of the American spirit. 

No one can acquaint himself with the immigrant, even in a small way, without 
realizing that industrial success and social opportunity open to him with knowledge of 
the English language and a certain amount of training in civic and national affairs, 
though until he has acquired this knowledge, he is likely to remain a member of 
the casual labor force even in instances when in the homeland he was an adept in 
some specific industry. The recent attention given to European conditions enables us to 
appreciate to a larger degree what the entry of the alien into American life imports, 
while the Americanization movement is an attempt to determine how best to Americanize 
the newcomer, and what it might mean to the immigrant if he could better appreciate the 
privileges offered him through citizenship. 

In conjunction with other large cities, Minneapolis, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, arranged a successful 
celebration in the interest of the new citizen. Through the agency of the District Court, 
the Committee obtained names and addresses of 758 newly naturalized citizens, and 
mailed personal letters inviting them and their families to a public reception in their 
honor at the National Guard Armory, There, on presentation of a card, each was given 
a gold-wash button bearing the word "Citizen", as a souvenir of his entrance into the 
responsibilities of citizenship in his adopted country. 

Care was taken to use American colors only in the decorations for the celebration. 
the idea being that the absence of emblems of other nations would enable the new 
citizen better to focus on the significance of the occasion. More than 4,000 persons 
attended the meeting and entered heartily into the ceremonies. The program opened 
with a tribute to the flag by the local Boy Scouts, the singing of the Flag Song by its 
author, Mrs. Grace Updegraff Bergen, and the repetition in unison of the oath of 
allegiance to the flag. The principal features were a review of American history 
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and the discussion of the privileges of citizenship by Senator Albert B. Cummins of 
Iowa, Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota, and the Hon. John Lind. 

Local enthusiasm and interest in this new movement were greatly increased 
through the co-operation extended by the local press, which gave approximately 
fifty columns to the Minneapolis meeting. This extensive publicity impressed upon 
the thought of the community the possibilities of such a movement, and as a result, 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association is seriously considering the making 
of Americanization Day an annual feature in the community life. Already a com- 
mittee of prominent business men are preparing for the 1916 celebration. 

The possibilities of such a movement can scarcely be over-estimated, and it may 
be expected that in its wake will come reform in the ceremony of naturalization- 
Only when the immigrants are taught the high privilege that is extended to them 
by America, and are imbued with the ideals and principles which ought to govern 
the life of a community, can we be sure that the vast number of men who come to 
our shores in increasing numbers will help in the solution of our many problems. 
The system of allowing the immigrant to shift for himself, to gather his ideas of 
American life at haphazard, and almost to believe that American standards arc con- 
spicuous by their absence, cannot fail to produce in increasing numbers new problems 
which will become more and more complex if the present lack of method of dealing 
with the immigrant is allowed to prevail. 



AN OPPORTUNITY AND AN EXPERIMENT 

By Rev. A. H. Fish 

By a happy coincidence. Garibaldi's birthday falls upon the Fourth of July, 
and this fact decided the date for the inauguration of the Italian work of the Nyack, 
New York, Presbyterian Church. The members of the Italian colony were invited 
to participate in a joint celebration of the two anniversaries on the evening of Sunday, 
July Sth, 1914. An Italian missionary had been on the ground for a month, and as 
a result of the acquaintance he had gained, fourteen of his countryinen came, first, 
to a patriotic service which he conducted in the Sunday School room of the churdi, 
and then to the service in the church auditorium. None of them had ever been in 
a Protestant Church before, and it was only the blending of the Italian colors with 
our own in the decorations, and the Italian flag draped over the pulpit, which over- 
came their prejudices. 

The colony in which this work was undertaken was small and widely scattered. 
The field embraced the villages of Sparkhill, Piermont and N)rack, extending along 
the Hudson for four miles and with a combined Italian population of not more 
than five hundred. The church undertaking the work was also small. Its member- 
ship was less • than three hundred and its resources were slender even in proportion 
to its size. It was already heavily burdened, and the suggestion of this work, in- 
volving an addition of twenty-five per cent to its budget, did not waken any particular 
amount of enthusiasm. 

There was no one center of Italian population in any of the villages; the Italians 
were scattered through many sections of each town, and they were equally widely 
distributed in reference to the parts of Italy from which they came. Here was a 
difficulty which any one acquainted with Italian traits will appreciate. It was hanfly 
more of a miracle for Parthians and Medes, Elamites and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
each to hear in his own tongue on the Day of Pentecost, than for Tuscans and 
Sicilians, Piedmontese and Calabrians to fraternize; and yet, perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the work has been the diversity of provinces represented by those 
who have become part of our congregation. Twenty-five men, two of whom were 
accompanied by their wives, united at one communion. An outline drawn around the 
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towns from which they came would furnish a fairly adequate map of the Italian 
peninsula. Sicily had three representatives, one each, as it happened, from Trapani 
in the West, Caitanisetta in the center, and Messina in the east; Calabria, the toe 
of Italy's boot, had one representative; so also had the two provinces of the extreme 
north, Piedmont and Lombardy; Tuscany, the cradle of the Italian language, had 
five representatives, and Rome, the inheritor of Italy's ancient glory, one; Naples, 
the chief commercial city, had two, while from the latter's outlying towns, Avellino, 
Caserta and Benevento, came the largest number, ten from the last named place 
alone. 

Aside from the preaching of the "Gospel of the Kingdom", the only inducements 
o£Fered were night classes and the use of rooms, which the Italians themselves fitted 
up, for club rooms. The church undertook, with rather indififerent success, to find 
employment during the winter for those who needed it; but beyond relieving a few 
cases of actual distress, expending perhaps twenty dollars for this purpose, it made 
no gifts or subsidies of any kind. Every person who came to the mission made 
material sacrifices, in some cases of a serious sort. 

A high standard was established for admission to the membership of the 
church. The change of opinion had to be witnessed by a change of life. Sixty-six 
have been thus received, and the persistence of their faith in the face of persecution, 
the change in their hearts reflected in their faces and made plain in their lives, are 
most gratifying. One man brought a letter from the Waldensian church, thus estab- 
lishing a pleasant bond with the most venerable of all the churches holding the Re- 
formed Faith. All the rest were nominal Roman Catholics and knew nothing of the 
evangelical faith until they heard it preached in this mission. But the ties which 
bound them to the Roman Church were only nominal; none were active Catholics. 
In losing them, the Roman Church lost nothing; the transition for all of them was 
from no faith to a faith that brought comfort and strength into their lives. 

The spirit displayed by the Christian Endeaver Society in giving up the room 
in which it held its meetings for the use of the Italian congregation is tjrpical of 
the attitude of the church toward the work. These people of alien speech have not 
merely been tolerated; they have been made welcome. They are received into the 
full membership of the church and welcomed into that membership at the regular 
Communion Service. The mingling of the soft Italian tongue with our harsher 
speech in the Creed, Confession and Lord's Prayer, adds, for most of us, to the 
impressiveness of the service. 

One incident, out of many, to show why we think the work worth while, and 
why we are glad that it is not a "mission", but that we claim these Italians in the 
fullest sense, as fellow members with us. Six of our Italian members have joined 
the colors. One of them, a splendid speciman of young manhood and a veteran of 
the Tripolitan campaign, describing his arrival, said, "I first kissed my mother, who was 
sick, and my wife, and then I told them about Jesus Christ. I am going, to-morrow, 
to the front. I will preach Jesus Christ to my comrades-in-arms. Please send me 
some small gospels that I may give them to them. This will be a great comfort to 
me in the dangers of war". The gospels were sent, but Francisco Frione, the 
Roman, will not distribute them. Somewhere on the Austrian frontier he fills a 
soldier's grave. The comfort is ours as we know that the gospel which it was our 
blessed privilege to give him was the solace and stay of his dying hours. 

One church is convinced that the Italian element in our population, if a problem, 
is not a menace; that it is, rather, an opportunity. It invites any church with an 
annual budget of $4,000, a mortgage indebtedness of about the same amount, and a 
few hundred Italians to furnish the raw material, to repeat its experiment and 
achieve a larger success. The middle term of the above equation may not neces- 
sarily be regarded as a constant factor. But the spirit of the Kingdom is. 
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SCUM O' THE EARTH 
By Robert Haven Schauffler 

(Reprinted in part from "Old Homes of New Americans'*, Francis E. Clark, by 

kind permission of Houghton Mifflin Company) 

Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 

For that we spat on these marvelous folk. 

Nations of darers and dreamers. 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers, and more than our peers. 

"Rabble and refuse", we name them, 

And "scum o* the earth", to shame them. 

Mercy for us of the few, young years. 

Of the culture so callow and crude. 

Of the hands so grasping and rude. 

The lips so ready for sneers 

At the sons of our ancient more-than-peers. 

Mercy for us who dare despise 

Men in whose loins our Homer lies; 

Mothers of men who shall bring to us 

The glory of Titian, the grandeur of Huss; 

Children in whose frail arms shall rest 

Prophets and singers and saints of the West. 

Newcomers all from the Eastern seas. 

Help us incarnate dreams like these. 

Forget, and forgive, that we did you wrong. 

Help us to father a nation, strong 

In the comradeship of an equal birth. 

In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 



CHILD LABOR DAY— WHY? 

The 22d, 23d and 24th of January will be Child Labor Days, the National Child 
Labor Committee announces. Saturday will be observed by synagogues, Sunday by 
churches and Sunday schools, and Monday by secular schools and clubs, and, if last year's 
record means anything, at least 9,000 organizations all over the country may be expected 
to recognize the day. 

But why? Why have a Child Labor Day? Surely America is agreed that child 
labor is not consistent with her ideals? The National Child Labor Committee, realizing 
that these questions will be asked, has issued the following explanatory statement: 

"Qiild Labor Day is a reminder. We have a strong sentiment in this country 
against the exploitation of children, but, perhaps for the very reason that our sentiment 
is strong — so strong as to make it hard to believe child labor can exist in America — we 
have never taken the decisive steps to end once for all the labor of children." 
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EDUCATING THE ALIENS 
American Schools Thrown Open to Candidates for Citizensh^ 

Throughout the country the plan of the Bureau of Naturalization of the U ^. 
Department of Labor to enlist the co-operation of public schools in the education and 
Americanization of candidates for citizenship is receiving the most gratifying support 
Approximately 400 cities and towns have already joined in this nation-wide educatiofial 
movement for the elimination of the hyphen, and this number is increasing daily. 

The magnitude of this work and its development since its inception are shown, in 
part, by the territory covered, the number of candidates for citizenship reached, and 
the day and night schools which have been established for their instruction. It is the 
intention of the Bureau of Naturalization to commtmicate with all applicants for citi- 
zenship in the United States, wherever they are to be found, and to secure the opening of 
classes for them. During the current scholastic year all superintendents of scfaooU 
where classes may be formed will receive monthly from the Bureau the name, address, 
age, nationality and other necessary information concerning each alien residing within 
their jurisdictions who files a declaration of intention or petition for naturalization. In 
this manner the school authorities are enabled to get in touch with such appUcainis and 
afford them valuable assistance in preparing for citizenship. In addition to this die 
Bureau informs each applicant for citizenship that his name has been forwarded to the 
educational authorities, advises him to go to school, and points out the benefits to be 
derived from such attendance. The Bureau is also working in close co-operation widi 
various patriotic and civic bodies of the country to secure the opening of public night 
schools where there are none. 

The wives of all petitioners for naturalization are also advised to attend schod, 
for the reason that they derive citizenship when their husbands obtain their final papers, and 
because, too, such instruction will materially aid the family to live as Americans live. 
It has been found that approximately two out of every three petitioners for naturaliza- 
tion are married, and it is toward the improvement of the home life and conditions that 
this phase of the movement is especially directed. 

The records of the Bureau of Naturalization show that since the commencement of 
the school year on October 1, notifications have been sent to approximately 40,000 
declarants, 20,000 petitioners, and 15,000 wives of petitioners, and each day hundreds are 
added to the list. 

The present volume of naturalization shows that ^ver half a million foreign-bom 
residenwS annually bring themselves within the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Naturaliza- 
tion, and it is the plan of the Bureau, through the co-operation of the public schools with 
its educational movement, to change that portion of the alien body now in a condition 
of helpless dependence or mere' self -maintenance to the state of productive capacity which 
is the birthright of all American citizens, regardless of their origin of birth. — Netvs ii€m 
from U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Naturalisation, Washington. 
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Studies in Social Christianity 



PROFIT-SHARING IN THE COMMUNITY 



I have chosen this alluring title for the 
purpose of focusing attention upon a 
neglected factor in community life. We 
are constantly emphasizing our duty to 
the community, promoting schemes for 
community welfare, as if community life 
were somewhat apart from ourselves. The 
same sophistry lurks in much of our 
thought respecting the unselfish life. While 
I am sacrificing myself for my brother's 
good, who is to look out for my good? We 
even have a common saying, "If you don't 
look out for yourself no one will do it for 
you". The unselfish life is the common law. 
No one is exempt While you are looking 
out for your brother, your brother must be 
looking out for you. Self-interest is not 
denied but reenforced by the common in- 
terest. That is why communal life is better 
than solitary life. The individual is multi- 
plied by all the other members. When 
Robinson Crusoe saw Friday's tracks in the 
sand he knew at once that he was multi- 
plied by two. 

That is the very point in our coming to- 
gether in communities. Together we can 
have things and do things which are im- 
possible to the individual. That increment 
in benefits is the profit of communal life. 
Those dividends, large this year, small next, 
are not declared by some board of directors. 
They are coupons on a government bond, 
good and invariable as long as the com- 
munity lasts. Just here we find our public 
interests reenforced by our personal in- 
terests. I cannot secure better streets or side- 
walks for myself without securing them for 
my neighbor. Accordingly he and I are 
bound to work together for the good of 
each. That is the soul of good citizenship, 
working together for the good of all. In that 
common good we each take our profits as 
we go along. Godliness, good-will, is profit- 
able. It has the promise of the life that now 
is. That is preeminently true of good 
citizenship. When we say of a man, he is 
a good citizen, do we instinctively think of 
one who is living meanly, a somewhat 
apologetic servant of all? No. His un- 



selfish service to the community has come 
back to him in substantial profits of con- 
venient and comfortable living, and back of 
that in the honor of his fellow citizens. 

The intelligence and high quality of a 
community are gaged to a nicety by the 
number of rights which it has taken over 
from its members. Or perhaps it would be 
nearer the truth to say, by the number of 
rights which the citizens have surrendered 
to the community. In a rude mining camp 
the individual citizen surrenders almost 
none of his personal rights. He lives in 
just such a shack as he pleases, keeps or 
does not keep the ground around it as suits 
his convenience, disposes of refuse in the 
quickest, easiest way possible; in a word, 
is a law unto himself. In many of our best 
communities the citizen has yielded to a 
citizens' committee his right to cut or prune 
the trees on his own grounds. He consults 
another committee as to the color of his 
house. Why not? The outside of a man's 
house belongs to the public. The public 
should have something to say concerning 
that which they must see so much oftener 
than the owner. In a certain town an ec- 
centric citizen painted his house a brilliant 
blue. It became at last so offensive to his 
fellow citizens that protests were rained 
upon him till he yielded to the public taste. 
If he had painted the inside of his house 
black and blue, no one would have thought 
of protesting. But the outside of his house 
belonged to every one who passed, and to 
his neighbors. They had a right to protest 
on their own behalf and for the sake of 
the taste of the rising generation. 

After all, is altruism anything more than 
making the best available to all? Is not 
this the soul of communal life, a funding or 
pooling that which is best in each that all 
may draw from the common wealth? And 
when we have gone so far, is not the next 
question imperative? Is such altruism any 
thing more or less than religion? If re- 
ligion does not mean bringing to pass order, 
truth and beauty in this world, on what 
grounds can we expect any better condi- 
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tions in some other world? A slovenly, in- 
different, selfish citizen here would hardly 
know what to do with himself in a city of 
golden streets and gates of pearl. The soul 
of religion is communion, having all things 
in common with God and his children. Am 



I my brother's keeper? Yes, and he is my 
keeper. We must keep each by that which 
is highest and best in each, then our best 
and his are multiplied by two. And as the 
community multiplies we share proportion- 
ately in the good of all. J. H. E. 



COMMUNITY WELFARE 



February 6th. — Social and Sanitary 

Surveys. 

Suggestions for Scripture Lessons for 
THE Month. — The lessons for this month 
open up a vast field for usefulness on the 
part of all those who attend church. In 
striving for community welfare, as for 
cver3rthing else, the paramount thing is the 
spirit in which it is all undertaken. It is 
possible to do much in the way of organiza- 
tion and yet do little for the cause of 
Christ. A golden text to cover all of the 
lessons and all of the activities connected 
with community welfare would be Romans, 
chapter 8, the latter part of the 9th verse: 
"Now if any man have not the spirit of 
Chrtst, he is none of his". 

The remarkable record of the Exodus 
and the wandering for forty years in the 
wilderness could hardly fail of touching 
most of the notes in the gamut of com- 
munal experience. It would be well for the 
classes to appoint one of their number to 
make a careful study of the Mosaic legis- 
lation respecting the organization and the 
conduct of camp-life during the wander- 
ing of the great host in the wilderness. 
Suggestions for a permanent Community 
Program may be found in the record of 
the building of the Tabernacle (Exodus 
35:20-35). 

When we come to the New Testaments 
we find Jesus summing up all the law and 
the prophets in the one command, which 
places love to God and love to our neighbor 
on precisely the same plane (Matt. 22:37- 
39). It is well also to study the much 
debated communism of the New Testament 
(Acts 2:44-47; also Acts 4:32). A very 
suggestive and profitable discussion might 
be held at this point in showing how, as 
the idea of democracy broadens and deep- 



ens, government approaches this New 
Testament ideal. 



The community welfare idea, although 
young as yet, is already one of the most 
promising movements organized to meet the 
new and pressing demands of this amazing 
twentieth century. Along with our special 
commission as custodian and educator of 
the surplus population of Europe, and large- 
ly resulting from it, has been an abnormal 
industrial growth, without corresponding 
development of measures for its regulation 
or administration; an equally abnormal 
increase in our population as a whole, in- 
tensified in our large cities and industrial 
centers, without adequate preparedness for 
housing, sanitation or any of the problems 
of decent living, and without correspond- 
ing civic development ; and an over-growth, 
all along the line, of individualism as 
against the common weal. 

After a fashion, or rather, after many 
fashions — for the means employed have 
been many and varied — we have been try- 
ing to meet these problems for years. But 
the very number and variety of the agencies 
in use, added to the fact that most of 
them have devoted their eflForts largely to 
palliative expedients, instead of to meas- 
ures of prevention, have rendered them in 
the main a source of weakness rather than 
of benefit. While we were busily applying 
poultices, the cankers of ignorance, in- 
justice, want and anarchism were steadily 
growing underneath. Suddenly they were 
seen to have swollen to overwhelming pro- 
portions, and with that discovery came tiie 
realization that modern scientific mediods 
were quite as essential to the successful 
solution of modem community and soda! 
problems as to the conduct of a modem 
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business corporation, to the practice of. 
medicine, or — to waging war. 

The man who attempts to run his business 
to-day according to methods in vogue 
twenty, or even ten years ago, is sure to 
suffer, if not insolvency, certainly a much 
depleted treasury. More and more every 
year, success is found to depend upon com- 
bination of resources, efficient coordination 
of effort, and elimination of wastage. And 
the highest aim of medicine to-day is not 
cure, but prevention. 

Forty years ago, when the neighborhood 
of Birmingham, Ala., was a patch of cotton 
fields, it was not an absurdity to allow the 
sheriff to retain as his salary the fees col- 
lected for arrests. But in a modern 
manufacturing city of 150,000, not only are 
there obvious possibilities of abuse in such 
an arrangement, but a recent report sums 
up a tidy little income for the sheriff of 
from $50,000 to $80,000 a year. Fancy a 
business man continuing a proposition like 
that forty years! 

Forty years ago there was no menace to 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in drawing her water 
supply from her rivers. But the increase 
of population along the rivers' banks 
brought a growing t3rphoid problem which 
continued until the people of Pittsburgh 
got together and built a filtration plant. 
And nothing else could have been expected. 
In October, 1907, before the plant was 
completed, there were 596 typhoid cases. 
In October, 1908, after it was in use, there 
were only 96. 

But polluted water was only one of a 
multitude of evils found in Pittsburgh under 
the old, chaotic conditions, all of which 
were the result of a sectionalism found 
there at its worst. Many things contributed 
to this sectionalism. Among them the 
physical divisions of the city's site were 
fundamental. To this was added the widely 
prevailing indifference to community wel- 
fare produced in the average man by ab- 
sorption in "getting on" in a new country; 
unusually strong local jealousies ; and racial 
grouping ;— one account mentions fourteen 
principal races in Pittsburgh, largely segre- 
gated in communities speaking different 
languages and having different aims and 
interests. 



Oiie of the chief dangers of all democ- 
racies — that of an over-development of in- 
dividualism — was amply exemplified in 
Pittsburgh, and similar conditions were to 
be found— and still exist to an alarming 
extent — in most of our industrial centers. 
It was evident, as Franklin once said of our 
young colonies, that if the various forces 
being developed by our nationality did not 
hang together, they would hang separately. 
Indeed, many of them to-day are cheerfully 
engaged in the process of hanging them- 
selves. 

When a business man faces disaster, the 
first thing he does is to take an account of 
stock. If he is abreast of the times, he 
also employs an expert to make a full sur- 
vey of his methods and field of operations 
with reference to proposed changes. .And 
to-day a physician who achieves all possible 
success begins his study of a case, not only 
with making a complete diagnosis of all the 
symptoms and possible reactions of his 
patient, but he must locate and fight the 
first cause. Social, industrial and sanitary, 
problems are quite as delicately related and 
interrelated as the physician's problems, 
and a complete diagnosis, or survey, from 
all points of view is quite as essential to 
their solution. Moreover, it must strike 
at their roots. 

The first notable social and sanitary sur- 
vey in this country, under the conduct of 
trained investigators, was that of Pitts- 
burgh (1907-1909). Its impetus toward the 
opening up of community welfare work 
all over the country is now fairly well 
known and recognized. But it will not be 
amiss here to enumerate a few of the 
many definite results. 

In Pittsburgh itself: the purification of 
the water supply, already mentioned; an 
adequate supervision of the milk and food 
supplies; the employment of experts in city 
planning and transportation (whose aim 
was not only to beautify the city, but to 
unify its various sections, and one of whose 
accomplishments has been a modern system 
of transportation permitting the maximum 
of travel for one fare) ; and the reform of 
an outworn and disproportionate system of 
taxation; while Mrs. Crystal Eastman 
Benedict's exhaustive report on industrial 
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accidents, one of the most notable features ods— is being widely adopted for all phases 

of the survey, has awakened the entire of welfare work. 

country to the need of legislation on this j^s usefulness is strikingly illustrated in 

subject In more than twenty states com- ^ social parable by Meredith Nicholson, in 

missions have been appointed to deal with ^ recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, 

the problems of industrial injury and com- j^ which a whimsical lawyer, having the 

pensation, and in most of them workmen's good of his town greatly at heart, manages 

compensation laws have been enacted. to secure an appointment which gives him 

This is but the beginning of what has the disposition of a bequest left to be cx- 

been accomplished by the Pittsburgh sur- pended on "memorials of mai who had ai- 

vey alone. And so rapidly has the idea Joyed most fuUy the confidence of Ac 

spread that within tht^ past two years re- people". The first statu^ unveiled wiA 

ports of surveys have more than doubled, much ceremony and speech-makmg. dcpict- 

equalling the number for the previous four ed "with cruel fidelity" the face and fignrc 

or five years. In 1912 there was cstab- of a big, bipartizan boss, recenUy deceased, 

lished, under the Russell Sage Founda- And the inscription read : 

tion, a Department of Surveys and Ex- "To 

hibits, which is equipped to conduct or Michael P. O'Grady 

to assist in the conduct of surveys, and Protector of Saloons, Friend of Crooks 

which collects and publishes survey reports por Ten Years a City Councilman 

and all kinds of survey data. Dominating the AflFairs of the Municipality 

The elements which made the Pittsburgh This Statue is Erected 

survey a distinctive enterprise, as formu- By Grateful Fellow Citizens 

lated by those who conducted it, and which In Recognition of His Public Services." 

are still regarded as essential features, ^ jj^j^ j^^^^. ^j^j^ ^^^^^ ^^s foUowed by 

are : another "exhibit" in the form of a ublct 

"1. To bring together a group of experts placed on a bridge whose building had been 

to cooperate with local leaders in gaging attended with much scandal: 

the social needs of the city. ur^ ^ ^ ^u i ^of¥¥)(V) 

u^ rr^ . A ^u A • i^*' « *^ Cost to the peopk $49,0W.w 

2. To study these needs in relation to ^ , ., ii -no m 

^ M.I. X *u u 1 f ♦!,- «:♦,, Cost to the council 3l//^i 

each other, to the whole area of the aty, 

and to the civic responsibilities of democ- $177271^ 

racy. ^^ ' 

"3. To consider at the same time both Naturally not many such "exhibits'* were 

civic and industrial conditions, and to con- necessary to start a reform in that town, 

sider them for the most part in their bear- and it would not be difficult to name many 

ings on the wage-earning population. communities which might be benefited by 

"4. To reduce conditions to terms of similar publicity, 

household experience and human life. ^ ^^^ comprehensive exhibit was that 

"5. To devise graphic methods for mak- ^j^j^j^ followed the survey recently com- 
ing these findings challenging, clear and ^^^^^^ j^ Springfield, 111. Like the Pitts- 
unmistakable." burgh survey, it was under the direction of 

the Russell Sage Foundation, and in many 

ways it may serve as a model for such 

February 13th. — Social Exhibits. exhibits. 

After the survey, or the diagnosis, the The first step was to get "useful people" 

next thing is to get the community to see interested. Work to this end was begun 

and act. And the most effective means to about three months before the date set for 

that end is an exhibit. Most surveys are the exhibit. Then for two months preceding 

now concluded by exhibits, and the exhibit it a lively campaign of publicity was carried 

idea— which is an adaptation to social prob- on, until, in the end, from 800 to 1.000 

lems of the most expert advertising meth- people took part in forming the exhibit 
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Their services included making pictures, 
models and mechanical devices, photogra- 
phy, clerical work and writing special 
articles for newspapers. There was an out- 
of-town campaign for the near-by com- 
munities, and not only were speakers sent 
to rural meetings, but there was a "Coun- 
try Day" when a special program was 
presented. 

It was a one-way exhibit, planned to edu- 
cate as well as to interest, and guide rails 
directed the visitor's course. The reading 
matter was everywhere reduced to the mini- 
mum; as far as possible pictures were in 
three dimensions, and at a number of points 
there were live exhibits. Besides a play- 
house, where short, illustrative plays were 
given, there was a playground, where 
school children were being taught games 
whose aim was not only wholesome fun, 
but safety and the promotion of health 
and vigor. 

There were a model school and play- 
ground, a model street, model cottages and 
a toy fire apparatus. There was a row of 
model buildings, in which the vaudeville 
theater, the saloon, the pool-room, and the 
movie show were all brilliantly lighted, 
while the church and the school were dark. 
The placard read: "Why not light up the 
church and the school for evening recrea- 
tions?" 

There were pictures of back-yards, of 
tenement house interiors, and of prison ac- 
commodations. There were striking pos- 
ters, among them some segmentally divided 
disks, the blackened portions in one repre- 
senting the percentages of convictions fol- 
lowing arrests (two in five) ; and in an- 
other, those arrested in one year (1913) 
previously arrested during the same year. 
The latter showed 39% of its surface black, 
and was a most forcible presentation of a 
very disturbing fact. In another poster 
thcxe were rows of black dots, ten on one 
side and thirty on the other, indicating the 
relative cost per man for feeding the city 
and county prisoners, the city doing the job 
herself, and the county letting it out to the 
sheriff at so much per day for every arrest, 
regardless of the fact that a "day" might 
mean one, two, or three meals, or none. 



Exhibits are the best possible means of 
arousing interest in the work of city- 
planning. A leaflet announcing such an ex- 
hibit in which the movie and stereopticon 
pictures were a feature, held in Boston in 
November, 1915, was prefaced by this strik- 
ingly significant text from Pro v. 29:18: 
"Where there is no vision the people 
perish." The research worker may ferret 
out his facts, and the prophet may dream 
dreams, but unless the people may be made 
to see both, nothing can be accomplished. 

But the people are beginning to see, and 
much has already been accomplished. And 
in no one field have exhibits shown more 
encouraging results than in that of child 
welfare. During the child welfare exhibit 
held in Rochester in 1913, every effort was 
made to interest the school children, and 
after the exhibit was over the upper grade 
pupils were asked to write letters telling 
what had most impressed them. The differ- 
ence between clean and dirty homes was 
generally commented upon, and in few 
cases was that lesson lost sight of. Ten- 
year-old Ralph, for example, wrote the 
following : 

"Do you know what the (Thild's Welfare 
Exhibit is for? It is for the child to know 
better and to try to keep the house clean, 
for a dirty house is a terrible house to live 
in. And most every disease comes from a 
dirty house — especially tuberculosis. Be- 
cause we found out over at the armory that 
when you get tuberculosis it keeps eating 
at your lungs, and only fresh air can kill 
tuberculosis." 

So many inquiries regarding the child 
welfare exhibits have been received by the 
Children's Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor that a bulletin has re- 
cently been issued in reply, as well as in 
the interest of a nation-wide Baby Week to 
be held next March. The bulletin gives ex- 
pert advice to those contemplating child 
welfare exhibits, and is full of suggestions 
for communities of all sizes. The results 
of such exhibits are also emphasized, as, 
for example: "A new factory inspector in 
Kansas City; a housing inspector in Louis- 
ville; a $25,000 school building In a con- 
gested district of Northampton; increased 
sewer connections in Easthampton where 
the ice supply was menaced" — all the out- 
come of exhibits. 
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This bulletin also includes a complete list 
of child welfare exhibits owned by the 
State departments, January 1, 1915. And 
over all of them, and over all other welfare 
exhibits of whatever kind, should be writ- 
ten the above-quoted inscription: "Where 
there is no vision the people perish." 



February 20th. — A Community 
Program. 

A community program is the first con- 
crete recognition of the essential unity of 
interests of any community. No survey is 
complete without its constructive program. 
In the large majority of cases its details 
should be formulated to meet definite 
special needs, but there are features com- 
mon to many communities. 

Take a suburban community, for ex- 
ample, one in the neighborhood of a large 
city, where the wants of the summer peo- 
ple are served by a permanent population 
made up of some proportion of natives, 
but more largely of "squatters" of vari- 
ous nationalities. The summer residents 
and the permanent population rarely min- 
gle ; there may be a few churches, but each 
is absorbed in its own interests ; and amuse- 
ments, if any, are cheap in every sense of 
the word. The possibilities of depravity 
in many such communities are said to ex- 
ceed those found in some of our large 
cities. 

The first thing on the program for such 
a community is the establishment of a 
neighborhood center, which should be con- 
veniently situated to the largest number of 
residents, equipped with a number of re- 
ception and club rooms — the more attrac- 
tive the better — and with an infirmary and 
visiting nurse (unless the community is 
already supplied with a hospital or in- 
firmary). If to these may be added a gym- 
nasium, a tennis or squash court and a 
swimming pool, all properly supervised, 
and if some means of getting all classes of 
people interested has been devised, the first 
steps will have been taken toward the 
eradication of many evils in that com- 
munity. 

With the growth of the neighborhood 
center, educational features are gradually 
interwoven with amusements, and along 



with these things will naturally develop 
village improvement ideas. Village ad- 
ministration is usually characterized by 
inertia and irresponsibility, with the result 
that finances are rarely on a sound basis; 
that streets are usually ill-paved or not 
paved at all; that sanitary conditions are 
often as bad, or worse, than in large cities ; 
that there is no food supervision; that 
rotten tenements are permitted to stand 
until they fall down, and that nothing of 
a public nature is "kept up". If the village 
has developed any manufacturing interest, 
physical conditions are apt to be far worse 
than in much larger communities. A 
number of neighborhood centers may be 
needed, but in all the primary notion of 
co-operation for the common good should 
be the fundamental principle. 

Transfer the neighborhood center idea to 
the large city, multiply by the need, em- 
phasize co-operation for civic betterment 
in all departments of municipal life, and 
you have the fundamentals of any com- 
munity program. 

The survey of Springfield, 111., recently 
made under the direction of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, is one of the most 
comprehensive yet undertaken, embracing 
schools, recreation, housing, care of mental 
defectives, the insane ^and alcoholics, public 
health, the correctional system, charities, 
industrial conditions, and the city and 
county administration. The program sub- 
mitted was correspondingly comprehensive, 
including suggestions for reorganization 
and reform wherever the need was found. 
The interrelation of most of the problems 
found in any community, as well as the 
purpose of any well-thought-out program 
to strike at their roots, is well illustrated 
in this report under the head of "Crime 
Prevention". 

"There are at least three ways in which 
crime may be prevented: first, by personal 
work with those who show indications of 
becoming delinquent; second, by the re- 
generation of those who have become so; 
third, by the elimination in the community 
of conditions which breed criminals." 

Faults in the schools, in the homes, in 
industrial conditions, and the lack of an 
adequate recreation program, therefore, are 
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found to share a large proportion, of the 
responsibility for criminality, and each is 
a separate problem that must be dealt 
with in detail in a comprehensive program 
for community welfare. 

Municipal reform, by which is meant the 
elimination of politics, and the adoption of 
practical business methods in the manage- 
ment of public affairs, is very commonly 
needed as one of the most important 
features of a community program. Much 
has already been accomplished in this 
direction, and the experiments being made 
of city government by commission, and of 
the employment of a city manager, are well 
worth watching. 

Of equal importance, as having a bear- 
ing on the whole problem, is city-planning, 
which embraces municipal equipment, sani- 
tation, all health problems and housing, as 
well as the well-rounded development and 
beautifying of the city as a whole. While 
a certain quaint picturesqueness often re- 
sults from haphazard growth, there can be 
no question of the superior advantages, for 
living purposes, of space, light and cleanli- 
ness. And these things, with the splendid 
symmetry of which Paris is a bright and 
shining example, are never produced by 
chance. They must always result from a 
well-thought-out plan. 

All the above, which, owing to the limita- 
tions of space, is necessarily merely sug- 
gestive of the scope of a comprehensive 
community program, points to its final 
need, which is of a permanent and con- 
tinuous survey. "Oean-up-week" is doubt- 
less a good thing, but unless it inspires to 
general and constant "cleaning-up" it fails, 
in a large measure, of its purpose. Per- 
petual vigilance and frequent stock-takings 
are the price of well-being for the com- 
munity as well as for success in business. 
Moreover, in community welfare, as well 
as in physical health problems, it is pre- 
vention that counts most heavily. More 
and more emphasis is being placed by 
modern medicine upon the importance of 
frequent physical examinations. Not only 
may disease often be forestalled in this 
way, and life be prolonged, but preventive 
measures are an enormous saving of 
money. In the same way the continuous 



survey is calculated to nip in the bud many 
kinds of social evils and community 
abuses, and thus becomes the" most eco- 
nomic and efficient possible means for the 
conservation and promotion of community 
welfare. 



February 27th. — Social Agencies and 
Community Co-operation. 

It is axiomatic that social activities are 
as indispensable to community welfare as 
the air we breathe is to life itself. The very 
word "community" implies social contacts 
and the interrelation of interests, and is 
diaipctrically opposed to the individualism 
that is death to society and the State. 

Social agencies, as the term is generally 
applied to-day, are organized social activi- 
ties whose aim is the promotion both of 
social contacts and of union of effort for 
the common good. And it is only by such 
means that we may hope to combat the 
tendency to individualism found to-day not 
only in the segregation of our immigrant 
population, but in the very common isolation 
of the well-to-do from their poorer neigh- 
bors — to mention the more imminent of the 
dangers developed by our democracy. With- 
out intercourse on the basis of a common 
humanity, community of interests is not 
possible, and community of interests is the 
prime essential to the creation and pres- 
ervation of any nationality. 

The increasing realization of these facts, 
as well as the fulfillment of a vital human 
need, is seen in the rapid growth of our 
settlements and neighborhood centers. Let 
us stop and consider the number, variety, 
and strength of the forces developed in 
our country within the past twenty-five 
years, and then let us speculate upon where 
we should have been to-day without these 
counteracting influences — these safety valves 
for the outlet of so many mutually antago- 
nistic human impulses. One item alone, 
the report of the first four months of the 
use of the public schools of St. Louis as 
social centers — 702 meetings, with 90,018 in 
attendance, at the cost of $2,200 — amply 
demonstrates the craving, even the necessity, 
for social contact among vast masses of our 
population, as well as the practicability of 
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the use of school houses for that purpose. 
Not only is the first item in most com- 
munity programs the establishment of social 
centers, but in its working out the program 
is largely dependent upon social agencies 
for results. 

Look at the history of community wel- 
fare work in Pittsburgh, for example. 
While it was the first "getting together" that 
started the ball rolling, it was the organi- 
zation of this social force into working 
units that kept it going for the accomplish- 
ment of definite results. The smallest unit 
among social agencies is the club. And in 
the history of clubs, none has been more 
useful or unique than Pittsburgh's "Hungry 
Club". The fraternizing power of the com- 
mon meal is well known, and the Hungry 
Qub was nothing more nor less than a 
weekly lunch club for men which any citi- 
zen was privileged to attend, and where 
there was always some discussion of current 
and urgent public questions. Thus there 
was the smallest possible expenditure of 
time and money, with the minimum of the 
machinery of organization. But that club 
was one of the most potent of the forces 
that helped to make a new Pittsburgh. 

Social agencies are equally vital to the 
welfare of rural communities. Even the 
closer touch rendered possible by the mod- 
ern use of the telephone does not take the 
place of the personal "gettiitg together" 
essential to the best development of rural 
manhood and womanhood, and even to the 
economic welfare of many country dis- 
tricts. 

An interesting example of this need has 
been outlined in the survey report of six 
contiguous counties in southeastern Ohio. 
In three of them the discovery of coal is 
likely to cause mining to supersede agri- 
culture. But the remainder must continue 
to depend upon the soil. In the face of this 
fact is found a soil depletion which has 
resulted, since 1900, in many abandoned 
farms and an increasing withdrawal of 
arable lands from profitable cultivation. 
The consequent depletion of the population, 
poor schools, poor roads, and poor trans- 
portation facilities for produce, with the 
absence of a community spirit, tend to a 
general backwardness that promises the 



final ruin of the region unless new life can 
be infused into it 

Soil conservation is of the first impor- 
tance, and under the conditions described in 
the report, requires united eflFort Then, as 
both the quality of the soil and the climate 
are admirably adapted to animal husbandry, 
to the production of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, and eggs, not only is an in- 
tensive shift to the cultivation of such crops 
essential, but it is even more imperative 
that the people "get together", build new 
roads, and provide some adequate trans- 
portation facilities — now largely lacking — 
for marketing such produce. More than 
that, they must continue to "get together", 
not only for the mutual discussion of the 
best and most modern methods of pro- 
ducing their new crops, but in some kind of 
an organization for their sale. The need 
of some standard price is obvious. Middle- 
men are always ready to take advantage of 
the individualistic farmer who tries to get 
ahead of his neighbor in the price he gets 
for his produce. Such competitive methods 
were found to result in a variation of sixty 
cents per barrel on practically the same 
kind of apples within a radius of four miles. 
The Marietta Truck Growers* Association 
is given as a model organization for mar- 
keting purposes, eliminating the middleman, 
and standardizing both the quality and the 
price of the crops sold. 

The economic problems found in south- 
eastern Ohio are extremely common in 
many sections of our country, especially in 
New England. Their wise solution is im- 
perative, not only in the interests of com- 
munity welfare and citizenship, but the re- 
habilitation of many such regions should 
have a marked effect upon another acute 
problem of the day — ^the cost of living. 

The possible usefulness of churches and 
schools as social agencies working for com- 
munity welfare scarcely needs to be pointed 
out. In the case of the churches the com- 
mon need is of a more united effort, e^>e- 
cially among country churches. But when 
we read of a Municipal Thanksgiving ser- 
vice in Truro, Texas, in which five of the 
local ministers took part, and of a Union 
Thanksgiving service in San Francisco, par- 
ticipated in by a Jewish and a Baptist con- 
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gregation, we realize that many things are 
being accomplished in this direction, not 
the least of which is the wide-spread effort 
to eliminate waste energy in "too many" 
churches in sparsely populated districts. 

In all these things social agencies are the 
chief factors, but in so far as their activi- 
ties are confined to the narrow interests of 
their own communities they must fail of 
their highest possible usefulness. They 
must begin there, but their fundamental 
purpose and final aim must be the breaking 
down of sectionalism. 

In a recent address, Professor George H. 
Palmer pointed out that one of the main 



causes of the present war was to be found 
in the fact that the Germans are young as 
yet as a nation, and that they still cling 
to the old idea that one country thrives 
on the misfortunes of another. The truth 
is, especially in these days when the world 
is being unified by steam and electricity, 
that the prosperity and happiness of one 
country are the greatest possible promoters 
of the prosperity and happiness of another, 
indeed, they are often essential to each 
other. So, while community welfare must 
begin with the community, its influence 
should spread in ever-widening circles to 
the city, the State, the nation, until its final 
aim shall be world- welfare. 
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THE COMMUNITY CENTERS AND THE PRESENT 

EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 

By John Collier 

Director New York Training School for Community Center Workers 

The usual experience of important new movements is taking place in the com- 
munity center movement. Social movements take their origin from the vision of isolated 
individuals or small groups. They are the enthusiasm of a few. Perhaps they mani- 
fest themselves only to disappear, because the time is not ripe. Such a rise and fall 
of initiative along a given social line may take place again and again for decades or 
centuries, until at last the social environment is ready for the new creation. 

Thus it has been with political democracy, with industrial education, with coopera- 
tion. When a movement has finally "arrived**, and we survey it in its relation to other 
things, we see how inevitable it is — an inevitable response to a social need that could 
not have been denied. 

The community center movement took origin through an impulse of democracy in 
the field of leisure interests. Parallel to this impulse was the common-sense disposition ' 
to utilize school buildings during their idle hours. Because taxpayers' money was not^ 
available for the new enterprises, a matter-of-fact effort was made to place them on a 
basis of self-support. Because adults were mainly interested, and were not disposed to 
be ruled from overhead, local democracy came about unconsciously. \To-day the move- 
ment has in the fullest sense "arrived**, and we can see it in perspective. What does 
this perspective reveal? 

Public educational enterprise has taken on enormous proportions. The New York 
City municipal budget for public education is nearly forty million dollars a year. So 
crushing has the educational burden become, from the standpoint of the taxpayer, that 
many economists are prophesying the granting of general subsidies by the federal gov- 
ernment, carrying with them the inevitable centralized control of education. American 
education seems to be moving toward the centralization of the German system. But 
the impulse toward an expanded education has only begun to be satisfied. Even to-day 
most children leave school before they are fourteen. Industrial training is only at its 
dawn. The immigrant is a problem not only unsolved, but largely unattempted, from 
the educational standpoint. And far beyond the common school task of education, and 
beyond the continuation teaching, lies the vast field of civic and social education — the 
field of community center work. 

The psychologists, like Professor Dewey, conceive of education as a means through 
which society is determining its own future. This determination of the future is 
brought about through a modification of ideas and feelings in the individual minds of 
the younger generation. 

But the community center pioneers have a more daring vision. They do not ques- 
tion the reality of that transformation of the future society which is to be achieved 
through a change in individual minds. But they point out that the development 
of human relationships— of community relationships and social institutions — is not less 
important, as an influence on the future, than any influence operating merely upon indi- 
vidual minds. Community center advocates do not hesitate to claim that this work of 
putting men and groups into new relations with one another — of creating new and 
better social tissue, so to say — is a function of the educational system, just as basic 
as any function of individual teaching. 

The community center movement is becoming self-conscious in the above terms. 
It is an organic part of the educational enterprise of the state, but the principles on 
which it is being developed, the methods by which it is being financed, and the standards 
of result which it must apply to itself, are different from those of individual teaching 
to almost a revolutionary degree. 
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In the first place, the community center relates initially to the Spontaneous and 
^ leisuM interests of the people. Self-activity and freedom are the first needs in leisure 
^ lifeV^ Standardization is not only undesirable but it is not desired by the plain man. 
L^ure life tends to organize itself into group form, the groups being focalized around 
dominant interests or racial, lingual or temperamental kinships. Local self-government, 
limited of necessity, but complete within limits, is fundamental to any scheme of leisure 
organization. Self-teaching is the only teaching ultimatdy acceptable in leisure hours. 

Thus at once we see that the community center movement opens a veritable flood- 
gate to democracy. It creates new types of problems of human relationship and of 
local self-government. To the student of man as a political animal, the community 
center movement is hardly less interesting than is, for example, the consumers* coopera- 
tive movement of Europe. 

Passing to the fiscal aspect of this swiftly developing branch of public education, 
we find that the expenditure of the people on leisure avocations amounts to not less than 
one hundred million dollars a year in one great city alone (New York City). The 
expenditure on motion picture exhibits exceeds ten million dollars a 3rcar in New York. 
These sums are staggering even to one familiar with the enormous municipal budgets 
of the present day./ The people are paying heavily for poor service in the leisure field. 
They are content to pay. They even prefer to pay. If the municipality is to encompass 
leisure life within its educational system, it cannot and need not finance the extended 
• activities by taxation. Every presumption would indicate that the new education is 
ultimately capable of paying its own way. 

Now we see two radical principles, new in public education, involved with each 
other and operative in a field of educational work whose subject matter is largely new. 
*w Local self-government and economic self-support — these are the structural bases of the 
community center. Self-activity along lines of spontaneous interest — of social inter- 
course, emotional out-giving, fine art, unprofessional civic service — ^this self-activity is 
both the subject matter and the dynamic force in community center work. We must 
remember that the conception of community centers, based as it is on experience, is new. 
Even the impirical datum on which the theory of the community center is based is 
scarcely five years old. Only within the year 1915 was the community center method 
definitely adopted by the Board of Education and municipal authorities of New York 
City. In Milwaukee, it is scarcely three years old. In many cities, the principles of 
local self-government and of self-support are not yet recognized. In certain rural dis- 
tricts the movement unconsciously assumed a radically advanced form several years 
ago — notably in Oklahoma, Texas and North Dakota. Numerous technical problems 
were raised by the new vision and new work. Even yet most of these problems have 
scarcely been formulated. Even to-day there is not one school building to whidi we 
can point as an ideal type of community center structure. Even yet, school buildings 
and other public properties are correlated with one another, either physically or adminis- 
tratively, in only a few cities. No city has yet worked out a permanent adequate over- 
head system for the promotion, supervision and measurement of community center work. 
Scarcely yet has the community center organizer gained recognition as a professional 
worker who has come to stay. 

/ The situation in New York City, while more acute than in some other parts of 
the country, will be suggestive to readers everywhere. The oldest community center, 
operative on the radical basis of self-government and self-support, is not yet four years 
of age. There are about fifteen thorough-going community centers in New York to-day, 
although elements of the community center idea and method are discoverable in scores 
of schools and settlements. Meantime, the municipal authorities have gradually with- 
drawn the public funds which hitherto have been available for leisure work, maintained 
by the taxpayers through a more or less bureaucratic, centralized organization. The 
withdrawal of funds has been precipitated during the past year, and the year 1916 opens 
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with a most interesting, not to say disturbing, prospect. Public funds have been wholly 
withdrawn from supervision in recreation and community centers. Even the pay- 
ment by the city of the janitors in school buildings is at this writing in dispute. The 
community centers have been thrown wholly on their local resources. Funds privately 
contributed, which were used during the first three years of community center work, 
have been intentionally given up by the leaders of the movement rThe present situa- 
tion therefore \i thnt \r\ fiftrrn rtchnol building"! with a j^ro'ifXirt.of twirp as m?ny before 
the present year ends, complicated ed^ucational work is being carried out under /neighbor- - dSi 
hood leadership and neighborhood government and at neighborhood expense. This work '^^ 
extends all the way from public forums to classes in naturalization, from boys* club 
work to employment bureaus and clinics. 

In other cities it is not likely that public funds will be drastically taken away from 
school extension work, as has been the experience in New York. Few communities 
have exceeded their capacities of normal taxation in the way that New York City has 
done, and the reaction from over-expenditure may be expected to be less severe almost 
everywhere else. But whether public funds are withdrawn or not, it is certain that 
they will not be increased commensurately with the public demand for community center *• 
work. Every city and village, every rural school, is therefore face to face with the 
community center problem in its most radical aspect — ^the aspect of local self-government 
and local self-support; self-support not through any method of taxation or assessment, 
but through the rendering of economic services to those who must be led to desire to 
pay, since there is no compulsory attendance law for community centers. 

It is no accident of taxpayers* parsimony which has created the present situation. 
As stated above, it is equally impracticable, undesirable and undesired by the people, 
that the educational organization of leisure life should be supported through the tax- 
budget or managed from distant headquarters. Taxation cannot meet this problem; 
it eludes regimentation of whatever kind; local, self-acting and self-managing the com- 
munity center must remain till the end of time. And the field community center work 
is nothing more nor less than the emotional, social and leisure interests of the race. 
These interests, with the development of spe^lized industry and of urban congestion, 
are increasingly the main interests of lifor At least, they are the character-building 
interests of life, and to a large extent tney are the political determinants of life, as 
Tammany Hall well knows. 

The new situation has brought about the creation of a training school, located in 
New York, whose aim is not merely the production of capable organizers for com- 
munity center work, but the carrying out of experiments, designed to broaden the con- 
tent and perfect the technique of the new movement. This school, opened October last, 
has only thirty-five students at present. The enrollment is limited to the capacities of 
the school to offer vital, responsible practice work to each student It is likely that a 
national conference will be held some time during the spring, designed not to propa- 
gandize for the community center idea, but rather to make possible the exhaustive 
"thrashing-out" of some of the technical problems which are beginning to loom in the 
experience of workers all over the country. 
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HOW THE SCHOOL CHILDREN HELPED A NEIGHBORHOOD 

ASSOCIATION 

By Frederick A. Richardson 

A Village Neighborhood Association, newly organized, set the day December the 
twelfth when a committee of one hundred volunteer citizens should call on as many resi- 
dents as possible and invite them to become members and supporters of the Association. 

Much publicity was needed during the preceding week to make the Association 
a subject of discussion and general interest, and there was no daily newspaper in 
the town to help out with editorials and special articles. What scheme could be 
devised that would challenge the attention of the residents for a whole week? 

The plan as outlined below worked successfully. More than five hundred 
school children were busy for a week getting information from the bank officials, 
the ministers, the merchants, the druggists, the postmen and every other available 
person for answers to the six questions. 

The papers are all in now and every paper is a human document The Asso- 
ciation knows what the school children want to do after the da/s school work is 
over, the kind of clubs they would like to join, and what they are ready to do to 
make the Neighborhood House a place for good times and good citizenship. 

The following printed announcement was given to the children one week pre- 
ceding December the twelfth. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATION 

Offers the prizes listed below to the pupils of the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, and the High School Department, who shall show the clearest and most 
practical understanding and originality in answering the following questions: 

I. Give brief outline of what you think were important events in the history 
of this village. 

II. What clubs, societies, organizations have worked, and are now working, 
to make this village interesting and a good place to live in? 

State how any one of these organizations has benefited this village. 

III. What is the purpose of a boy's or a girl's club? How is it formed? 

IV. There are tramping, hockey, tennis, cooking, dancing, singing, reading, 
manual training, garden clubs, and many others of equal interest and value. Suggest 
other kinds of clubs and state what kind of club or clubs would interest you most, 
and why. 

V. After the day's school work is over, how would you like to spend your time? 

VI. How can you help to make the Neighborhood House a place for good 
times, and good citizenship? 

LIST OF PRIZES 

Intercollegiate Hockey Skates and Stick for the boys ot each of the school 
divisions. High School, Eighth, Seventh and Sixth Grades. 

Tournament Tennis Racket, with canvas cover, for the girls of the Hig^h 
School, and of the Eighth Grade. 

Fountain Pen, with gold trimming, for the girls of the Seventh Grade, and of 
the Sixth Grade. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONTEST 

Do not try to answer the questions by yourself. Get the assistance of your 
father, mother and friends. 

Gather the information and be prepared to write the answers to the above 
questions in school not later than December 10, 1915. 

Answers must be written in ink and on paper furnished by your teacher. Paper 
must be folded. Be sure your name is not on your paper when you hand it in. 
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SURVEY PRELIMINARIES 

Reprinted by permission from memoranda furnished by Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 

Russell Sage Foundation 

The social survey — it need hardly be stated — is a community enterprise and needs, 
for its success, to be backed by the community. The most practicable way, of course, 
for the community to support such a project is through a group of citizens representing 
various interests and population units in the city. 

Like many other projects, the social survey starts with some one person who sees 
its value and importance to such an extent that he or she is willing to do a considerable 
amount of personal work in interesting other people. Thus in some of the cities where 
surveys have been made, persons representing various population groups and business 
and other interests in the city have been gatherd together on a central committee to 
carry the project through. In some of these cities this central committee has consisted 
of representatives of the chamber of commerce, business men's associations, labor unions, 
the churches, schools, medical and legal societies, women's clubs, associated charities 
or other social organizations, foreign societies, etc. The interest of these was enlisted, 
as has already been suggested, by the few who first desired the survey. 

Where such a group has been gotten together and become more or less informed 
as to the nature of the survey, a number of questions as to further procedure usually 
arise. These relate to the method, time and cost of the survey, and are discussed in 
general terms as follows: 

FIRST STEPS TOWARD A SURVEY 

In planning for a city survey the first questions that usually arise relate to its 
scope, probable cost, and the time necessary to complete the work. These questions are 
so bound up in each other that no one of them can be answered independently. Neither 
can they be answered offhand. It is usually necessary for one or more persons to spend 
from three to ten days (depending on the size of the city) in the given community, 
making a preliminary diagnosis — or pathfinder's survey — of local conditions before 
attempting to advise on these first questions. 

The preliminary diagnosis, or pathfinder's survey, involves a brief examination of 
such conditions as would have a bearing upon the chief social problems in the city. 
It is not in any sense an exhaustive study of these conditions. The purpose of the 
pathfinder's survey is merely to discover the facts that indicate the need of the more 
intensive survey. In other words, the purpose of the pathfinder's survey is to examine 
into the local conditions which show important local problems that need further scrutiny 
and analysis. From this preliminary study the main lines of investigation to be taken 
up in the later survey can be determined. On the basis of these main subjects of 
investigation, the probable cost and time necessary can be estimated. Following the 
preliminary diagnosis, or pathfinder's survey, one of two lines of action may be followed : 
(a) a limited survey; or (b) a general survey. Brief descriptions of these follow: 

(a) A Limited Survey. A limited survey takes up a limited number (seldom nwre 
than five, usually less) of the main subjects indicated in the pathfinder's survey, and 
investigates those. The aim is to choose a group of problems which are closely related 
and interdependent in their solution ; also to choose the group which seems to call for 
special and first study. Often this group selected may embody the core of the big 
social problems of the city. In other words, this limited survey is aimed to provide 
for a thorough study of a few urgent problems in those cities where the general survey 
cannot be financed or where it is otherwise deemed inadvisable. Even in this case, 
however, the extent to which the few investigations would be carried would depend 
in some measure upon the funds available. 

(b) A General Survey. A general survey takes up all, or at least a very large 
proportion, of the lines of investigation indicated by the pathfinder's survey to be needed. 
It aims at a general sizing-up and analysis of social conditions in the city. The chief 
difference between this survey and the limited survey is in the number of subjects of 
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the laboring man shall feel that his 
rights are amply gtiaranteed, so that he 
will no more think of striking to secure 
his labor rights than he thinks of fight- 
ing to maintain his personal rights. He 
does not keep up a daily muscular drill 
in order to deliver a telling fist blow. 
No more should he feel compelled to 
organize labor unions and forums and 
an elaborate and tireless propaganda to 
secure and maintain his labor rights. 

We must likewise keep open mind and 
heart toward the growing demand of the 
laboring man for a larger share in the 
fruits of his toil. Just here the question 
of justice is up. A group of men— capi- 
talists and workingrmen — together pro- 
duce a given product. How shall that 
product be equitably divided? The prob- 
lem of production is solved. Now we 
arc confronted by the problem of distri- 
bution. Here and now must Christian 
altruism take its stand. Here, precisely, 
must the great spirit of justice step in 



between capital and labor witk am erea 
balance. Unless a wise and true settle- 
ment is secured at this point we may as 
well stop saying "Father" to God, and 
"brother" to man. 

It may be that the wage system as a 
method of getting the world's work done 
will have to go. We must hold our- 
selves ready for large and comprehen- 
sive changes. Within fifty years the 
world's work has taken on such vast 
proportion and multiple forms that the 
old system may no longer be adequate. 
The new wine may demand new bottles. 
Some equitable system of profit-sharing 
may be the next great change demanded 
by the changed conditions. 

A new order is evidently at the door. 
Whatever outward form it may assnme 
we must insist that its spirit shall be 
honorable alike to capital and labor, and 
consonant with the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

jAMis H. Ecoa. 



STRIKES 

By THE Rev. Frank Monbob Ceouch 

Executive Secretary Joint Committion on Socitl Service of the Protestant Epimpil Okorcii 



Scriptuee Lessons. — "The laborer is 
worthy of his hire" (Luke 10:7; cf. Ex. 
5:4-19; 6:5-7, 9; 12:31-36; Deut 16:18, 
19; 24:14, 15; I Kings 9:20-24; 11:26-31; 
12:1-20; 21:1-29; 2 Kings, chaps. 9 and 
10; also the books of Amos, Micah and 
Isaiah, chaps. 1-39). 

May 7th.— The Causes. 

1. Causes or Strikes. — The causes of 
strikes may be considered as (1) primary 
and (2) immediate. The primary cause of 
industrial outbreaks is, without hesitation 
be it said, economic and industrial inequity 
associated with our present system of pro- 
duction and distribution of the necessities 
of human life. Without gainsaying the in- 
estimable service which, during the past 
century and a half, the capitalistic system 
has rendered in the opening up of virgin 
territory, the exploitation of natural re- 
sources and general service to the public, it 
has been long recognized as a truism, not 



only by socialist or syndicalist but by the 
intelligent social worker, that the defects 
inherent in the capitalistic ssrstem are now 
in danger, to say Uie least, of offsetting its 
advantages. As long as one man is forced, 
to use a pseudo-«conomic phrase, to 'scU his 
labor' to another, just so long, human 
nature being what it is, will one man be 
at the advantage of another. When, more- 
over, the employer of labor, as a single in- 
dividual, frequently controls what, from the 
individtial worker's point of view, is un- 
limited wealth, and when in these latter 
days he is associated in trust or corporation 
with other employers, backed by similar 
resources, it is no wonder tfiat labor is 
compelled to organize in order to noke 
the collective bargain wherein it may earn 
its collective as well as indiyidoal living. 
Now the strike as commonly practised » 
the last resort of the workers. Their 
ultimatum to the emplojrer is invariabtj 
the threat of a strike, rejectioo of wbaA 
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usually precipitates industrial conflict, with 
which, unfortunately, forceful methods 
leading to violence cannot always be dis- 
sociated (but see Lesson IV). 

But if the basic cause of strikes, which 
explains not a single outbreak but many, 
is found in the characteristic condition of 
industrial exploitation, the immediate cause 
of strikes may be indicated in terms of 
wages, hours and conditions of labor; the 
dosed shop; recognition of the union; 
sympathetic support of other strikes; 
motives of revenge, either collective or 
personal; individual ambitions of labor 
leaders; and last, but by no means least, 
ignorance or misguided enthusiasm on the 
part of the rank and file of organized 
labor. The greater proportion of strikes 
— nearly 60 per cent (Wright: Practical 
Sociology, p. 291) — are concerned with 
wages and hours of labor, and aim at con- 
tingent benefits to the strikers. A large 
percentage of these strikes have been 
successful, and have done much to mitigate 
the lot of the workers, affecting for the 
better even those who are not definitely 
organized— one argument, at least, in vindi- 
cation of labor organization. The increase 
in average wages, as given in the United 
States census, from $426 to $578 during 
the period 1900-1911 would have been im- 
possible but for the agitation, enforced by 
strikes, carried on by trade unions. The 
widespread movements for a nation-wide 
eight-hour day and for one day's rest in 
seven are also largely due to organized 
labor. Strikes for the closed shop and 
recognition of the union are designed to 
enforce and safeguard the principle of 
collective bargaining, and hence deal rather 
with means than with ends. Not uncom- 
monly they are called to maintain the 'ex- 
clusiveness' of organized labor or to com- 
pel outside workers to come in. Sym- 
pathetic strikes, carried on by workers not 
directly concerned with the immediate 
issue, but to uphold their brothers in arms, 
it may be at some distant point, are falling 
into disfavor, and in some states are dis- 
countenanced by law. How far motives 
of revenge or personal ambitions on the 
part of labor leaders enter into the causes 
of strikes is obviously indeterminable by 



any one save themselves, but it is fair to 
say that the sincerity of these leaders com- 
pares favorably with that of many pro- 
ponents of capital and of many political 
'servants of Uie people'. Ignorance and 
misguided hopes of the workers are in- 
volved to some degree in every strike, but 
are not in justice wholly chargeable to the 
strikers— employers and public share the 
responsibility. (For a detailed statement 
of twenty leading causes or objects of 
strikes in the United States during the 
double decade 1881-1900 see Wright: 
Practical Sociology, p. 291. See also 
Tridon : The New Unionism) . 

2. Kinds of Strikes. — It is impossible, 
however, to consider the causes of strikes 
without discussing at the same time the 
kinds of strikes, some of which have been 
already indicated. The type of outbreak 
with which the public has been most 
familiar is of course the local strike — sl 
strike confined to a single community and 
usually to a single industry. Of late years, 
however, there has been a growing ten- 
dency not only to associate allied industries 
or sections of an industry which formerly 
waged their own battles with employers, 
but there has been a complementary ten- 
dency not to r^ard any single strike, 
whether successful or the reverse, as a 
complete issue. In other words, we have in 
the one case the 'sympathetic' strike,, in the 
other case the 'repeated' strike. This lat- 
ter variety of strike, in fact, is one of the 
working principles of syndicalistic if not 
trade tmion method. With the repeated 
strike we associate the 'general strike', 
which represents an attempt to tie up the 
entire industrial life not merely of a single 
community but of a state or nation. The 
general strike has, however, it is needless 
to say, up to this time remained but a 
dream of the labor agitator. Abortive at- 
tempts to inaugurate general strikes here 
or abroad have only shown the futility of 
the effort under present conditions. In 
genera], it may be said that trade unionism 
favors the local, with which is frequently 
associated the sympathetic strike, whereas 
syndicalism, and in some degree socialism, 
favors the repeated and the general strike. 

The above classification may be taken as 
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indicating that there are after all two main 
classes of strikes: the ameliorative strike 
favored by trade-unionism, and therefore 
of a local or sympathetic character, which 
aims at increase of wages, decrease of hours 
and improvement of conditions of labor, 
recognition of the union, etc.; and the re- 
volutionary strike, as taught and practiced 
by socialism and still more trenchantly by 
S3mdicalism, which aims to overthrow the 
present economic system and to erect upon 
its ruins an industrial order controlled 
by the working classes — the proletariat — 
in their own interests. In the words of an 
American manufacturer when confronted 
with a syndicalistic strike: "These fellows 
don't want better wages or hours or con- 
ditions of employment: they want the 
plant" — a true diagnosis, though scarcely 
's3rmpathctic* ! 

3. Strike Statistics: Profit and Loss. 
— Strikes, though by no means uniformly 
successful in accomplishing their immediate^ 
objects, have on the whole resulted in sub- 
stantial benefits to organized, and indirectly 
in some measure to unorganized, labor. In 
America prior to 1825 or 1830 little prog- 
ress had been made by the workers in the 
way of organization. Their various at- 
tempts at solidification and unification of 
their ranks, of which the most significant 
was represented in the 'Knights of Labor', 
did not really succeed until the appearance 
of the American Federation of Labor (A. 
F. of L). The first strike of any magni- 
tude was that of 1877 on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which itself was the fourth 
strike on that road within a period of 
seven years. It "spread throughout the 
East and Middle West, reaching as far as 
Texas" (Beard: Contemporary American 
History), involving the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, whose difficulty centered 
around Pittsburgh. The next great strike 
(Wright: Industrial Evolution of the 
United States) was the unsuccessful one 
of the telegraphers in 1883. In 1885-6 there 
was a 'historic' strike on the Gould system, 
which really comprised two strikes, the first 
of which, settled in March 1885, was partial- 
ly successful for the strikers. The second 
of these strikes a year later was, on the 
other hand, disastrous to the strikers. The 



next important strike was that in Home- 
stead in 1892, notorious for the employment 
of the Tinkertons' by the <^)erators— an 
unfortunate beginning of the later policy, 
of which we are seeing so many unfortu- 
nate results to-day, of the employment of 
'special' and 'armed guards' by the em- 
ployers. The best-known strike of all was 
the Pullman Strike in Chicago in 181M, 
whose causes and results have been all too 
little understood by the general public (see, 
for example, Brand Whitlock: Forty 
Years of It). Other great strikes were 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad strike^ Decem- 
ber, 1893; the American Railway Union 
strike on the Great Northern, April, 1®4; 
the great coal strike of the same date,— not 
to mention the anthracite strike of 1902, 
and other more recent and better known 
conflicts. (Wright: Battles of Labor), 

The total cost of strikes and lodconts to 
employers and employees during the two 
decades 1881-1900 has been estimated at a 
half-billion dollars, with an approxnnately 
equal loss to the general public; the total 
cost of later strikes has been proportion- 
ately greater. 

The reason, in short, why the strike has 
come into such disrepute in many quarters 
with the general public and why it has ^ 
frequently disappointed the workers is that 
in many instances the outstanding and im- 
mediate result is a considerable net loss to 
all classes of the community or section of 
the country involved in the unpleasantness. 
The total cbst, for instance, to Paterson of 
the silk workers' strike in 1913 has been 
estimated at $18,000,000, representing loss 
of wages to the workers and of profits to 
the employers, as well as to local trades- 
men, which, of course, worked widespread 
hardship. Yet the history of labor agita- 
tion during the past century proves con- 
clusively that the efforts of organized labor, 
enforced by militant measures of whidi the 
strike is the chief, have resulted in an ap- 
preciable improvement in the lot of Ae 
working classes. (Dne has only to compare 
the utterly ruthless exploitation of child 
and woman labor at the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century in England with present 
conditions here and abroad, bad as they 
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still are in many instances, to realize that 
the workers' yoke has been immensely 
lightened. This improvement extends, in 
short, to all classes and grades of labor. It 
is, in fact, one of the arguments in favor 
of organized labor, whose chief weapon has 
been the strike, that crusades waged by 
it for its own immediate benefit have re- 
dounded to the ultimate benefit of un- 
organized labor. Despite, also, the increas- 
ing frequency of strikes, as an offset to 
which must be set the unprecedented ex- 
tension and development of industry in 
recent years — involving ever greater num- 
bers of workers, increasingly unskilled, be- 
cause largely drawn from the lowest ranks 
of (southeastern) European and (western) 
Asiatic life — labor organizations have on 
the whole tended to 'regularize' strikes, 
limiting their number if possible, and 
appl3dng this militant method more 
sjTstematically (see Adams and Sumner: 
Labor Problems, (Thapter VI). 

At the same time it should in justice be 
noted that the advantages gained by labor 
are not altogether due to the efforts of the 
laboring classes, but during the last decade 
especially public opinion has undergone a 
great change. All social matters are seen to 
be of vital concern to society as a whole. 
This broadening and anreliorating of public 
sentiment has had much to do in giving 
effect to the efforts of labor, and in render- 
ing capital more conscious of its obligations 
and more charitable in its judgments. 



May 14th.— The Employee's Side. 

1. Collective Bargaining and Labor 
'Contracts*. — The principle of collective 
bargaining, without which there would in 
general be no strikes sufficiently effective to 
injure the employer and his interests, strikes 
at the roots of the long-accepted 'law of 
contracts*. It should be noted, however, 
in this connection, that the modern, or 
shall we say nineteenth century, legal 
usage, with respect to so-called 'freedom 
of contract' was the expression of a 
reaction from a previous system of re- 
stricted contracts, resembling, yet differing 
from, modern collective bargaining. 



2. Strike Tactics: Picketing, Vio- 
ENCE, Boycott. — This is one of the most 
important aspects of our general subject: 
in the 'tactics' or methods of workers on 
strike are grounded the most serious 
objections, on the part both of employers 
and public, to labor's right to 'quit work*. 
From the viewpoint of labor the matter is 
equally fundamental. While in theory a 
'folded arms' strike — a mere 'walking 
out' — involves no 'objectionable' methods, 
practically it is impossible if the strikers 
wish to win their contention. The fact, 
already noted, that striking workers have 
not surrendered their jobs, but are holding 
them pending new terms with their em- 
ployer — else a strike is meaningless — neces- 
sitates some active effort on their part to 
prevent their places from being filled. If 
their employer can secure new hands with- 
out opposition at the old terms, he can 
afford to view a walk-out with compara- 
tive indifference. The prime object, there- 
fore, after the declaration of a strike, is to 
find a way to 'keep the plant idle' and the 
strikers' places vacant. This means 'picket- 
ing*. The strikers, by persuasion or more 
forceful means, win other workers, who 
might otherwise succeed them, to their side, 
when they do not coerce or intimidate 
them. Just here comes the rub. Though 
'peaceful' picketing is theoretically law- 
ful, the practice of picketing is actually, in 
many, if not most, cases, illegal because it 
depends on other than pacific means. Per- 
sistent exhoi tat ions to 'scabs' and strike- 
breakers, actual or potential, following 
them in the street, warning them in writing 
or orally not to strike, or to leave, a vacant 
job — these and other devices are gener- 
ally discountenanced by the courts. The 
method is, then, practised with difficulty, 
yet on it largely depends the success of a 
given strike. This explains the individual or 
wholesale arrests of pickets, as at Pater- 
son in 1913, which there and elsewhere 
have aroused vehement protests, not only 
from the workers, but from their sym- 
pathizers among the public. 

The pretext for police and legal inter- 
ference with picketing is almost invariably 
'violence* committed by the strikers, though 
not infrequently the 'unlawful* acts are 
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the work of paid agents of the employers 
(see Lesson III, section 3). That violence 
has been practised in all too many and 
flagrant instances by strikers it would be 
folly to gainsay, though in the majority of 
cases extenuating circumstances may be 
found in the considerations already given. 

The chief forms of violence are intimi- 
dation or coercion of other workers, 
noticed above; destruction of the em- 
ployer's property, and interference with 
his profits, if not actual threats or acts 
against his person; for instance, the com- 
paratively recent d3mamite outrages com- 
mitted in the name of the Structural Steel 
and Iron Workers. Only one of these 
forms calls for more than passing notice — 
destruction of property and interference 
with profits, which involves the notorious 
method of 'sabotage*. This device, named 
from the wooden shoes — sabots — which the 
striking workers of a mill in France threw 
into the machinery, has been adopted by 
syndicalism as one of its 'militant' meas- 
ures, which sometimes assumes subtle, and 
occasionally humorous, aspects. As a work- 
ing principle in America it has not been 
widely practised on a collective scale, though 
strongly advocated by the I. W. W. What- 
ever judgment the future may utter on 
this question, the general opinion, even of 
that section of the public which accepts 
strikes as a legitimate method for labor to 
employ, rejects sabotage as the specific 
means to achieve the end for which the 
strike is called. Yet this practice is, as 
has been indicated, not much, if any, worse 
than the increasingly prevalent use of 
private guards by employers and the call- 
ing in of militia, on the slightest and most 
specious of pretexts, to break a strike. 

The third 'tactical' method of strikes 
which here calls for notice is the 'boycott*. 
This device has also been frowned on by 
the courts, and greatly restricted in opera- 
tion, first by 'injunction* and more re- 
cently by 'damage' suits. Sometimes a 
distinction is made between the 'primary* 
and the 'secondary* boycott, the first being 
legal and the second illegal. The primary 
boycott consists in mere abstention from 
purchasing from a dealer or manufacturer 
who has 'offended* the buyer; whereas the 



secondary boycott consists in putting 
pressure on the manufacturer by refusing 
to buy, or permitting others to buy, from 
a retailer or 'middleman' who deals in the 
manufacturer's products. As a matter of 
fact, since, in a great majority of cases, 
the manufacturer does not sell directly to 
the consumer, but to the retailer, the 
secondary boycott is the only kind of boy- 
cott practically available to strikers, and 
this has almost universally been held by 
American courts to be unlawful (Commons 
and Andrews: op, cit. p. 107). "The boy- 
cott is generally, by its very definition, put 
without the pale of those combined [i.c.. 
Hnion\ activities which the law will permit" 
(Qark: Law of the Employment of 
Labor, chapter XII). The boycott, in 
short, is an attempt at 'collective coercion', 
which, though a strike method, cannot 
plead the strike's justification of aiming 
primarily at the benefit of the workers. 

3. Strike Benefits: Wages, Hocbs, 
Conditions; Effect on Unoicanized 
Labcml— The beneficial results of strikes 
on both organized and unorganized labor, 
in the way of increased wages, decreased 
hours, and improved conditions of work, 
have already been briefly indicated (Lesson 
I). Here it sufl&ces to say that these bene- 
fits have been considerable during the past 
century. But for the collective protest of 
the workers their lot would to-day have 
been far less tolerable than it is. Xo 
general comparative statistics of average 
wages, hours and conditions a hundred or 
eighty years ago, as contrasted with the 
present, liave as yet been formulated. In 
view of the lack of adequate records cover- 
ing general industry during the period as a 
whole, it is scarcely possible to compile 
such figures. Special studies or investiga- 
tions covering shorter periods and par- 
ticular fields of work have, however, been 
attempted. These bring out the general con- 
tention above. At the same time it must be 
remembered that though the remuneration, 
for instance, of wage-earners to-day is 
actually greater than formerly, yet relatively 
labor is not so well off as ntight have been 
expected, because of the increased cost of 
living. The average wage increase re- 
ported for the years 1900-1911 in the United 
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States scarcely enabled the workers to hold 
their own. In America, for example, it has 
been estimated that at least six millions 
adult men, married as well as single, "re- 
ceive less than $600 a year, or $12 a week. 
. . . More than half of the male heads 
of families, representing both native and 
foreign bom, in sixteen leading industries, 
earned less than $500 a year, and nearly 
two-thirds less than $600. And this in the 
light of the estimate, based on painstaking 
research, that $600 is the minimum living 
wage for a family of five in New York 
City. Of nearly sixty thousand women and 
girls employed in over 2,000 factories in 
New York during 1913-14, 60 per cent 
earned less than $8 in a typical week, while 
50 per cent of fourteen thousand married 
men earned less than $15." 

Organized labor, however, through strikes 
and other militant measures, has been in- 
strumental in the movement for minimum 
wage laws, increasingly favored, though not 
yet common, and in the allied movement 
for a universal eight-hour day, and has 
taken an effective part in securing sanitary 
and safe conditions in industrial plants — 
involving 'safeguarded' machinery, the 
prohibition of poisonous ingredients where 
non-poisonous ones can be substituted, 
adequate light and ventilation. Old age 
pensions, workmen's compensation for 
industrial accident or disease, etc., have 
also been secured, largely through labor's 
*armed' intervention. 

In these benefits unorganized labor has 
largely shared, especially when legal sanc- 
tion has been given to the gains won. This 
is, to repeat, one reason why the unionist 
scorns the scab and the strike-breaker. 
At the same time it must be confessed that 
certain strikes — for the discharge or against 
the employment of non-unionists— do work 
hardship on individuals, who cannot always 
discriminate between labor's 'tyranny* and 
its effort to maintain its 'solidarity'. 
Recent rivalry in this country between the 
'aristocracy of labor', represented by the 
high-grade workers affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., and the men 'farthest down' in the 
ranks •f industry, lately organized under 
the I. W. W., has reacted unfavorably on 
both by dividing their all^iance, and thus 



preventing them from making common 
cause against the employer. 

4. The 'Morality' of Strikes.— The 
strike draws its significance from the fact 
that it constitutes labor's chief weapon- 
offensive and defensive — ^in its struggles 
with capital. Until comparatively recently 
strikes have been illegal largely because of 
the recognition of this very obvious truth 
by the governing class, drawn, as it is, from 
the ranks of the aristocracy, and more 
recently of the bourgeoisie. The rapid rise, 
however, during the nineteenth century, of 
the working classes, or, to employ the term 
of the Socialist, the proletariat, and its in- 
sistence upon the extension of the suffrage 
and its participation in political control, has 
secured for the workers of most civilized 
countries the lawful right to go on strike. 

With the question of legality is asso- 
ciated, at least in many minds, the com- 
plementary question of morality: Is the 
strike ethically justifiable f Those who 
believe that in international crises, such as 
the present war in Europe, 'non-resistance' 
is the only warrantable course of procedure 
would naturally object that violence in the 
general sense, that is, the employment of 
force, should have no place in the settle- 
ment of an industrial controversy. This is 
quite apart from the rapidly increasing 
demand for industrial conciliation and 
arbitration which, as a matter of fact, has 
resulted from acquiescence on the part of 
the general public in strikes as unavoidable, 
unless some such system of mediation is 
devised (Lesson IV). To the doctrinaire, 
in whatsoever field of thought, no answer 
which does not unreservedly accept his 
point of view is satisfactory. To the rank 
and file of the public, however, it has been 
self-evident that unless labor, pending the 
formulation of some adequate and effective 
system of industrial conciliation and arbi- 
tration, whether under governmental or 
voluntary auspices, shall have the legal and 
moral right to strike, the lot of the 
workers must, to say the least, become in- 
creasingly less tolerable. 

The question has doubtless been con- 
fused, at first blush, by the association 
with the strike of 'violence' (above, sec- 
tion 2). As we shall see, however, violence 
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has by no means been confined to the 
workers; it has been used as conspicuously 
by employers — for reasons to be indicated 
(Lesson III). Strictly speaking, however, 
the right to strike means the right not to 
work; thus the strike is, philosophically, a 
negative rather than an active measure. 
This theoretical consideration has received 
practical expression in more than one in- 
stance (for example, the 'folded arms' 
strike, mentioned in Lesson I, section 2). 
There have been strikes which have been, 
on the whole, peaceably conducted and 
peaceably settled. There is no more 
reason for condemning the working- 
man for striking, that is, stopping work 
when conditions are not satisfactory to 
himself, than any other individual who is 
not satisfied with his employment. It is 
only when stopping work is associated with 
destruction of property and 'coercion' is 
exercised upon other workers that the 
strike assumes an unethical aspect, and 
even at times transcends the bounds of 
legality. Yet even here, as we have seen, 
there are extenuating circumstances. 



May 2l8t.— The Employer's Side. 

1. The 'Open' vs. the '(Closed* Shop 
AND 'Freedom of Contract*. — A moot- 
point between the employer and such em- 
ployees as are organized in labor unions is 
found in the question of the so-called 
'open' as opposed to the 'closed' shop. The 
situation is briefly this: Members of a 
union, depending, as they do, for effective 
action upon the operation of the principle 
of collective bargaining, look with varying 
degrees of suspicion, and in unfortunate 
instances actual ill-will, upon other em- 
ployees not included in the union. There 
has recently been emphasized a tendency on 
the part of labor unions, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, to draw a 
line between their own membership and the 
less skilled workers outside their ranks: 
the union in this case stands for a quasi- 
aristocracy of labor, whose benefit is sought 
at the direct expense of non-union em- 
ployees. In some instances initiation fees 
and dues for the more 'aristocratic' unions 
are prohibitive except for the very highest 



grades of skilled labor. This is part of the 
explanation of the new and more revolu- 
tionary labor movement known as syndi- 
calism (The I. W. W.). In other words, the 
union seeks a monopoly of labor in a given 
plant for the purpose of controlling wages, 
hours and, where necessary, conditions of 
labor, etc On the other hand it must in 
justice be noted that this attitude of the 
unionist worker is but the logical outwork- 
ing of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. From his point of view the 'outside' 
worker is a 'scab', whose willingness to 
make individual terms with the empbyer, 
involving, usually, acceptance of a lower 
wage than the tmion scale, constitutes a 
menace to labor's cause. When it is 
further remembered that the non-unionist 
workers have, during the past century, on 
the whole benefited from the activities of 
organized labor, the attitude of the union 
member is still more defensible. 

Against this desire to control the sttoa- 
tion through the 'closed' shop, the employer 
has maintained in many cases, where be is 
able, the antithetical principle of the 'open' 
shop — meaning that he is free to employ 
what workers he wishes irrespective of 
their union-membership. As a matter of 
fact, this attitude on the part of the mann- 
facturer ustially involves discrimination 
against union labor — for the very obvious 
reason that he can make better terms for 
himself with 'unaffiliated' working men. 
The issue is confused in the mind of the 
general public — and the manufacturer is 
all too prone to take advantage of, if not 
to further, this confusion — by the so-called 
right of 'freedom of contract'. The fact 
that there are sporadic instances of wage- 
workers who have risen from the ranks 
has served to blind the public eye to the 
fact that for the great majority of our 
present day workers no such ascent is prob- 
able, if possible. The plea of the employer 
that denial of the right of 'freedom of 
contract' is un-American, as in the case 
of the now notorious issue in Colo- 
rado, is either specious or due to an entire 
misconception of the real situation. As a 
compromise between these two conflicting 
contentions of employer and employee, 
there has recently arisen the so-called *prc- 
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ferential (union) shop', under which the 
employer is not coerced by the union into 
employing only union members, but is ex- 
pected to give them the preference. This 
practically amounts to a closed shop. On 
this question employer and employee can 
scarcely be expected to agree, and some 
method is therefore essential, if open con- 
flict resulting in strikes is to be avoided, 
which shall safeguard the rights of both 
parties. It is for this reason that various 
agreements have been adopted between the 
two parties (e. g., the 'protocol), and that 
the public, either in its 'private' capacity 
or in the guise of the state, has intervened 
(Lesson IV). 

2. Emtloyirs' Tactics: Strike-Break- 
ers, Injunctions, Damage Suits, Black 
Lists, Lockouts, the Right to Dis- 
charge. — It is a comnjon practice for em- 
ployers, confronted with an interruption 
of their business, to import 'strike-break- 
ers', if other workers cannot be secured 
on the spot. These strike-breakers are in 
many cases professionals, handled by strike- 
breaking agencies to which the employer 
appeals. Often they are untrained workers 
who do more harm than good. Against the 
strike-breaker the strikers are particularly 
bitter: he is a 'Hessian' who has sold him- 
self to the employer. So keen is the con- 
troversy on this point that the recent 
Federal (^mmission on Industrial Relations 
declared in its final report (1915, p. 142) 
that if the importation of strike-breakers 
were prohibited by law a large part of the 
violence' involved in strikes under present 
u>nditions would disappear, and the 'polic- 
ing of industry* would be much simplified. 

Another weapon of the employer is the 
'injunction', used either to prevent the 
workers from quitting their jobs and thus 
interrupting the progress of business and 
^he production of products, or to inhibit 
workers actually on strike not only from 
inflicting damage upon the employers' plants 
and even personal property, but also from 
taking measures to coerce their employers 
into granting their demands by the previ- 
ously noted methods of picketing and boy- 
cotting (Lesson II, section 2). The injunc- 
tion is, in brief, a definite application, 
through a specific court order, of the es- 



tablished law with reference to the acts 
in question. It has been well said that the 
injunction does not make new law, but 'puts 
the law up' to the individual who may be 
intending to violate it. The injunction in 
this sense has primarily a psychological ef- 
fect It definitely warns the striker or 
union-member, whether on strike or not, 
that he persojially must not violate a speci- 
fic law which has reference to a given act. 
The worker or the workers collectively, in 
such case, cannot dodge the issue. Practi- 
cally, however, the injunction has the effect 
of not only intimidating or tending to 
intimidate the workers, but of focusing the 
attention of the law upon them. In other 
words, so far as the courts and legal pro- 
cesses are concerned, the injunction has the 
quality of a 'detective': an act of which 
recognition might otherwise not be taken 
by the court is now foreseen by the law as 
a definite possibility, if not actuality. 

For a considerable period the injunction 
was a mainstay of the employer. It "re- 
lates to injury to intangible rights no less 
than to injury to physical property. These 
intangible rights . . . extend ... to the 
customers actual or potential . . . The 
natural expectancy of merchants in respect 
to the merchandise market . . . must also 
be recognized ... by courts of law and 
courts of equitjr". Case after case might 
be cited in which injunctions have been 
granted to enable employers to defend 
themselves against strikes (Qark: Law of 
the Employment of I^bor, pp. 305-323). 
Enough, however, has been said to make 
clear the principle of injunctions and their 
application. That the employer is entitled 
to legal protection against violence on the 
part of strikers and those directly or 
indirectly responsible to them is sufficiently 
obvious. It is quite clear, however, that 
neither injunctions nor any other legal aid 
should, under present conditions, be allowed 
to interfere with the workers* right to 
strike. 

The place of the injunction in recent in- 
dustrial controversies has been increasingly 
taken by the 'damage suit*. The now famous 
instance of the Danbury Hatters* case, 
which, after being in court since 1903, 
was finally settled, on appeal to the United 
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States Supreme Court, against the unions, 
in December, 1913, is here the precedent 
for employers. This case, which grew 
out of a strike during which the employees 
of D. E. Loewe & Co. boycotted the 
makers •f Danbury hats, made the in- 
dividual members of the union involved 
personally liable to the full extent for 
losses incurred by the manufacturers. The 
menace of the damage suit to strikers may 
be readily appreciated when one realizes 
that, although some of the stronger unions 
have large resources, many of the smaller 
unions cannot afford to pay the expenses 
of such suits, and still less can their 
individual members. If this principle is 
widely extended it bids fair to go hard 
with organized labor. The advantage is 
all on the side of the employer. 

Still another device of the manufacturer 
to 'punish' strikers is through the use of 
the 'black list', which is practically a secret 
memorandum exchanged between em- 
ployers, in which are noted the names of 
workers who have been involved in 
strikes or become conspicuous as leaders 
or agitators. Though the 'black list' is 
illegal in more dian one state, the law 
against it is practically unenforceable by 
reason ^f its secret character just noted: 
it is almost impossible for the workers 
to 'prove it on' given employers. Since the 
employer also enjoys a virtually unre- 
stricted 'right to discharge' individual 
workmtn, save ,in so far as he is coerced 
by effective labor organization, the danger 
of the 'Mack list' to the worker is grave 
indeed. Still another method whereby the 
employer seeks to combat unionized em- 
ployees is through the 'lockout', whereby 
the workers in a given plant are excluded 
from employment. Lockouts, however, in 
comparison with strikes, are relatively in- 
frequent: in many cases the manufacturer 
cannot afford to 'shut up shop' voluntarily. 
Where, kowever, employers are in a po- 
sition t« raspend business for a time the 
lockout may work substantial hardship to 
the employee. 

3. PsencnoN of Property: Police, 
'Armed Guards', Militia, the Courts.— 
The alleged necessity for protecting pro- 
perty against the violence of strikers, 
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while in many cases very real, is fre- 
quently a pretext for invoking the 'arm of 
the law'. The police power has been notori- 
ously on the side of the mannfactnrers 
as against the worker. Add to this die 
common employment, particularly in re- 
cent years, of 'deputy sheriffs' and 'armed 
guards', the former in many cases includ- 
ing individual employers, and the latter, 
like the strike breakers noted above (sec- 
tion 2), being 'professionab' supplied to 
employers by so-called private detective 
agencies. The extent to which this prac- 
tice has developed constitutes a serious 
peril to not only the workers but the 
general public in strike communities. This 
is due to the now notorious fact that armed 
or private guards are frequently used for 
the purpose of inciting the strikers to 
violence in order that additional 'police 
power' — frequently the militia — ^may be 
brought in. This in turn has come to be 
recognized by discerning social students, 
if not by the general public, as a stiU 
more flagrant abuse of the power of die 
state. Add to all this the fact that the 
courts are invoked not only for the par- 
poses above indicated (section 2)— the 
granting of injunctions and tiie bringing 
of damage suits — but also for punishing 
pickets and strike leaders by fine or im- 
prisonment, or by both. The strikes in 
Lawrence, Mass. (1912), Paterson, N. J. 
(1913), Calumet, Mich. (1913), and Colo- 
rado (1914), are but so many instances of 
the principle of 'protection of property* 
carried to an extreme which may be logical 
from the viewpoint of the employer, but 
which cannot be justified hy considera- 
tions of a true public policy. In the in- 
terests of all parties concerned some 
method must be devised whereby the police 
power of a community, state, or nation 
shall be used without discrimination ii 
favor of one or the other of the two 
conflicting parties. This constitutes in 
fact a peculiar challenge •f •ur present 
industrial crisis. 

4. Lack of Unif(»m Labmi Laws: 
'Unfair' Competition.— In their ^ppositioa 
to the demands of their workers for in- 
creased wages, decreased hours, and im- 
proved conditions of emplo3rmeot, roanv- 
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facturers frequently maintain that the 
granting of concessions in these terms to 
their employees will place them at the 
mercy of 'unfair' competition from manu- 
facturers in other states or sections of the 
country where greater 'freedom of enter- 
prise' is still permitted. There is of course 
a substantial basis for this charge in view 
of the present lack of uniformity as be- 
tween state and state in labor legislation, 
and there is a crsring demand for federal 
laws which shall be equally enforced 
throughout the country. This would make 
invalid the present plea of 'unfair* competi- 
tion. At the same time this plea should 
not, even under present circumstances, be 
allowed to serve as an excuse for 'unfair' 
conditions in a given instance: the fact 
that a manufacturer in one state is working 
his employees twelve hours a day does not 
justify employers in another state in work- 
ing their employees ten hours a day, when 
it IS increasingly recognized that the best 
interests of both employees and employers 
would be conserved by an eight-hour day. 
In other words, the eight-hour day seems 
more and more to be 'good business'. The 
same argument applies to a similar excuse 
given for working conditions and wages 
which are neither wholesome nor adequate. 
The only practically effective way, in short, 
to do justice to both workers and manufac- 
turers in such cases is through the passage 
and rigid enforcement of appropriate 
national legislation. 

5. Welfare Work.— In the face of the 
increased 'aggressiveness' of organized 
labor, whether precipitated in strikes or not, 
many concerns throughout the country 
have in recent years been engaging in 'wel- 
fare work'. Whereas ten years ago fewer 
than a thousand corporations were looking 
after their employees in this fashion, to- 
day upwards of thirty thousand are en- 
gaged in some form of betterment work. 
In many instances great improvement has 
been wrought in the conditions under 
which employees work and rest. The 
general cleaning up of factories, the pro- 
vision of luncheon and rest rooms, especi- 
ally for woman and child employees, the 
Wautificatioa of the grounds on which the 
factory ©r the workers' homes stand, profit 
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sharing, industrial and vocational training, 
representation in management, building 
and loan associations, neighborhood centers, 
etc. — all these are good in themselves, and 
credit must be given to corporations which 
have engaged in this kind of effort, whether 
inspired by humanitarian or practical busi- 
ness considerations. It ought to be pointed 
out, however, in justice, that an increasing 
number of workers are less and less dis- 
posed to accept this kind of 'char it/ from 
corporations which are not yet willing to 
pay them a living wage or to accord them 
reasonable hours of labor. 

6. The 'Protocol'. — In view of the in- 
creasing costliness of strikes to both capi- 
tal and labor, there has been a tendency on 
their part, even aside from efforts of the 
'third party',— the public (Lesson IV),— to 
provide adequate 'machinery for the ad- 
judication of issues arising between them. 
One of the most significant methods look- 
ing in this direction is that adopted in 1910 
in some of the garment trades of New 
York City, and afterwards borrowed by 
those in Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
which, though threatened with overthrow 
on one or two occasions during the past 
five or six years, has till quite recently 
been conspicuously successful in maintainig 
industrial peace in these particular trades. 
The ^protocol' system provides for the 
settlement of grievances or differences by 
means of a grievance committee, composed 
of five representatives of the employers and 
five of the unions, to handle minor cases, 
and a board of arbitration, consisting of 
one member each chosen by the manufac- 
turers and the union, and a third represent- 
ing the general public. In 1915, as the re- 
sult of a temporary break-down, the pro- 
tocol was reconstructed. Following the 
plea of 'five prominent citizens', both sides 
"requested the mayor to appoint a council 
of consultation which should work out a 
new agreement". Though "no longer called 
a 'protocol' it is the same in essential 
principles". But "the machinery for dealing 
with grievances was somewhat simplified". 



May 28th.— The Pubhc. 

1. 'Consumers' Leagues' an* 'White 
Lists'.— The public is not only vitally in- 
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terested in strikes, but has taken an active 
part ia their prevention, repression and 
settlement. Repression of strikes, when 
temporarily successful, — for no repression 
of a public evil which docs not involve a 
cure can be permanently effective, — re- 
sults from the coercive action of the 'police 
power' — involving the civil administration 
of a community, state, or nation; the 
police, private guards and deputy sheriffs, 
militia, and on rare occasions the regulars, 
the courts, and the more intangible yet 
not less effective backing of public opinion 
as expressed in the press, the platform, 
and the pulpit. Instances of such repres- 
sive measures in recent years are matters 
of common knowledge; and the general 
public — ^by which is meant that section of 
the commonwealth less immediately in- 
volved — is less and less S3rmpathetic with 
this method. Remain, then, for considera- 
tion the prevention and the settlement of 
strikes. These two are so closely related 
as to necessitate joint discussion. 

The means adopted during the past two 
or three decades, whether in this country 
or elsewhere, for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes are (1) voluti' 
tary, (2) compulsory, or coercive. 

One of the best advertised, if not most 
promising, methods of private citizens — 
the public in its unofficial capacity — ^to in- 
tervene in industrial disputes, which so 
commonly, though not always, eventuate in 
strikes, is by the organization of 'consu- 
mers* leagues'. There is now a National 
Consumers' League, with headquarters in 
New York City, and branches in various 
states. The nature and object of such 
organizations are well indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a circular recently is- 
sued by the Consumers' 'League of New 
Jersey. The organization is first defined as 
^'an association of persons who, in making 
their purchases, strive to further the wel- 
fare of those who make or distribute the 
things bought". "The Consumers* League 
stands for healthfulness and righteousness 
in industry It urges upon every buyer re- 
sponsibility for conditions in industry of 
which he does not approve. It urges upon 
employers a high standard of law-abiding, 
humane treatment of employees." "The 



Consumers' League aims at the creation 
of standards — fairness in the consumer, 
justice in the employer, efficiency in the 
worker." The League appeals to both em- 
ployer and employee for fair play between 
them, and among its counsels to the con- 
sumer says : "Do realize your responsibility 
for conditions of which you do not ap- 
prove" — which, being interpreted, means: 
Do not buy of dealers or manufacturers 
whom you know to be unfair to their em- 
ployees — in the matter of wages, hours, or 
conditions of labor. To this end the 
League urges : "Do ask for articles bearing 
the Consumers' League label" 

The last is an extension of the principk 
of the 'union label' by which organized 
labor indicates 'union made' and therefore 
'fair' products: i. e., fair to the worker; 
and should be considered in relation with 
the 'white list'. This is a list, or series of 
lists, issued by the Consumers' League for 
the guidance of its members, naming con- 
cerns which are 'fair'. (The name is used 
in antithesis to the 'black list'. The princi- 
ple embodied in the 'white list' has recently 
been extended, in suggestion at least, to in- 
clude the responsibility of investors in 
securities ; such investors are urged not to 
put their money into business known to be 
'unfair' to employees. Because of the dif- 
ficulty, however, of securing and dis- 
seminating such information, the principle 
of 'investors' responsibility' has not as yet 
been practically applied. 

The effect of such a movement as that 
represented by consumers' leagues, while 
not directly preventing or settling strikes, 
is designed ultimately to avert them by in- 
suring tolerable conditions for employees. 
The principle on which the movement is 
partly based is that the consumers, while 
members of the general public— the 'third 
party' — include also workers and employ- 
ers, the last in slight degfrec, who may con- 
ceivably be brought together in sudi a 
movement, which may, on the whole, exer- 
cise a 'coercive' inffuence on capital and 
labor in general. Thus far, however, the 
success of consumers' leagues has not been 
sufficiently widespread to warrant much 
hope in their power of immediate relief 
of our contemporary industrial crisis. 
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increasingly manifest in strikes. Such an 
indirect method as we have just discussed 
must, in short, be supplemented by a more 
direct effort to prevent and settle conflicts, 
present or future, between capital and labor. 

2. Conciliation (Mediation) and Vol- 
untary Arbitration. — One form of this 
mort direct effort, which still retains a 
voluntary character, is found in various 
attempts at mediation or conciliation. "The 
mediator may be either a private or an 
official individual, and may make inquiries 
without compulsory powers, trying to in- 
duce the two parties by mutual concessions 
to effect a settlement. The successful medi- 
ator never takes sides and never conmiits 
himself as to the merits of a dispute. He 
acts purely as a go-between, seeking to 
ascertain, in confidence, the most that one 
party will give and the least that the other 
party will take without entering on either 
a lockout or a strike" (Commons and 
Andrews: Principles of Labor Legislation, 
p. 125). This method has been measurably 
successful in England and the United 
States; in this country it has involved not 
only private citizens as mediators but pub- 
lic officials of various states and also of 
the federal government. 

Another method of preventing or set- 
tling strikes is through voluntary arbitra- 
tion: "The two parties, unable to settle a 
controversy by themselves or with the as- 
sistance of a mediator, agree to submit the 
points at issue to an umpire or arbitrator, 
by whose decision they promise to abide" 
(Commons and Andrews: Principles of 
Labor Legislation, p. 126). Whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, arbitration involves 
"(1) the submission of the dispute to the 



decision of a third party, (2) submission 
to an investigation, (3) refraining from 
strike or lockout pending investigation, 
(4) drawing up an award, (5) enforcement 
of the award and refraining from strike or 
lockout during its life" (ibid). When both 
parties consent to the first of these five 
steps we have voluntary arbitration, though 
this may involve compulsion in the succeed- 
ing steps. 

On the whole, mediation has been the 
chief instrument of state and federal 
government in industrial disput^es, notwith- 
standing "lack of confidence on the part 
of the disputants in the impartiality or 
ability of the state or governmental offici- 
als". Compulsion, in short, has character- 
ized neither the process as a whole, nor 
commonly— even when arbitrators were 
resorted to — any of its stages. At most 
the field of federal action, in terms of 
these four acts, is limited. 

5. Compulsory Arbitration— 'OwiaoN' 
BY (jOvernment. — After our somewhat de- 
tailed examination of medjation and volun- 
tary arbitration, enforced settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, whether or not resulting 
in strikes, need not be considered at length 
— for the reason that it has not yet been 
attempted in this country, where, as in Eng- 
land, neither labor nor capital is disposed to 
support it. Compulsory arbitration as a 
deliberate method is associated in the public 
mind with Australasia, particularly New 
Zealand, which has been hailed as the 
'land without strikes' since its adoption of 
coercion (1894), following the serious in- 
dustrial disorganization and the near ap- 
proach to a general strike of the New Zea- 
land Seamen's Unions in 1892. 



SOME ASPECTS OF STRIKES 

By Rudolph M. Binder, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, New York University 

Strikes always require collective decision of one or several groups of workers. Hence 
it is almost impossible to treat them without some consideration of labor organizations, 
especially trade unions. While strikes have occurred almost since the beginning of the 
industrial revolution, they were never so numerous and extensive as they have been since 
the organization of the modem forms of trade unions. 

(jenerally speaking, the union claims not only that the workman is worthy of his 
hire, but that he should have a voice in determining its amount. And with hire or wage 
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he implies a number of things: e, g,, hours of labor, conditions of work, closed •r opea 
shop, and other things entering his life as a wage-earner. To understand the worldng- 
man's attitude toward strikes it is therefore necessary to give a brief summary of the 
principles of trade unionism. 

This movement is essentially based on the idea of human brotherhood, especially in its 
a^ect of bearing one another's burdens. Each man must work, and all stand togedier. 
The attainment of better wages is incidental to this larger conception, since the strong 
and skilful worker is able to get better wages for himself. He goes into the union 
to help others, weaker and less skilled. One will meet the union man time and again who 
will tell one in a moment of frankness that the union is no help but rather a hindrance 
to him. It is this spirit of self-sacrifice during times of industrial peace and war whidi 
calls forth the admiraton of young men, in whom the sense of the heroic is aways strong. 
For labor organizations have, on the whole, been true to the principle of brotherhood, 
although here as elsewhere there have been self-seekers. It was this feature of the 
unions which called forth the praise of Max Nordau, the pessimist, when he said the 
unions were less selfish in their devotion to a common cause than any other class in society. 

In pursuance of this more general aim the unions have gained the respect and, in 
some cases, the admiration of many men in the community ; and it is the attitude which 
those not directly affected by a strike take that is ultimately responsible for its settle- 
ment If the community' thinks that the grievances of the workers are just, it will take 
their part; if they are considered unjust and dictatorial, the employer is likely to be 
encouraged to stand firm. Just how important this outside factor has already become 
is indicated by the fact that, during January and February, 1916^ both miners and mine 
owners deemed it wise to put their respective claims before the public when a strike 
was impending. Whole-page advertisements were employed by the operators in an 
endeavor to show that they had done all that was possible to avert a strike and make 
conditions of work as good as they could afford ^undcr present business conditions. 

There is general agreement as to the following benefits secured by the unions. They 
unite the men doing the same work, show them the community of their interests, and 
teach each member to bear the burdens of his fellow men; they educate their members 
in parliamentary procedure and political activity. As to results achieved, these facts 
are admitted: They have raised wages and reduced working hours; they have, more- 
over, accomplished this result, not at the expense of the en^loyer or consumer, but 
simply by increasing the output; they have declared in favor of arbitration, and have 
often been willing to submit their complaints to arbitration boards. 

Strikes must be looked upon from this broader point of view, especially in connec- 
tion with trade unions. Since the details of strikes are given in the lessons of this 
number, it may be advisable to treat certain subjects from a different standpoint 

A strike may be defined as a temporary combination of wage-earners to effect the 
improvement or the continuance of the conditions of employment by concreted cessation 
of work, during which cessation active measures are taken by the strikers to retain the 
places temporarily vacated. When strikes include the prevention of the employer's 
securing an adequate amount of labor elsewhere, and the attempt to deprive him of his 
customers, or of the materials necessary to his business, the combination beccMnes to 
that extent a boycott When the management refuses to allow the employees to work 
unless they conform to some condition dictated to them, a lockout occurs. All three are 
frequently different phases of the same problem. 

The enormity of the strike problem, understood in this larger sense, may be inferred 
from the following figures: From 1881 to 1900 there were 23,798 strikes and lockouts 
in the United States, involving 127,442 establishments, 6^610,001 employees— of whom 
710,349, or 107 per cent, were women— causing $306,683,000 loss in wages and ^42,059,000 
loss to employers, or a total of $449,342,000. The labor organizations ordered 63^ per 
cent of these strikes, of which 35 per cent were successful, 16.7 partially so, while 4SJ 
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failed. During the years 1901-05 there occurred 13,964 strikes, involving 2,<I33|190 
strikers; other employees thrown out of work brought the number of workingmen 
affected up to 2,596^130. The lockouts, 541 in number, involved 272,275 workingmen 
locked out and 49,0^ men who lost work indirectly owing to the lockout, or 321,303 in 
alL The Bureau of Labor, in its Twenty-first Annual Report, does not give the financial 
losses incurred in the strikes and lockouts during 1901-05 ; estimates by other economists 
do not cover the whole field. That they were enormous may be inferred from the fact 
that the strikes ordered by Sam Parks alone in New York City during the o«e year of 
1903, in the building trade only, amounted to about $60,000,000. 

The causes and the success of strikes deserve brief mention. During the period 
1881-1900 the principal reasons for strikes were: Increase of wages, 28.7 per cent; 
increase of wages and reduction of hours, 1123; reduction of hours, 11.16; against 
reduction of wages, 7.17; trough ''sympathy", 3.47; against employment of "scabs", 
2.34; for adoption of new scale, 2.33; for recognition of union, 1.40; for increase of 
wages and recognition of union, 0.95; for enforcement of union rules, 0.91; all other 
causes, nearly 30 per cent. The public has disapproved of sympathetic strikes, of those 
against employment of non-union men, and of those requiring the employer to accept 
union regulations. These three causes combined formed only about 8 per cent of the 
total number; the sympathetic strike was conspicuously unsuccessful, 72.64 per cent of 
that class failing. This is clear proof that the attitude of the public is an important 
factor in the success or failure of strikes, since strikes for increase of wages (2870 per 
cent of the total causes) succeeded in 52.77 per cent, while those for increase of wages 
and reduction of hours (11.23 per cent of total causes) succeeded in 62.49 per cent. The 
public is, as a rule, favoring the strikers if they go out for one or both of these causes. 
That brings us to our last point. 

Remedies against strikes are almost innumerable, but comparatively few have had 
much effect in settling them. That is to be expected. No man would be considered wise 
who neglected all precautions against fire, but called in the neighbors, the police, and the 
fire department after it got started. All these agencies may succeed in preventing the 
house from burning up, but more or less damage is bound to be done. The wise man 
tries to prevent, as far as possible, the occurrence of fire. And a wise society will have 
to do the same thing. Voluntary and compulsory arbitration have already been tried in 
various countries with a fair amount of success, especially in Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada, all three of which have compulsory arbitration. More than twenty-four 
states in our country have established conciliation boards, but they have met with com- 
paratively little success, just as trade boards in Great Britain and similar bodies in 
Europe have failed to remedy the situation seriously. This is because these bodies have 
no power to enforce their decisions, and their influence depends wholly on the personality 
of the members of the board. "Wbat we need is more foresight 

It is an intolerable situation that this country should lose about $500,000,000 by 
strikes in the twenty years from 1881-1900, or that a comparatively small city like 
Paterson, N. J., should lose $18,000,000 in 1913 through a strike in one industry alone. 
And it is certainly a humiliating position for the public to be in — looking at the waste 
and the acrimony, but unable to do ansrthing through its governmental agencies until 
one of the parties b^ins to kill, pillage and bum. That is not what a well-regulated 
community should permit. It should be in a position to say to the two parties, "You may 
disagree and hate each other as much as you like, but the public must not be incon- 
venienced^. This requires compulsory arbitration. 

For real prevention, though, industrial courts are necessary, as we find them in 
(Germany. This simply means that there is a competent judge, who has made industrial 
disputes and conditions a special study, appointed for every district where industrial or 
commercial interests are of sufficient importance. It is this man's business to acquaint 
himself with the situation in his own district, to know the leaders, both among the 
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^ Zrihutt to foKiai) i^trong 

Dr. Josiah Strong, the founder and president of the American Institute of Social 
Service, died on April 28th. The funeral services wcfte held at the home of the family 
on Sunday, April 30th, and a Memorial Service was held on Sunday, May 7th, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, the Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, Mornay Williams, Esq., General Ballington 
Booth, the Rev. Dr. Charles Stelzle, and Rabbi Wise. Letters and telegrams of sym- 
pathy and appreciation from prominent men and women all over the country were read 
by the Rev. Dr. Nathaniel M. Pratt, General Secretary of the American Institute of 
Social Service. 

The following was the tribute to Dr. Strong by his friend and co-worker, Dr. 
James H. Ecob. 

"A prince and a great man has fallen in Israel." 
"As when a kingly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the hills. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the sky," — so has fallen Josiah Strong. 

Who can take his place? Who can lift again the standard that has fallen from his 
hand? A prophet? Yes. In him the ancient line is brought down to us. Our eyes 
have seen, our ears have heard. We do here and now testify that a seer of divine 
visions and a speaker-forth of inspired messages has been in our midst God has taken 
him, and a strange silence and loneliness lie about us. But deeper than our sorrow is 
gratitude for the gift of so great a soul to us and to our country. 

If we consider Dr. Strong's native endowments, we might say, Here is promise of 
a great soldier. An imperious will, a keen, impetuous temper, dauntless courage, an 
unrivaled gift of generalization marked him for command among men. But, like Saul, 
he was met on the pathway of life by Him who holds the hearts of all men in His 
hand. Under that transforming touch those crude native forces were transmuted into 
powers of the spirit. That imperious will became unalterable purpose in truth and 
righteousness. That quick, imperious temper became the steady warmth and glow of 
devotion to men. That matchless gift of generalization opened into vision which saw 
in all human affairs the lines of spiritual law forever ascending and converging until 
they met in God. Among his last words were these: *T have had a beautiful morning, 
a glorious morning. / have seen that in all the universe there is nothing but God" 
This is not the soldier. He is the spiritual pioneer, appointed, urged, illuminated by 
the indwelling Eternal Spirit. Henceforth he will know all things in terms of the 
divine. This man will not ask for majorities. He knows that they that are with him 
are ever more than they that are against him. He will be unafraid of opposition, un- 
terrified by the strangeness and loneliness of the new lands which he must enter. While 
others are dark his inner heavens will glow with visions as clear and fadeless as the 
morning. Through all the months of slow wasting of the body this was his constant 
refrain : "The Kingdom is coming. It is coming. I see signs of it everywhere" Faith, 
the unshaken, unassailable confidence in spiritual law, was to him "the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen". By that substance, in that evidence, 
the prophets of God live and triumph and die. 

But I would not have you think that this friend and brother of our soul dwelt 
always in these Alpine heights of the spirit. No; like all great men, he was ever the 
most gentle, approachable and lovable of men. His strength was adorned with simple, 
gracious qualities, just as the oak puts forth its strength in glistening leaves and acorns 
set in cups which delight a child. His presence gladdened all the homely ways of daily 
life. His sense of humor detected a smile afar off, however hidden in word or circum- 
stance. He loved music with that fine, deep comprehension which rejoices alike in 
the song of the waking bird and in the universe harmonies of the heavens. He loved 
the world of nature. Every object there was to him an utterance of the thought, the 
feeling, the taste, the imagination of his Father, God. He could easily have won 
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recognition as an artist. His pencil drawings have the depth of tone, the sure line and 
the refined finish of engraving. Summer homes, mountain and forest camps were always 
calling for his brief vacations, knowing that with him would come a spirit of eager, 
buoyant, man's love of the free open life, and a large human camaraderie which ranged 
from the games of a child to the high and solemn occupations of heart and souL 

It was given to this man once more to exalt and glorify among men the office of 
the dreamer. It has been said by many, with just a shade of condescension, "But he is 
a dreamer". Yes, thank God, Josiah Strong was a dreamer. "All that we glory in was 
once a dream." This great land of ours was the dream of those fathers who braved 
all to be alone with God in a new world. The round globe itself once lay a thought, a 
dream, in the Creator's heart. Who was that man from Nazareth but the Lord and 
Master of all dreamers? Who is holding the heart of humanity steadfast to that one 
moving dream which draws us on through the tumult and the shaking of the nations 
to a Kingdom of God on earth? "Lest we forget, lest we forget." A stitr led to his 
cradle, a cloud received him from our sight. Must our children stop saying, *Thy 
kingdom come", lest we rear a generation of dreamers? Have we forgotten that 
scornful cry of old: "Behold this dreamer cometh"? Must we read again how those 
dark, strong, contemptuous men of affairs, and back of them great Egypt itself, came 
kneeling to that dreaming boy to eat out of his hand? Have we forgotten the greatest 
of the Apostles, who was stricken on the Damascus road by a light above the brightness 
of the sun, who was caught up into paradise, who heard unspeakable words, who after- 
wards rehearsed his visions before governors and kings, and who recorded them under 
the impelling spirit of divine inspiration for the world to hold among its commanding, 
imperishable traditions? What did that ancient prophet see as the consummation of 
all things? "It shall come to pass that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh," What 
then? All the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them — ^fleets, armies, commerce, 
riches, power, splendor? God forbid! Hear the word. "I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, and your young men shall see visions." "The people perish where there 
is no vision." Let us close this Book before we dare to speak with condescension of 
a great dreamer sent from God. I call you to witness this day. Go through this city, 
go through the land, number the agencies and institutions for the enlargement and 
uplift of our common life. How many, many of them have first lain as a dream in 
the heart of our great leader and teacher? To what multitudes in all the nations has his 
name come as a call of the Spirit to that human brotherhood which is at once the 
sign and proof of Divine Fatherhood. Oh, friends, we may well this day lift our heads 
and rejoice that so great a prophet of the Spirit has been given to us and to our 
country. 

The greatest of human traditions God will not let die out of the world. It is 
love unto death. He, himself, has loved his world even to the utmost sacrifice. 
Accordingly he will see to it that here and there great souls shall be drawn into the 
central light and power of his own divine love. I say it with deepest solemnity and 
reverence: Josiah Strong died for love of men. He has gone before his time. He 
has gone in poverty. Why? Because he gave himself, soul and body and possessions, 
that the world, "Our World", might be redeemed. By incredible labors, by sacrifices 
that cut to the very quick of life, by patient endurance, by ill report and good report, 
the great tradition of Calvary is this day reaffirmed. There are souls who follow Hira 
even unto death for very love of the world. 

He has gone. But in his going he makes easy the belief in immortality. For if 
such as he can fall like a leaf to no higher fate than the sod, then has the universe 
become a chimera, and God himself a troubled dream. 

Oh, friends, you who have loved and honored him and stayed up his hands in hii 
great work, be sure of this : — ^your love and confidence have been well and truly placed ; 
your eyes have been touched to discern this prophet of God while he was yet alive. 

James H. Eco», 
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MINUTE 

In the death of Dr. Josiah Strong the American Institute of Social Service has lost 
its great leader. His vision of the Kingdom inspired its organization. His interpreta- 
tion of that vision, united with a beautiful personality, has been the secret of its power 
and influence. 

Dr. Strong was more than a great religious leader; he was a seer and prophet We 
rejoice for the multitude of lives touched into higher ideals, for the many good causes 
assisted, and, above all, for his great work in behalf of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
To him the Kingdom was not a "Gjlony in the Qouds", nor an ideal state in some far-off 
heaven. It was a practical program for operating human affairs in this world ; a state of 
society in which love is the sufficient and fundamental law. The growth of sentiment 
toward this ideal during recent years is evidence of the effectiveness of his life. 

In his accustomed place in our lives we shall meet "Silence with her uplifted face". 
We shall not often speak his name to strangers, for how could they know its meaning to 
us ! The unreality of the thing we call death is our guarantee that this parting shall not 
be for long, and that even while we wait and do our task — the task he would have done — 
his spirit still inspires us. 

Such a man can never die. He will live through his books, through this organization 
which he founded, and especially through that earnest body of men and women who 
have caught his vision and felt his influence. 

To the members of his family we extend our deepest s^pathy, sharing with them 
a just pride in his lofty personality and wonderful contribution to the awakening con- 
sciousness of the Kingdom in the hearts of men. 

Adopted at a special meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the 
American Institute of Social Sen/ice, 
May 4, igi6. 




"God make the World one State! 
All nations, small and great, 

One civic whole! 
Self-ruled each people be! 
All peoples linked and free! 
Glorious in unity 

From pole to pole! 

"One world, one destiny; 
One race, one family; 

One God above! 
All States upheld in one, 
All laws excelled in one, 
All lives impelled by One — 

One Life, One Love." 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 



How does it happen that two words so 
closely allied have made such a different 
history and arrived at such different repu- 
tations ? Government represents the nation ;' 
politics a party. Government remains 
grounded in rights of person. Politics have 
so often become mere policies, chiefly 
defensive of property, that the very name, 
'politician', has become a synonym for 
shrewdness, evasion, shiftiness. The poli- 
tician, when in power, "vindicates no 
right, aspires to no real good, brands no 
crime, proposes no generous policy; he 
does not build, nor write, nor cherish the 
arts, nor establish school^ nor encourage 
science, nor emancipate the slave, nor 
defend the poor, or the Indian, or the 
immigrant". Even when he seems to favor 
any of these valuable things, and even 
though he may be loud in their advocacy, 
he cannot free himself from the lurking 
suspicion in the public mind that he is a 
retained attorney. His ultimate aim is not 
rights of person, as such, but the advance- 
ment of his party, and his party looks 
ultimately to rights of property. However 
we may look into the heredity of the words 
government and politics, however we may 
interpret the history which the words have 
made, the stubborn fact remains:— one 
stands for that greatest finality under the 
sun — the nation; the other stands for 
policy, which contemplates nothing final or 
permanent. That which may be good to-day , 
may be worthless or bad to-morrow. It 
all depends upon the weather. 

These two words are a direct challenge 
to the conscience of every citizen. Choose 
ye this day whom ye will serve. Will you 
be a citizen or a politician? If a citizen, 
then you must take your government by 
the heart. Its constitution must be your 
civic gospel. All men are born free and 
equal. Government is founded in the con- 
sent of the governed. Planted here, you 
see at once that the business of your 
government is the cultivation of man. You 
must not for a moment give place to any 



purpose in government that does not end 
in the good of humanity. You must not 
yield, to any power in government except 
moral power. If an exigency arise where 
there must be an appeal to force, it must 
be endured as an accident, or a temporary 
disease, and not as a normal function. 
There is no middle ground. You must 
stand loyally by the conviction that govern- 
ment is a divine institution and so is 
significant only as an ally of humanity, or 
you must go over to the school of the 
politicians and regard your government as 
the exponent of the passing whims or 
passions of the day. "The powers that be 
are ordained of God." That is the "plumb 
line" let down from the heights of heaven, 
to which the nation must constantly return 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness. 

What then are the political duties of Ac 
true citizen? We say, in general, he must 
be in politics, but not of politics, just as 
we say of the individual Qiristian, he must 
be in the world, but not of the world- The 
good citizen must never forget that his 
individual civic act must always chime 
with the great purpose of his government 
His ballot must echo the great humani- 
tarian sentences of the constitution. He 
cannot give himself without reservation to 
any political party. The mere party man 
has fallen from citizenship to politics. He 
is ready for all the tricks and devices of 
the boss and the ward heeler. It is pre- 
cisely at this point that politics have made 
their unsavory name. Nothing is behind 
such politics but some property scheme or 
personal ambition. Just here, also, we 
come upon all the vices of special legisla- 
tion. Our legislatures become the scene of 
shameless lobbying and trading and bribery. 
In these transactions the politician becomes 
the accomplice of individuals or groups 
who are determined to seize a personal 
benefit out of the common good. The 
reward of such politicians is either cold 
cash or dividends out of such schemes, and 
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subsequent party preferment to the agent 
who has most skillfully and secretly ac- 
complished the theft 

Here likewise we see clearly the place of 
the true citizen in the reform movements 
of the day. If he is a citizen, and not 
merely a politician, he sees in his ballot 
the greatest weapon ever placed in human 
hands for the defense of common rights 
and for striking down common enemies. 
In the name of his government, backed 
and inspired by its eternal, divine-human 



principles, the true citizen is the knight 
errant on the field of national life, pledged 
to liberty, justice, equality and good- will. 
The defense and promotion of these 
elemental human rights is the sole ground 
of government and the justification of its 
divine character. Accordingly, every act 
of the individual citizen must be vitally 
•^one with the eternal divine principles that 
make his government possible. Other- 
wise, he falls away into a little parasitic 
or piratical life, which is essential anarchy. 

James H. Ecob. 



POLITICS 

PkOFBSSOR Emeritus Jesse Macy, LL.D. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 



June 4th.— The Dignity of Politics. 

The word 'polities', like many others 
used in the science of human society, has 
various meanings more or less contradic- 
tory. But as the term is used in these 
lessons, politics is the science of govern- 
ment, and includes all that has to do with 
the state and its operations. 

The Hebrew State was identified with 
the kingdom of God. There was no 
separation of Church and State; the State 
was the Church; it was the one- agency 
for securing a just and righteous order. 
The laws of the State were God's laws, 
and violation of law was sin against God. 
The Scriptures teach that the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judea were destroyed on 
account of the sins of their people. For 
this they were led captive to Assyria and 
Babylon. 

It is only after their return from the 
Babylonian captivity that the banning of 
a separation between political and religious 
institutions may be discerned. As subjects 
of foreign rulers— Persians, Greeks, and, 
later, the Romans— the Jews still clung to 
their ancient religion, and they mastered 
the art of maintaining a distinct national 
spirit under rulers of any sort So com- 
pletely had this spirit of nationality become 
fused with and a very part of their re- 
ligion during the long ages of Hebrew 
history that it persists to this day, and, 
scattered as they are throughout the world, 
the descendants of Abraham and Jacob 



still think of themselves as citizens of a 
kingdom over which Jehovah rules. 

The Greeks gave expression to the 
dignity of the State in terms of philosophy. 
As with the Hebrews, the State was the 
one all-inclusive organization. Religion, 
art, education, recreation, as well as the 
administration of justice, were functions 
of the City-state. The aim of the organi- 
zation was the perfection of the citizens, 
the discovery of all that is best in each 
member, and the giving to each of his 
proper place as a contributor to the gen- 
eral welfare. The object and end of Greek 
philosophy was practically identical with 
that of the Hebrew religion. The ideal 
of each was the achievement of a perfectly 
just and righteous society. 

The Christian Church arose at a time 
when the Jews were subject to the Caesars. 
It was an organization within the Roman 
Empire. A partial union of Church and 
State began in 524 A. D., when the Roman 
Empire became nominally Christian; yet 
at no time was there a complete identifica- 
tion of the two. The dual organization 
led to a division of human affairs into 
sacred and secular. During the Dark 
Ages the Church, finding itself powerless 
to realize a righteous society on earth, 
sought to fulfill its ideal in the contempla- 
tion of a righteous kingdom composed of 
the faithful after death. In all times and 
places where the Church has been vital and 
courageous, it has proceeded to organixe 
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a just society on earth. Presbyterians in 
Scotland and Convenanters in England ex- 
hibited tendencies towards the complete 
fusion of Church and State after the 
ancient Hebrew model. Pilgrims and 
Puritans in New England maintained for 
a time an identity of sacred and secular 
organization in the local towns. Towns 
were organized primarily to support a . 
church and incidentally to supply all other 
local needs. Separation between the two 
functions arose on account of the multi- 
plication of sects involving a conflict of 
interests. 

Whatever name is applied to the master 
human organization, whether it be King- 
dom of God, as in Palestine; the City- 
state, as in Greece, or the Town Church, 
as in Massachusetts, the object is the same 
— a just and righteous society. 

The United States holds a unique posi- 
tion in the relation of politics to religion. 
An immense vacant continent was await- 
ing occupation. Settlers of many and 
diverse races wandered into the wilderness, 
carrying their ancestral institutions with 
them. School districts, towns, counties and 
churches were organized by voluntary 
association. There was little demand for 
the exercise of any sort of central 
authority. School districts were author- 
ized by law and the churches were not ; yet 
there was little difference in methods of 
procedure. Wherever the church was vital 
the neighborhood assumed the character- 
istics of the kingdom of God. Where 
the church was weak the tendency ensued 
,to degenerate into vice and various forms 
of brutality. When, finally, conditions arose 
which required the exercise of central- 
ized authority, the churches were power- 
less to render effective aid. They were 
divided into innumerable sects subject to 
rivalry, prejudice and misunderstanding. 
Partly for lack of that support which a 
united and vigorous church is fitted to 
give, politics became corrupt and the relig- 
ious sects very generally became preju- 
diced against it. Cut off from their normal 
function of expressing their religion in 
the creation of a righteous State, the 
churches became victims of a mere senti- 
mental religious feeling. Their members 
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very generally found satisfaction in a sort 
of individual, personal salvation; they 
sought to climb to heaven by some other 
way than by the prescribed way of estab- 
lishing here and now a righteous king- 
dom. In America religion became sporadic, 
violent and fanatical Waves of religious 
emotion swept over the country, often 
very greatly improving the neighborhood 
life of the converts, but at the same time 
serving to strengthen the delusion that 
Christians may be excused from the more 
difficult task of purifying the sources of 
authority in State and nation. 

The evils of sectarianism were not 
clearly apparent so long as political life in 
America was largely confined to local in- 
terests, and any sect could find a place in 
the life of the neighborhood. The great 
failure came when vacant lands became 
scarce and the politics of the general 
government became serious. This coin- 
cided with a time when, throughout 
Western Europe, a prejudice arose against 
the very idea of government itself. The 
doctrine of hisses faire reached its height 
in England about the middle of the last 
century. Government became defined in 
terms of despotism, and thus in its very 
nature an evil. To govern was to force 
men to do things they did not wish to da 
The advocates of hisses faire looked to the 
voluntary associations of citizens as the 
chief means of attaining a righteous 
society. Human perfection would be 
reached when government could be dis- 
pensed with altogether. Thus, by a differ- 
ent process, the ancient Hebrew and Greek 
ideal was to be attained. To eliminate 
government meant simply to dispense wiA 
tyranny and oppression and every form of 
evil which called for the application of 
force; that is, to create a State in which 
all citizens freely contribute the best of 
which they are capable to the common weaL 

In Europe this prejudice against politics 
was a mere episode incident to the transi- 
tion from the despotic to the democratic 
definition of government ; but the effect on 
the American churches was disastrous. 
Problems threatening the very life of the 
nation demanded solution, and the great 
denominations, instead of adding their 
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strength to the national forces, set the ex- 
ample of secession and disunion twenty 
years before the Civil War. Slavery found 
its staunchest supporters among the clergy 
of orthodox churches. Christian teaching 
was divided and confused. As political 
factors the churches became discredited 
It has taken a long time for them to realize 
their position and to regain lost ground. 

The Gospel of the Kingdom is one of 
numerous indications in recent years that 
American churches are again realizing their 
true position. The salvation of the various 
denominations depends upon the discovery 
of a common ground of co-operation in the 
building of a righteous State. The churches 
need the State as an organ for their united 
action more even than the State needs the 
churches; but the State must be founded 
upon principles of the gospel which Christ 
proclaimed in order to fulfill its mission. 
If the present organizations called churches 
do not succeed in carrying the gospel into 
politics, the State must resort to other 
agencies for securing that indispensable 
element in government. Merely giving to a 
particular prganization the name of 'Church' 
does not make it a part of the king- 
dom of God. That is done only when it 
performs a needed function in creating on 
earth a righteous society and seeking to 
extend its dominions to all lands. Politics 
finds its chief dignity in the fact that it 
opens up a field of operation for every 
agency fitted to contribute to the perfec- 
tion of the human race. 



June 11th. — Partisanship. 

In a thorough-going despotism or an au- 
tocracy political parties are not permitted. 
Those who band themselves together 
against the government are accounted 
enemies to the State. They are factions, 
not parties. The difference is this: a fac- 
tion strives to gain political power through 
force or intrigue, while a political party 
strives to control or influence government 
by an appeal to public opinion. The po- 
litical party assumes that authority rests 
with the people, and is itself an organ of 
public opinion. Political parties appear 
wherever the people have gained or are 



in the process of gaining control of their 
government. In countries where an elec- 
tion is usually followed by a war to deter- 
mine who shall rule, the true character- 
istics of the political party are wanting. 
Complete party rule presupposes free dis- 
cussion, fair elections, an honest count, and 
an acceptance of the result. 

Two distinct classes of political parties 
appear in difiPerent States. In some States 
the parties as recognized political organiza- 
tions assume the responsibilities of govern- 
ment; in other States the parties influence 
government but do not govern. The United 
States, England, and the self-governing do- 
minions of the British Empire are examples 
of States governed by parties. 

In the British Empire, where the Cabinet 
system prevails, the party leaders govern. 
The Cabinet is made up of the leaders of 
that party which has carried the election of 
a majority in the legislature. The members 
of the Cabinet are the chief officers in the 
executive, and are at the same time respon- 
sible for both legislation and administra- 
tion. The leaders of the opposite party are 
also members of the legislature and per- 
form the function of expert critics of the 
party in power. The two sets of states- 
men who alternately form the Cabinets are 
the controlling party organs. All other 
party organs are subordinate. 

The American system is different. It 
provides no central controlling organiza- 
tion such as the Cabinet furnishes. Ameri- 
can parties are organized upon the theory 
that the people exercise party control in 
their local caucuses, or primaries. The 
party is a complicated machine having 
officers corresponding to those of the gov- 
ernment. There is no way of securing direct 
party responsibility such as the Cabinet 
furnishes. One party may elect the presi- 
dent while the opposite party may have a 
majority in one or the other or both houses 
of Congress. Likewise in the states the 
executive and the legislature may be di- 
vided between the parties, and in any event 
it is difficult to secure responsible party 
leadership. Yet, as in England, we have 
the two ruling parties, which make nomi- 
nations and carry elections and divide the 
offices between them. 
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Switzerland furnishes the best illustra- 
tion of the State in which parties influence 
government but do not govern. Almost 
continuously for more than sixty years one 
party has maintained a majority in the 
Swiss legislature. The legislature chooses 
the executive officers, but it is the uniform 
policy to give all parties a fair representa- 
tion in public office. There may be a half- 
dozen or more political parties, but the 
Swiss sense of justice calls for a propor- 
tionate representation from all. The various 
parties represent special interests or poli- 
cies, as, for instance. Socialism, or the 
Catholic Church. Proportional represen- 
tation secures to each a voice in the gov- 
ernment. The Swiss become intensely in- 
terested in questions of public policy, but 
have little interest in the election of 
officers. Their parties are without par- 
tisanship. 

Partisanship reaches its highest develop- 
ment under the English Cabinet system, in 
which the leaders of the two parties con- 
tinually engage in a contest for power. An 
election may occur at any time which will 
determine the question of party control of 
the government. The ruling parties become 
associated with certain policies, such as a 
protective tariflF or free trade; but they do 
not represent special interests, as do the 
Swiss parties. A party which assumes the 
responsibility of governing must at least 
profess to represent the entire State; it 
must repudiate the idea that it is seeking to 
promote any special interest. Each ruling 
party maintains the perpetual claim that it 
represents more adequately than the others 
the interests of the entire State. 

The ideal of party government is fulfilled 
when two parties divide the voters almost 
equally and each party is on the alert to 
discover and inaugurate superior policies 
for the general good. If there are third 
parties or minor parties, their object is 
either to displace one of the ruling parties 
and gain control of the government, or, 
like the Swiss parties, they aim to promote 
some special interest. 

Ruling parties become a fundamental and 
important part of the government As 
organizations they are governmental in- 
stitutions. The English Cabinet is called 



"the Government". It centers in itself both 
legislative and the administrative power. The 
parties in America are becoming more and 
more legally recognized agencies of govern- 
ment Laws provide for party electioo 
of candidates and numerous statutes are 
enacted whose object is the control of 
party procedure. 

Ruling parties tend to become permanent 
institutions, commanding the allegiance of 
successive generations of supporters. With 
minor modifications and changes of name 
the English parties have a continaons 
history since the triumph of the Parliament 
over the crown in 1688. American parties 
arose during Washington's administradoo, 
and the organization which Jefferson per- 
fected under the name Republican still 
survives under the name Democrat Parties 
become a sort of church with birthright 
membership, commanding the affection 
and the allegiance of generations of 
supporters. 

It is the high mission of American Chris- 
tians of the present time to secure jnst 
government through the use of the party 
system, or to find a substitute which will 
insure a righteous order. Partisanship is 
a good or a bad thing, according to the 
meaning which is attached to the term. A 
majority of the people of England sod 
America seem to hold that the two ruling 
parties are necessary or desirable agencies 
for securing good government Hence, 
devotion to party is identified with devotion 
to the country. To one who believes that 
the party is an essential agent of good 
government, supreme k)yalty to the country 
includes loyalty to a party as the servant 
of the State. It is the high duty of the 
member of a party to make of the organi* 
zation the best possible agency for right- 
eousness. If at any time the leaders adopt 
measures believed to be injurious, true 
party loyalty may be expressed by trying 
to keep one's own party in the minority by 
voting for the most likdy candidate of 
the opposite party. A party out of ofiBce 
may be more useful under given conditions 
than the same party in office. The common 
aim of all citizens should be to keep each 
of the parties in the position where it will 
render the greatest service. A wise 
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partisanship tends to emphasize the points 
of agreement between the rival agencies 
and to narrow the field of disagreement 
to the few issues which are in need of 
greater light 

Party government as thus defined 
furnishes opportunity for the precise ex- 
perience which American churches need to 
insure the salvation of their members. 
Salvation comes through the united efforts 
of all denomintions to promote a common 
end. 



June 18th. — Party Alinement in 
Local Elections. 

American parties were organized pri- 
marily for the purpose of controlling the 
election of the president and the members, 
of Congress. They are national organiza- 
tions called into existence to control 
national policies. The parties were, how- 
ever, in need of local organization, and 
this was secured by utilizing local rivalries 
in towns, cities, counties and states. The 
result was that the two rival organizations 
furnished the machinery for nominating 
and electing every officer from the road- 
master to the president of the United 
States. Nearly every voter became identi- 
fied with one or other of the national 
parties. 

The party fulfilled many of the functions 
of a national church; to many citizens it 
has been their only churdi. It enabled 
citizens to gain a lively sense of national 
unity. Sentimental party unity reached a 
climax in the Whig campaign of 1840. 
Practical isshes which tended to promote 
division were ignored, and the people 
surrendered themselves to the spell of 
national patriotism. Political camp meet- 
ings far surpassed in number an3rthing ever 
known in religious assemblies. The devotees 
drove hundreds of miles over bad roads 
and remained in session many days with 
an exaltation of spirit never to be for- 
gotten. The great service of the ante 
helium parties was the cultivation of a 
much-needed national sentiment. 

The Civil War, the rise of corporate 
wealth, and the unlimited national re- 



sources available for a corruption fund, 
caused a complete revolution in the party 
system. The quarter of a century follow- 
ing the disruption of the Whig Party in 
1852 was occupied with questions of 
slavery, war and reconstruction. In the 
meantime the party machinery had passed 
into the hands of a comparatively few 
professional politicians who utilized the 
sentiment of party loyalty as an agency for 
the transfer of property, both public and 
private, into the possession of those who 
controlled the party machines. Instead of 
rival parties seeking popular support on 
the basis of superior service there arose a 
vicious conspiracy of corrupt elements in 
each party, known as the bipartisan 
machine. 

This machine sought to maintain the 
appearance of the ante bellum party system. 
In rural communities this was not difficult 
Party loyalty and the prejudices growing 
out of the Civil War were effectively used 
to conceal the designs of corrupt poli- 
ticians. It was to the interest of the 
machine to prolong the period of senti- 
mental politics, but in the great centers of 
population this became impossible; it was 
necessary to control voters by other 
agencies. The influences of the saloon and 
the gambling den were added to that of 
party loyalty. 

The machine was financed by contribu- 
tions from criminal classes in payment for 
the privilege of breaking the laws; by 
owners of franchises and other corporate 
privileges derived from state legislatures, 
and by the promoters of great national 
industries dependent upon acts of Con- 
gress and the forbearance of the federal 
administration. 

The machine, while profiting by party 
loyalty, was non-partisan ; it would use one 
party or the other with complete indiffer- 
ence; its devotion to party was mere pre- 
tense. The corrupt machine requires that 
there be a dependable vote large enough to 
control the balance between the two parties, 
br a set of party manipulators shrewd 
enough to determine the important nomina- 
tions in bo^ parties. 

Before the Civil War the method of 
electing United States senators by state 
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legislatures had not been seriously called 
in question. But under the new order 
in politics the office of senator became the 
natural co-ordinating factor in the party 
machine. Senators had a direct interest 
in every state election; they were tempted 
to pander to local interest; they had a 
large share in federal patrons^e. In the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, 
where federal patronage was most abun- 
dant, senators themselves assumed control 
of the party machines, and the same 
tendencies appeared in other states. Impor- 
tant movements in state and local politics 
were influenced or guided in the interests 
of senatorial elections. Voters were thus 
deprived of any effective agency for the 
control of state and local interests. This 
condition led to the transfer of senatorial 
elections from state legislatures to the 
direct vote of the people. 

The people now have an opportunity to 
conduct their state and local affairs with- 
out interference from federal officers. Each 
state may continue to use the national party 
machinery; it may be governed by local 
state parties, or it may follow the Swiss 
method of non-partisan government. The 
entire party system is in process of recon- 
struction. Old issues are disappearing and 
the distinctions between the parties are no 
longer visible. In some way the people are 
to regain control of their government; but 
the precise agencies of such control are not 
determined. 

This condition of affairs furnishes a rare 
opportunity to the churches to begin anew 
to lay the foundations for a kingdom of 
righteousness. The stronghold of the 
American churches in their best days has 
been their influence in favor of a whole- 
some life in each neighborhood. Now the 
possible realization of our new vision of 
reformed and purified state and national 
governments calls again for a special and 
thorough cleansing of our party system at 
its source — the local caucus or primary in 
the little communities throughout the 
country. 

Thirty years ago the men who organized 
the American Economic Association made 
a specific appeal to the churches to unite 
with the economists in a joint effort to 



bring about a more righteous order Dur- 
ing the intervening thirty years the 
churches have become more disposed than 
formerly to assume the burden of the pro- 
motion of social and political rectitude; 
yet it is now a serious question whether 
the churches have not, on the whole, lost 
ground as a dependable agent of right- 
eousness. 

Sporadic incidents, however, demon- 
strate the potentiality of the Church. Dr» 
Parkhurst of New York City was simply 
one lone preacher to a congregation of 
modest size ; but a light broke out from his 
pulpit that did not fail until there had been 
a complete and effective exposure of some 
of the worst evils of the city government, 
accompanied by temporary reform. What 
might have been accomplished had all the 
churches of New York been united with 
a set purpose neither to slumber nor to 
sleep until the allied evils had been exposed 
and eradicated! In Philadelphia, for a 
brief period, nearly all the churches of the 
city united in one mighty effort, and the 
grip of the corrupt political machine was 
broken. But the churches and the other 
agencies of righteousness lacked the stay- 
ing qualities of the machine. 

What the churches need is the gospel of 
practical and enduring righteousness as a 
means of saving the souls of men. There 
is a high call for the gospel that endures 
throughout the ages and which demands 
the immediate establishment of a righteous 
kingdom. 



June 25th. — Politics and the Pulpit 

When Church and State were united in 
the New England town the pulpit held the 
central place in the community. The entire 
social, political and religious life was 
organized around the family of the perma- 
nent pastor. He was in fact, as well as in 
name, the leader. With the multiplication 
of sects and the separation of the Church 
from organic relations with the town the 
influence of pastors declined. The clergy 
became involved in theological disputes 
and rivalries. Instead of guidance in tiie 
path to salvation the people were furnished 
nostrums of conflicting theological opinion. 
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They were led to believe that salvation 
consisted in the acceptance of doctrine ; and 
since each sect presented a different way 
of salvation, there was confusion, and the 
power of the Church was weakened. 

The natural effect of the spurious gospel 
and the confused leadership would have 
been a complete breakdown of religious 
institutions. But for many decades a 
remnant of the power of the gospel of the 
kingdom survived. This was due largely 
to the peculiar and temporary conditions 
described in previous lessons. In the 
march of population across the continent, 
churches of every name found a renewal 
of life in the wilderness. They built their 
ideals of the better life into the newly 
organized communities. It was a very in- 
ferior religious sect which did not furnish 
a higher ideal of social life than did the 
saloon, the brothel and the gambling house. 
As against the utterly Godless community, 
every church had something of value to 
contribute. The fatal weakness of the 
confused religious leadership did not 
appear until the necessity arose for apply- 
ing the principles of the gospel of the 
kingdom to the general government. In 
the moral war against slavery, half of the 
religious leaders in America failed to dis- 
cern the signs of the time and to give 
support to the stem demand for a more 
just and righteous order. 

A significant feature of the gospel of the 
kingdom is the emphasis placed upon the 
divine revelations yet to be made. Jesus 
rebuked his disciples because of their in- 
ability to discern the signs of the times in 
which they lived. He demanded of his 
followers that they should be wiser than 
others. He was explicit in his teaching 
that the doctrine of the kingdom was only 
partially revealed. "I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now." Those who came after him were 
to accomplish greater works than had yet 
been done. Christ's most implacable 
enemies were the moral and religious 
leaders, who looked back to Moses and the 
prophets for their guidance and failed to 
sec that the great revelation was yet to 
be made. The Holy Spirit was promised 
as a perpetual guide to reveal new truth 



and to enable men to apply the earlier 
revelations to new and ever-changing con- 
ditions. For a disciple of Christ to fail to 
keep an open mind to the acceptance of 
the more perfect revelation yet to come 
is to commit a cardinal sin. 

One of the great revelations to the 
human race came a half century ago 
through the leaders of science. A new 
order in the universe was revealed, and, 
what was vastly more important, a new 
attitude of mind arose toward a limited 
field of human conduct.' The men of 
science in the field of external phenomena 
attained almost ideal perfection in their 
attitude toward the search for truth. The 
scientific spirit is the Christian spirit 
applied to the gaining of a knowledge of 
the processes of nature. Men of science 
ceased to make false or partial or mislead- 
ing reports about their work, and did the 
more difiicult thing of refraining' from 
believing false or imperfect reports of 
others. The scientific spirit demands of 
each co-worker that he shall maintain all 
his faculties at their best for the discovery 
and the interpretation of physical phe- 
nomena, and that he shall report fully 
and accurately all that he discovers. Such 
a spirit carried into politics would mark 
the beginning of the millennium. 

The modern scientific spirit is a fulfill- 
ment of long ages of progressive revela- 
tion. The Bible exalts the truth; it 
denounces lying; it has even more to say 
against the disposition to believe a lie. The 
hopelessly lost soul is one given over to an 
inveterate preference for that which is not 
true. The spirit of Christ is the spirit of 
truth. It creates in men an intense long- 
ing for the truth. The spirit of Christ 
also impels men to seek objective expres- 
sion of the truth in a righteous society. A 
few generations ago the Swiss Pestalozzi 
and other discerning minds, seeing that 
adults were wedded to their prejudices, 
turned from them and appealed to the 
child. To avoid the shame and false teach- 
ings of society they kept the child in close 
communion with nature, and they thus 
developed a passion for science, which has 
found abundant fruition in the modern 
scientific world. The inspiration of this 
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movement came from the human aspiration 
for social justice. 

Science furnishes that which the Church 
has always lacked — ^the pure love of truth 
embodied in an external objective system. 
In respect to internal subjective experience 
it has not been difficult for men to agree 
in their theoretic ideals. Love is accepted 
as preferable to hate; confidence is more 
to be desired than suspicion; avarice is a 
social sin. The failure to attain a right 
social order has not arisen from lack of 
agreement on fundamental principles; the 
breakdown has come when the ideals have 
been reduced to definite form and pro- 
jected into external organization. Here 
the ground has been preempted by some 
system of oppression, cruelty and in- 
justice, based upon falsehood and decep- 
tion, supported by brute force. In politics 
good men and bad men alike have been 
subject to prejudice; they have failed to 
maiiitain the truth-loving and the truth- 
telling spirit Modem science furnished a 
means for projecting the spirit of truth 
into an enlarged field of external conduct. 

One may excel in physical science and 
still be devoid of a passion for social right- 
eousness; but it would seem to be im- 
possible for one of ordinary intelligence 
to be actuated by a desire to realize social 
justke and yet fail to realize the impor- 
tance of carrying the scientific spirit and 
method into politics. This is the peculiar 
demand of the present age. Politics in- 
volves both a subjective experience and an 
objective order. Science has greatly en- 
larged the field of centralized govern- 
mental functions. If the new power is not 
preempted by those dominated by a 
passion for righteousness, it will be used 
to strengthen the hands of tyranny and 
oppression. To the man of science, who 
has not the inner experience of a desire 
to realize his own better self in a righteous 
social order, the St^te becomes a mere 
external phenomenon and loses its moral 
character. Truth and falsehood in politics 
become matters of comparative indiffer- 
ence. In such a case modem science will 



simply strengthen the order of falsehood 
and despotism. 

This is the challenge which science pre- 
sents to the Church. To the American 
pulpit the challenge comes with peculiar 
force. America was founded by men who 
loved righteousness and hated tyranny. 
For centuries Church and people have 
striven together for a better order in the 
local organizations of the State. The new 
science appeared just at the time when 
churches were in especial need of a new 
basis of appeal to the people. The dianges 
in industrial organization which science 
promotes have led the teachers of political 
economy to cry out to the churches for 
help. Without the open mind and the 
love of truth, which it is the high mission 
of the Church to promote, political science 
is a failure. 

The United States is so organized as to 
furnish the greatest possible facilities for 
applying to politics the laboratory method 
which science has vindicated. Each town, 
each county, each state, is an experiment 
station. All that is required is the open 
mind, the disposition to keep all the facul- 
ties at their best for the discovery of Ac 
rules of justice, accompanied by a deter- 
mination to follow faithfully the righteous 
order to be revealed. The physical scientist, 
as such, has little need of the preacher, 
but the political scientist must rely upon 
preaching to assist in casting out of his 
laboratory the liar, the deceiver, and 
especially the man who is inclined to 
believe that which is false when it appears 
to favor his own interests. Those only 
who have the will and the heart to live 
the just life can perceive the truth in all 
its relations. "They who do my will shaD 
know of the doctrine." Without any abate- 
ment of his obligation to create and foster 
in his hearers the inner state of mind 
favorable to the acceptance of all truth, 
the new preacher has the added duty ol 
making it easy for the man of science to 
extend his methods into every part of the 
social, industrial and political structure. 
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SELECTIONS FROM "THE NEW WORLD-LIFE" 

By JosiAH Strong 

The new knowledge of creation has very naturally given to us a new conception 
of the Creator, and of his relations to his works. Prior to this new knowledge men 
conceived of God as the great First Cause, operating upon matter from without as 
we do; hence what is known as the carpenter theory of creation, and the govern- 
mental theory of God's relations to his creatures. Men are now coming to think of 
him as immanent in the universe though distinct from it — the "Infinite and Eternal 
Energy from which all things proceed". 



The new knowledge is as yet very new, and, comparatively speaking, it is known to 
few. But it has already given us power which transcends the highest flights of man's 
imagination a hundred years 2^0 ; it has created a new civilization ; it has given to the 
world a new outlook, and has revealed undreamed of possibilities. Who will be so rash 
as to limit its revelations in the long future? 



Human nature is going to keep on changing. . . . The brute becomes subject to 
moral law, and beauty of body and power of thought are multiplied a thousa;idfold. 
He ceases to be brute and man is born. But the evolution and elevation need not end 
here. Man, by yielding himself to other and still higher laws, the social laws of love, 
service and sacrifice, is born again — born into the kingdom of heaven, and the glory of 
God shines upon his head. 



... In the kingdom of heaven, come in the earth, some of us believe that we see 
a vision of precisely the society "God meant"; and once having seen it, we can never 
again be content with society as it is. This is the stimulus of a new and glorious ideal. 
Moreover, there is the added inspiration of full confidence that this ideal is to be 
realized. The vision of "the New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven" to 
earth is a prophecy which not only expresses God's desire, but reveals his purpose. 



I cannot imagine an infinitely good and wise Creator who had not a purpose worthy 
of His goodness, His greatness, and His wisdom 

I cannot imagine any higher or more benevolent purpose for this world than bring- 
ing all its moral creatures into perfect harmony with the perfect will of this perfect being. 

Because that will is benevolent, and because it is made known to man in revelation 
and in nature, man's highest good can be realized only through perfect obedience to 
the laws thus made known. These la>^s are not imposed on man from without, but 
implanted in his nature. 

An ideal society, therefore, whether local, or national, or world-wide, is one which 
lives in harmony with all the laws of its own being, thus actualizing its highest possibilities. 



The very fact that we are able to conceive of perfection, individual and social, to 
long for it, and to struggle toward it, relates us to God and heaven. No brute is stirred 
by such an ideal. Its self-satisfaction is its doom. The fact that man is never wholly 
satisfied, that his ideal rises as he climbs, is more than an "intimation of immortality". 
It is his hunger for the infinite asserting itself. It is his divine sonship rising into con- 
sciousness and stretching out its arms to God, his Father, in perfect harmony with 
whom alone his hunger can be satisfied. "I shall be satisfied when I wake in his likeness." 
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The perfectioii of heaven as an ideal for an earthly society is quite as reasonable, 
quite as scriptural, as is the perfection of God as the personal ideal while here on the eartL 
Indeed, to hold to the one without the other is inconsistent and irrationaL And yet 
there are multitudes of Christian people in the world who acc^t for themselves the 
required personal standard, and who would deem it disloyalty to God to become reconciled 
to any defect of character in themselves, who never dream that in accepting any evil of 
society as necessary and permanent they are gtiilty of treason to the Kingdom of God; 
and treason to the Kingdom is treason to the King. 

There is nothing irrational or fanciful in setting before the community and the 
world the highest possible social ideal — each member of society living in glad obedience 
to the laws of his own life, physical, mental and spiritual, thus actualizing the ideal man- 
hood, and all individuals and peoples living in normal relations with each other, thus 
realizing the ideal society, both for the nation and for the world. 

In the long past God has had little help from man in working toward the realization 
of this ideal. Comparatively few have wanted to help, and fewer still have known how. 
As we have seen, ignorance and selfishness have been the two great obstacles in die 
path of human progress; but love brings men into harmony with God's purpose, and 
science brings men into harmony with God's methods. The course of evolution in the 
mineral, vegetable and animal worlds was interrupted by perverse wills, but man has 
power to resist the divine benevolence and hence to retard his own progress. When, 
however, human wills act in full harmony with the divine they will then help as much as 
they have heretofore hindered. Until the dawn of the new knowledge the race blundered 
upward in the dark. Now the searchlight of science is turned upon our upward road, and 
we shall run in the way of God's commandments when our heart has been enlarged 
with love. 

Knowledge and benevolence are all that are needed to make men efficient co-laboren 
with God in building the Holy City in the earth. 

Give a great architect a great opportunity with materials which have great possibilities, 
and we may confidently expect correspondingly great results. The Builder of the New 
Jerusalem in the earth has wisdom and skill and power which are infinite. Consider, 
then, the human materials with which He is at work in the world. What possibihties 
of wise intelligence, of controlled power, of heroic endurance, of sacrificial service, of 
glowing love, of radiant beauty, of unspeakable blessedness, of God-like character, there 
are in human nature! As yet these possibilities are realized only here and there, but 
every new discovery of science, every new creation of art, every new act of heroism, 
every new triumph of righteousness, every new embodiment of spiritual beauty in the 
world, every character transformed into the likeness of Christ, is a prophecy of what is 
yet to come in ever-increasing fullness. Think, then, what the world will be when sin 
and wretchedness and want and disease shall be as rare as they are now familiar; when 
knowledge shall be as universal as ability to know ; when joy shall be in every heart, and 
blessedness shall be as every-day as human life, and brotherhood as broad as human 
kind ; when the Pauls and Xaviers and Livingstons, who have gladly worn out their lives 
for brother men, shall have ceased to be singular, and the passion for humanity shall 
be the common mark of common men! Will it be earth or heaven? Or, rather, will 
It not be both? 
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IDEALS AT WAR IN THE WORLD 

By William DeWitt Hyde 

In The Congregattonalisr and Christian World 



There is no power above the nation ; and 
therefore the nation may make war and 
break treaties whenever it seems expedient 
to do so. 



The ruling class inherits permanent 
authority, based on military force, to rule 
in its own interest. 

Strength is shown in spoliation of the 
weak. 

Business which involves possible evils 
against which individuals cannot protect 
themselves may do whatever injury it finds 
profitable and the general law does not 
forbid. 

Labor must fight for wages and health- 
ful conditions single-handed against con- 
centrated capital. 

Prisoners are to be punished as enemies 
of society. 

Woman is to be despised and enslaved 
in her distinctive functions, and excluded 
from functions which man and woman 
could exercise in common. 

Qiildren are to be exploited as adults 
find most profitable from the adult point 
of view. 



Charity is merely to relieve the suffer- 
ings of the recipient and the sentiments of 
the benefactor. 

Religion is to insure souls for heaven 
and provide dignities and emoluments for 
the officers of the insuring agency. 



There is a God of nations, whose law is 
justice and whose witness is the judgment 
of neutrals; and therefore the nation must 
submit its grievances to an impartial 
tribunal and scrupulously observe its treaty 
obligations. 

The ruling class acquires temporary 
authority, based on popular suffrage, to 
rule in the interest of the people. 

Strength is shown in protection of the 
weak. 

Business which involves possible evils 
against which individuals cannot protect 
themselves shall be regulated by specific 
restrictions enforced by expert officials. 



Labor shall have public support in the 
rights of collective bargaining and decent 
working conditions. 

Prisoners are lo be trained in the disposi- 
tion and capacity for service as potential 
friends of society. 

Woman is to be honored for the equal 
worth of her distinctive functions and set 
free for such identical functions as she 
can share effectively with man. 

Children are to be trained through play, 
protection from premature and excessive 
labor, interesting yet thorough study, for 
useful and happy manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Charity is mainly to develop thrift and a 
common generous purpose in benefactor 
and recipient 

Religion is to bring heaven to earth 
through the co-operation of clergy and 
laity in the development of personal char- 
acter and the rendering of social service. 



These are the warring ideals above the armies in the trenches, the parties at the 
polls, the unions in their halls, and the sects in their churches. 

Atheism against faith; 
Autocracy against democracy; 
Spoliation against protection; 
Irresponsibility against regulation; 
Formal against actual freedom; 
Vengeance against reformation; 
Inferiority against equality; 
Exploitation against development; 
Sentimentalism against intelligence; 
Sacerdotalism against servico. 

on; 
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JOSIAH STRONG 

Josiah Strong was born of New England parentage at Naperville, III., near Chicago, 
January 19, 1847. While yet a child his parents removed to Hudson, Ohio, the seat 
of Western Reserve College, where he was graduated in 1869. He studied at Lane 
Theological Seminary until 1871, and began his work as a home missionary the same 
year in Cheyenne, Wyo., with a little church of thirteen members. Two years later 
he was recalled to his college as chaplain and instructor in natural theology. After 
three years the college church was united with that of the village, so that the services 
of the chaplain were no longer required, and he accepted the call of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Sandusky, Ohio, 

While at Sandusky he became profoundly interested in the condition of the 
country, and after a pastorate of five years accepted the secretaryship of the Ohio 
Home Missionary Society in order to avail himself of the special facilities which the 
office would afford for the study of the great home missionary problem in all its 
aspects. During this secretaryship of three years he added much to the materials which 
afterwards appeared in "Our Country". In 1884 the attractions of the pastorate pre- 
vailed, and he accepted a call to the Vine Street Church of Cincinnati, 

In 1885 "Our Country" appeared. With its revised edition, issued in 1891, this 
book has had a circulation in the English language of 176,000. Nearly the whole book 
has been republished, a chapter more or less at a time, in pamphlet form or in the 
daily press of the United States, Canada and Great Britain, and has been translated into 
a number of European languages. This led to his election as General Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, which office he assumed in Novem- 
ber, 1886. In 1893 he published "The New Era", which has had a circulation of 50,000. 
It was published at the same time in London, and permission has been given to 
translate it into French and to publish it in Switierland; a considerable portion of it 
has been translated into Chinese. Early in 1898 appeared "The Twentieth Century 
City". Since then Dr. Strong has issued "Expansion" (18^0), "The Times and Young. 
Men" (1891), "The Next Great Awakening" (1902), "The Challenge of the City" (1907), 



which has been studied by upwards of 2,000 classes, "My Religion in Everyday Life" 
(1910), and two volumes of "Our World", a series to have appeared in four volumes — 
"Our World: The New World-Life" and "Our World: The New World-Religion". 
Dr. Strong was also editor of a Year Book, "Social Progress" (1904, 1905, 1906), and 
of two monthly magazines, Social Service (1900-1906) and The C^spel of the 
Kingdom: Studies in Social Reform (1908-1916). Several of his books have been 
translated into Japanese. 

In 1898 Dr. Strong resigned the secretaryship of the Evangelical Alliance for the 
United States, and organized the American Institute of Social Service, of which he 
was president until his death, April 28, 1916. 

In the summer of 1904 he was invited to England to aid in organizing the British 
Institute of Social Service, which organization was effected in London, July 8th, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Meath. During 1909 and 1910 he visited the principal South 
American countries for the purpose of planting Institutes of Social Service. The for- 
mation of the American Institute of Social Service was apparently what President 
Roosevelt called it — "the beginning of a world movement". Similar organizations have 
been formed in five European countries and in Australia. 



In the death of Josiah Strong, April 28, our country has lost an eminent repre- 
sentative of a fine type of American citizenship. A patriot to his heart's core, his ideal 
of patriotism was not devotion to our country only, but rather to our country for the 
world. To him our country meant our countrymen, who make it what it is, and should 
make it what it must become, an inspiring example of the equality of high and low 
in reciprocal duties, rights, and opportunities. 

Of this patriotic ideal Dr. Strong, for five of his earlier years in home missionary 
service, has been for the past thirty years our foremost missionary by voice and pen at 
horte and abroad. His pioneer book, "Our Country", appeared in 1885. Pronounced 
by Mr. Spofford, then chief librarian of Congress, "one of the best books in the 
world", it gave a stimulus to Christian work fairly comparable to that of "Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" to the anti-slavery movement. . . . What the great Belgian economist, 
Emile de Laveleye, had asserted, "The earthly welfare of mankind was a capital principle 
of the Founder of Christianity", Dr. Strong saw on the face of the Gospel. He saw 
that its neglect by a church intent only on the salvation of individual souls had alienated 
the masses of workingmen suffering under social wrongs. Only Christ's gospel of 
social as well as individual salvation could regain their respect, their confidence. "Try 
the untried half of the gospel", was his awakening cry. Among the now manifest 
signs of this "conversion of the Church to Christ" that Dr. Strong preached is the 
program of social reform put forth some years ago by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ, and emphasized lately by the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. — Editorial in Outlook. 



Josiah Strong is dead, and with his passing there was cut off at its source a 
steady stream of books, articles, brochures, printed sermons and lesson outlines, that 
have been an important factor in turning the Protestant churches of America toward 
social service. 

At the beginning of the preaching of his social gospel, in print, the first and great 
commandment so overshadowed the second that man's duty toward his neighbor was 
cramped within narrow bounds of sect and parish. Before it closed, his books had 
reached tens of thousands of readers, reprinted chapters had gone out almost uncounted, 
and his monthly (Jospel of the Kingdom had provided the necessary framework for 
discussion of social relations by Sunday school classes that all told must have num- 
bered into the millions. — Editorial in Survey. 



Such a career of active leadership through the spoken and the printed word marks 
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him out as one of the great influences working toward the social uplifts and amelioratioiit 
in which we all believe. The silent influence of "Our Country" has been notable, and 
its circulation by leaders of Christian thought has been very wide. Dr. Noble of. 
Chicago kept a whole library of copies in circulation. It was adopted by the Methodist 
Church as one of the tests for ordination. Mr. Moody offered a prize to every boy of 
Mount Hermon School who would read the book through three times. An experience 
of the A. F. C. F. M. is interesting in this connection, as related by the American 
Institute of Social Service. In a certain year the Board was facing a deficit of $30,000. 
Friends of the Board, the Misses Leitch, asked permission to assist in raising the debt. 
They sent out 80,000 copies of the last chapter of "Our Country" and received as the 
result the whole amount of the deficit. The voice is silenced, the writings remain and 
with and through them the memory of a great Christian. — Editorial in The Congrega- 
iionalist. 



Gladstone's speeches as Chancellor of the Exchequer were counted as marvels; 
he could make financial figures romantic and exciting, men said; and Dr. Strong had 
the same power. The United States Census became in his hands a stirring tale of 
human interest; the dry details of sociological reports sprang into living realities. 
I doubt whether any one so fully invested statistics with vital significance. . . . The 
lines on which the world must go forward have been quite distinctly laid down by this 
clear-sighted philosopher. No one has made it plainer that the world's woe is due 
to-day to the persistent rejection by the Christian Church of all that is central and 
constructive in Christianity; that "the teachings of Jesus afford the aim, the principles 
and the motive power for realizing the world-ideal after which men are groping to-day". 
The world needs this truth to-day as it never needed it before. Let us hope that 
it may come as the final and convincing testimony of one who saw the truth clearly 
and was not afraid to speak it. — Dr. Washington Gladden in The Congregationalist. 



Studies in Social Christianity 

THE NEW CRIMINOLOGY 

Few tasks are harder than a complete From the gunman in the slum to the 

change of base in our thinking. We ad- statesman in Congress — all ranks of 

just ourselves by degrees to new modes of life are represented. If there be a true 

thought. Often the process is so gradual criminal class, a sort of moral leper com- 

that we are hardly aware of it. We come munity, then segregation seems to be the 

to consciousness in the new order very only remedy. Cure or reform has no place 

much as in a trip south. We wake, and in this field. A distinct criminal class 

sleep, and read, and study the landscape, argues an invariable law of heredity, as 

and, after a time, discover that we are snakes are born of snakes with all the 

in a warmer climate. serpent aptitudes. The logical demand is 

On the subject of the new criminology, for some merciful process of extermina- 

however, certain fundamental changes tion. If the distinct criminal cbss exist 

seem to be demanded of us at once. We it must have well-defined characteristics, 

must dismiss from our minds the idea pf Even before a crime is committed we 

a criminal class. A study of the inmates ought to be able to discern the prospective 

of penal institutions discovers just about criminal, and steps should be taken at once 

the same mixture of "all sorts and con- to safeguard society, just as we shut up 

dkions of men" as you find in free life, a dog at the least hint of rabbies. The 
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fundamental admission that criminals are 
simply our fellow beings gone wrong will 
change the entire current of our thinking 
on this somewhat confused subject of 
criminology. 

Another fact must be planted in the fore- 
ground of our thought. It is this: the 
extreme youth of those who annually come 
under the penalty of the law. The aver- 
age age of convicted criminals is about 
twenty-three years. A large percentage 
of them are mere boys. One can have no 
experience more startling and pathetic than 
to go through a penitentiary and note the 
extreme youth of most of the inmates. 
One can hardly repress the exclamation — 
'Poor, foolish boys!* All sense of con- 
demnation vanishes in the presence of their 
pitiful, broken youth- The unregulated 
impulses natural to their years, their ig- 
norance, their lack of judgment, the folly 
and rashness of' youth, will account for a 
large percentage of the acts pronounced 
criminal by our courts. 

Perhaps the most difficult change of base 
for all of us is to substitute reclamation 
for punishment. Our legal, theological and 
social concepts are all rooted in the idea 
of penalty. The entire theory of reward 
and punishment has undergone so radical 
a change within the last twenty-five years 
that we may safely say that it is no longer 
workable. Good and bad conduct carry 
their own results with them. The law is 
inexorable, unassailable. More or less 
punishment must inevitably attend the act 
of the State when it takes a criminal out 
of free society and self-determination into 
a life of confinement and externally ap- 
plied law. So much of punishment, which 
is a heavy count, is unavoidable. Society 
must be protected from the lawless. When, 
however, the State withdraws its criminal 
from society, its whole aim must be fo- 
cussed upon the reclamation of the trans- 
gressor and his restoration to a right place 
m life. This basic change in theory de- 
mands an equally fundamental change in 
iall our methods of prison and reformatory 
discipline. The controlling purpose must 
be, not to exact a given amount of penalty, 
which a court has deemed appropriate to 



the crime, but to seek that central point 
in the nature of the criminal where lies 
the sources of human goodness. The 
world has made much woeful history just 
here, since Jesus said, "Neither do I con- 
demn thee; go and sin no more", and with 
his dying breath to the thief at his side, 
"This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise". We must convince ourselves, and 
insist that our legal enactments shall recog- 
nize, not the total wreckage of the soul, 
but its salvableness. While the physician 
recognizes the amount of disease in the 
patient, he bases his hope upon the still 
un wasted resources of health. So we are 
coming to understand that every sane man 
has within him still un wasted resources 
of moral health. We must not allow our 
physical therapeutics to be wiser than our 
moral therapeutics. 

We must also learn to leave a larger 
margin in our judgment of criminals for 
purely fortuitous circumstances. A mo- 
ment of violent anger or passion, a sudden 
overpowering temptation, a combination of 
cruel or exasperating conditions, has 
wrecked many a life where there was not 
a trace of criminal intent. One poor boy 
on his way to the death chair said wi^ 
sobs, "I did not do it. It was the drink. 
I could die happy if I knew there would 
never be another drop of liquor sold in 
the world". With that great redemptive 
thought in his heart, that boy should not 
have been put to death. Just this was the 
foundation of the most exalted citizenship. 

Again we must bear constantly in mind 
that the same regime of discipline is not 
suited, cannot be adapted, to all tempera- 
ments. Restricted freedom, enforced labor, 
may be precisely the best routine for some 
men. It would be maddening and destruc- 
tive to others. The personal equation im- 
peratively demands consideration. 

Above all, Love must be ever present 
with its quick discernment, its patience, 
its tenderness. If a body is hurt or broken, 
how quickly we rush to the rescue! But 
how often we stand aloof and look on with 
comparative coldness when a brother's soul 
is torn and bleeding and about to die. 

Jahes H. Ecob. 
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PENAL REFORM 

By E. Stagg Whitin 



Lecturer on Practical Penal 

July 2nd — Conditions in Prisons and 
Jails. 

The old prison system was based on the 
theory that punishment must fit the crime, 
without regard to the individual who com- 
mits the crime. Solitary confinement in 
iron cells, inferior and insufficient food, 
the lock-step, the shaven head, the straight- 
jacket, the lash and the dungeon, have been 
devised to repress evil in the man. The 
reverse has been effected. The good in the 
man has been crushed, the evil intensified 
by resentment at the injustice of society. 

Prisoners, guards, wardens, society- 
no one has escaped the degrading influence. 



Problems, Columbia University 

icalling to each other how good ham and 
eggs or beefsteak would taste. 

"Ye gods," shrieked one man after suck 
a talk, "I'd murder a man for a piece of 
bread; and don't forget it, I'll make 'em 
pay for all this ; I'll get square yet, believe 
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'I did not go to the Protectory for steal- 
ing," said James Dale, at tiie meeting of 
the Mutual Welfare League in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 13, 1916. "but 
in the Protectory I learned how to steal, 
and where to steal, and when I got out 
I did steal. 

"I was not sixteen when, for stealing, I 
went to Elmira. I went three times before 
I got enough. Each time I came home 
feeling that the world owed me a living, 
and it was for me to collect it." 

"Say, Tom, I can tell you one thing," a 
prisoner remarked to Thomas Mott 
Osborne, shortly after the organization of 
the Mutual Welfare League in Auburn 
Prison — "the State of New York has never 
made anything out of me." 

"How did you manage it?" Mr. Osborne 
asked 

"Well," he said, "I soldiered all I could, 
and then I destroyed all the work I could 
get hold of."i 



Three men had been in Blackwell's Island 
"cooler" for days. Black, dirty, and cold, 
infested with vermin, bare of all funitrure. 
with only the stone floor for a bed. the 
^'cooler" was supposedly a place in which to 
meditate upon one's sins. One gill of water 
and a piece of bread was the ration each 
twenty-four hours. The men, when not 
cursing the guards, did meditate on food. 



. lOtbome. Thomas Mott— "Prison EiEciency", 
reprinted from the Efficiency Society Joamal, 
Nor., 1915. 
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Charlie was first convicted and sent to 
Elmira Reformatory as the result of an ac- 
cident. He felt "not guilty", was hard and 
rebellious, always in trouble, and subjected 
to every punishment inflicted at Elmira. 
He grew to hate the man who punished 
him and determined to kill him when he 
got out. He got out, and killed his man. 
The evidence being weak, he was induced 
to plead guilty to third degree manslaughter, 
and was sentenced to ten years in Sing 
Sing. 

In prison he became an expert burglar, 
and soon after his release from Sing Sing 
served another term for burglary. While 
serving this sentence, he was talking over 
his life with a fellow-prisoner one day, and 
he told how he had killed the man. "Say, 
Charlie, are you sorry you did it?" "No," 
snapped Charlie, "you bet I'm not. I used 
to be, but when you've been in jail as long 
as I have, you'll find you're not sorry for 
anything." 

Jails and prisons — all are degrading and 
vile. The padded cell of the central police 
station in Pennsylvania was photographed 
recently by flashlights. The photographs 
reveal a black, solitary cell, encased with 
pads, blood-stained, and reeking with fllth 
of recent occupants, depicting vividly the 
struggles which had waged therein. The 
central police station of a city in Wiscon- 
sin contains a low, dark room, filled with 
a series of iron cages. The men's row 
backs up on the women's row, the dim 
light by day and the dimness of the gas 
burner by night affording the only attempt 
at the protection modesty might demand. 
The trickling stream running through a 
groove in the stone pavement carries the 
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waste on through the adjoining cells to 
a trap at the utmost end. The cellar of 
an Alabama jail affords a flicker of light 
to its forty-two inmates huddled on reek- 
ing beds, swearing, gambling, debauching, 
and making a forcing plant for the already 
uncertain tendencies of two twelve-year- 
old boys retained there awaiting the decis- 
ion as to whether they are innocent or 
guilty. Hotbeds of crime could not have 
been more successfully planned and care- 
fully cultivated had the aim of our civili- 
zation been to develop evil out of good 
and to make evil triumphant. 

The old prison system has a deteriorating 
effect upon the prison guards and wardens. 
Frederick E. Dormer, the principal keeper 
of Sing Sing Prison, was twenty-three 
years a guard under the old system. He is 
now a friend of the prisoners, so great 
that he spoke with a number of ex-prison- 
ers at a meeting of the Mutual Welfare 
League in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Dormer 
thus characterized the effect on the guard: 

"The officer's nose was always to the 
grindstone : if he did not report a prisoner 
he would be reported himself, and at the 
end of the day he was not human if he 
was not nervous and a grouch. I had 
little faith in the new system at first, but 
I have gradually come to see it helps the 
officers as well as the men." 

The old system is disastrous to society. 
Sixteen thousand prisoners are released 
each year in the United States. Coming 
out diseased, revengeful, and incompetent 
to earn an honest living, they drift back 
into crime, corrupt their associates, and 
more often than not return to prison a 
continued burden to the taxpayer. 

The old prison system, like the pest house, 
the mad house where they tried to beat the 
devil out of the insane, the burning of 
witches, and the hanging of thieves, must 
go. Our fathers considered these inevit- 
able: we have learned to do without them. 
We shall learn to do without repression in 
the prison, the torture and the slavery 
which characterize it to-day. 



terises the reforms to-day. Penal reform, 
though a laggard, is just now coming 
abreast. There is search for its economic 
interpretation. The meaning of the move- 
ment stands out clear and is aimed against 
the exploitation of the convict for the profit 
of the individual, the State, or the political 
party. 

The State has a property right in the 
labor of the prisoner. The thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States* provides that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall exist, yet 
by inference allows its continuance as pun- 
ishment for crime, after due process of 
law. This property right the State may 
lease or retain for its own use, the manner 
being set forth in State constitutions and 
acts of legislatures. To make this of ma- 
terial value the prisoner's labor must be 
productive. The distribution of the pro- 
duct of the prisoner's labor inevitably pre- 
sents the problem of competition, and the 
unfair competition betwteen prison-made 
goods and those made by free labor has 
overshadowed the fundamental evil inher- 
ent in penal servitude and has caused con- 
fusion in the thought underlying prison 
labor regulation by legislative enactment. 

The usual penological analjrsis of prison 
labor into lease, contract, piece-price, pub- 
lic account, and state-use systems is im- 
possible to use in an economic analysis of 
the labor conditions involved.^ Economic- 
ally, two systems of convict production and 
two systems of distribution of convict- 
made goods exist; production is either by 
the State or under individual enterprise; 
distribution is either limited to the pre- 
ferred state-use market or through the 
general competitive market The convict 
labor legislation of recent years shows defi- 
nite tendencies toward the State's assump- 
tion of its responsibility for its own use 
of the prisoners on state lands, in state 
mines, and as operatives in state factories; 



July 9tb— Prison Labor. 

The economic is the phase which charac- 



1 Constitution of the United States. 13th Amend- 
ment: "Neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude, except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the part/ shall have been duly convicted, sh^U 
exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction." 

2 Charles R. Henderson, "Penal and Reformat 
tory Institutions*', pp. 196-203. 
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while in distribution the competition of the 
open market, with its disastrous effect upon 
prices, tends to give place to the use of 
labor and commodities by the State itself 
in its manifold activities. 

Improvements in the production and dis- 
tribution of the products mitigate evils, but 
in no way effect the economic injustice 
always inherent under a slave system. The 
payment of wages as a right growing out 
of the production of valuable commodfties 
is the phase of this legislation which tends 
to destroy the slave condition. Such legis- 
lation has made its appearance, together 
with the first suggestion of right of choice 
allowed to the convict in regard to his 
occupation. Statutes still waver between 
the conception of the wage as a privilege, 
common to England^ and Germany,* and 
the wage as a right as it exists in France.' 

The development of the idea of the right 
of wage, fused as it is with movement 
toward the governmental work and work- 
shops, cannot fail to stand out in signifi- 
cance when viewed from the standpoint 
of the labor movement. 

The economic progress in prison labor 
shown in recent legislation is toward more 
efficient production by the elimination of the 
profits of the lessee; more economical dis- 
tribution of the products by the substitution 
of a preferred market, where the profits 
of the middlemen are eliminated, in place 
of unfair competition with the products of 
free labor in the open market; and, finally, 
toward the curtailment of the slave system 
by the provision for wages and choice of 
occupation for the man in penal servitude. 

Organized labor since the early days of 
the labor movement in this country has 
bitterly opposed the exploitation of the 
convict. The charge has been unjustly 
made that labor opposed all employment 
for the convict. This has been refuted by 
John Mitchell in the words: 

"Organized labor has been the strongest 
and most persistent advocate of the employ- 
ment of the convicts in the prisons upon 



those commodities which are needed by the 
State and its subdivisions for consumption 
in its several institutions and departments. 
The charge that the labor unions are op- 
posed to convict labor is a malicious 
attempt to prejudice the public against 
unionism by shifting upon the unions the 
responsibility for the evil conditions exist- 
ing in the penal institutions."* 

Mr. Mitchell's statement was reiterated by 
Samuel Gompers, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, at a conference 
in Sing Sing Prison, July, 1915. After re- 
viewing the conditions found in the prison 
shops, pointing out the defects, and urging 
the necessity for industries with educational 
value for the prisoners, Mr. Gompers stated : 
"If there is anything we can do to help 
in the wise, economic, just, and humani- 
tarian solution of the prison-labor ques- 
tion, I feel satisfied that we will do our 
share in helping to accomplish it." 

To-day we are in transition; each com- 
munity has its own problem of prison man- 
agement to work out, its local graft to 
exterminate. It is for the best citizenship 
of these communities to stand firmly be- 
hind the constructive, sane endeavors of 
all high-minded leaders, of whatever fac- 
tion, who are endeavoring to bring about 
the better day. 



iCharles R. Henderson, "Modern Prison Sys- 
tems", p. 128. 

; 2Qm»at Lomb^oso, "Crime, Its Causes and 

Remedies", pp. 337-319. 
sRoger Roux, "Le Travail dans lea Prisons", 

p.- 31. 



July 16th — ^The Honor System. 

The characteristic of the so-called 
"Honor System" is the absence of armed 
guards. At the beginning a makeshift, a 
matter of economy, it has become an es- 
sential. The expense of guarding convicts 
is heavy and offsets all the savings 
of the system of production by convict 
labor. Moreover, the presence of arms 
has a depressing mental and moral effect 
on prisoners, lowering their spirits and 
working against efficiency, increasing their 
suspicion and their desire for shirking and 
escape. The honor system, when success- 
ful, is advantageous in two ways. It 
lessens cost, because the guarding expense 
is decreased and the output of the men in- 
creased; it develops manhood, because the 
men are happier and more responsive, a 



4john Mitchell, "The Wase-Earner and the 
Prison Worker" (Annals of tne American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science^ March, 1913>. 
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state making true reform possible. A cer- 
tain measure of faith in the prisoners has 
always been shown toward "trusties", but 
the present features of the honor system 
far outdo anything of a similar character 
tried heretofore. Success depends upon 
two factors, vis., the personality and the 
attitude of the warden of the penitentiary, 
with his subordinates, and the discreet 
choice of the prisoners for the work. The 
warden should be a student of human na- 
ture, open in manner and fair in dealing, 
capable of showing and begetting trust, 
and, moreover, should exemplify "the 
square deal" in all things. 

The procedure is usually as follows : The 
honor system being known and the prisoner 
having expressed his willingness to try it, 
(acceptance should be voluntary) the 
warden gives him a heart-to-heart talk on 
manhood, expresses his faith in him, and 
tells him he is about to get a chance to make 
good. The man promises that he will faith- 
fully comply with all the rules of the piison, 
that he will not attempt to escape, and that 
he will do his utmost to prevent other 
prisoners from escaping. Such is the well- 
deserved popularity of the honor system in 
connection with the road camps, among the 
convicts themselves, that a prisoner's friends 
and relatives often guarantee his good be- 
havior, and promise, if possible to prevent 
his escape.^ 

The strength of the new system lies in 
developing men for freedom by placing 
them in a position of mutual responsibility 
where they can prepare for liberty. 

The Mutual Welfare League, which is 
the basis of the new system, is an organ- 
ization among the prisoners through which 
they assume responsibility for much of the 
discipline of the prison. 

Thomas Mott Osborne, during his week 
of voluntary imprisonment in Auburn 
Prison, talked with many prisoners as to 
what should form the basis of prison re- 
form. Invariably their reply was that 
prison reform must come from the pris- 
oners. Jack Murphy, Mr. Osborne's special 
friend in the prison, suggested a league 
among the prisoners, the men to sign a 



1 Svdney Wilmot, "Use of Convict Labor in the 
Nortn**. in Proceedings of the Academy of Po- 
litical Science, January. 1914. 



resolution pledging themselves to lo3ralt3r 
to the cause. The league was organized in 
Auburn Prison. On Dec 26, 1913, by free 
election in. the different shops of the prison, 
a committee of iorty-nine was chosen to 
determine the exact nature and organiza- 
tion of the league. The committee of forty- 
nine met and formulated the by-laws of die 
league, which were adopted by the whole 
body of prisoners, Jan. 11, 1914. 

The first meeting of the Mutual Welfare 
League is described by Thomas Mott 
Osborne as no other could describe it.* 

"It is the afternoon of Lincoln's- birthday. 
Once again I am standing on the stage of 
the assembly-room of Auburn Prison, but 
how different is the scene before me. Busy 
and willing hands have transformed the 
dreary old place. The stage has been made 
into a real stage, properly boxed and cur- 
tained; the posts through the room are 
wreathed with colored papers; trophies and 
shields fill the wall spaces ; the front of the 
gallery is gaily decorated. Everywhere arc 
green and white, the colors of Uie LeaRue. 
symbolic of hope and truth. Painted on the 
curtain is a large shield with the monogram 
of the League and its motto, suggested by 
one of the prisoners, *Do good. Make good'. 
At the back of the stage over the national 
flag a portrait of Lincoln smiles upon this 
celebration of a new emancipation. 

"At about a quarter past two the tramp 
of men is heard, and up the stairs and 
through the door come marching nearly 
1,400 men (for all but seventeen of the 
prisoners have joined the League). Each 
man stands proudly erect and on his breast 
appears the green-and-white button of the 
League, sign and symbol of a new order 
of things. At the side of the companies 
march the assistant sergeants-at-arms and 
the members of the Board of Delegates — 
the governing body of the League; and on 
the coat of each is displayed a small grcen- 
and-white shield — ^his badge of authority. 

"Now there are no keepers, and each man 
is sitting easily and naturally, laughing and 
chatting with his neighbor. There is color 
in the faces and life in the ejres. I had 
never noticed before the large number of 
fine-looking young men. I can hardly be* 
lieve it is the same gray audience I spoke 
to less than five short months ago. What 
does it all mean? 

"For this first meeting, the Executive 
Committee of the League has planned a vio- 
lin and piano recital. For two hours the 
men listen attentively and with many mani- 
festations of pleasure to good music by vmri- 



2 Thomas Mott 
Walls", p. 318. 



Osborne, *'Wtthin Prisoa 
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ous composers varying from Bach and 
Beethoven to Sullivan and Johann Strauss. 

"Between the first and second parts of 
the program we have an encouraging re- 
port from the secretary of the League, 
none other than our friend Richards, whose 
cynical pessimism of last July has been re- 
placed by an almost flamboyant optimism as 
he toils night and day in the service of the 
League. We have also speeches of congratu- 
lation and good cheer from two other 
members of the Commission on Prison Re- 
form, who have come from a distance to 
greet this dawn of the new era. 

"Then after the applause for the last mu- 
sical number has died away, the long line 
of march begins again. In perfect order 
and without a whisper after they have fall- 
en into line, the 1,400 men march back 
and shut themselves into their cells. One 
of the prison keepers who stands by, watch- 
ing this wonderful exhibition of discipline, 
exclaims in profane amazement, 'Why the 
hell can't they do that for us?' Why in- 
deed?" 

Branches of the League have since been 
organized in Sing Sing Prison, New York, 
and in the Connecticut State Reformatory 
at Cheshire. Under Mr. Osborne, as war- 
den of Sing Sing, the branch in that insti- 
tution has developed many lines of activ- 
ity. A prisoners' court is held, presided 
over by a judiciary committee elected from 
the board of delegates. All violations of 
discipline are tried by this court, the 
prisoner having the right to appeal to the 
warden's court should he feel the sentence 
unjust. Seldom, however, does the war- 
den feel justified in reversing the decision 
of the convict judges. The guards have 
been removed from the mess-hall and 
shops; a swimming-pool has been made to 
supplement the limited bathing facilities of 
Sing Sing. Token money has been intro- 
duced, all prisoners being paid a dollar a 
day and themselves paying for their board 
and lodging. Their savings are deposited 
in a model bank, and it is hoped that these 
savings may be redeemed even if at the 
rate of only a few cents on the dollar un- 
til the prison industries are developed on 
an efficient basis and a proper wage is 
possible from their profits. Night schools 
have been organized, prisoners able to 
teach volunteering to aid their fellows. 

These are but a few of the activities of 
the League. The result is apparent. The 



physical appearance of the men is better; 
their mental condition is better; the output 
of the industries has increased 21% ; "dope" 
has been practically eliminated; discipline 
is better, the hospital records showing a 
decrease of 64% in the number of wounds 
dressed. 

The test of the prison system lies in the 
men who come out. That the new system 
stands the test is best illustrated by a state- 
ment made by Judge William H. Wadhams, 
of the Court of General Sessions of New 
York City, at a meeting at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, January 17, 1916: 

"I had been examining the men who came 
before me as old offenders for a number 
of months, looking for the man who had 
come out from under the influence of the 
new system. I thought I had one a month 
ago, and called him up and said: *You 
have just come out of state prison?' *Yes,' 
he said. 'How long have you been out?* 
'Four months.' 'Where did you come 
from ?' 'Dannemora' (a prison in New York 
where the old system still exists). I had 
another shortly afterward who had been 
out two weeks and returned to crime. He 
a' so carne from P'^nnemoni. Last week 
I had a third man. I called him up, but he, 
too, had not come from Sing Sing (which 
is under the new system). I have not had 
one single man come before me for sen- 
tence who has come out of Sing Sing since 
the League was organized. The Osborne 
or New System is the best insurance 
against the recommission of crinie." 

The causes of crime are many and even 
to-day not fully understood. The mental 
and physical condition of the individual, his 
environment, training, and inherited ten- 
dencies are known factors. Further re- 
search will disclose many disharmonies in 
our human mechanism which lead to anti- 
social acts. Scientific methods should be 
employed to alleviate, or, if possible, effect 
the cure of these defects, while the birth 
of the unfit should be prevented by the 
segregation of those unfit for parenthood. 
The new prison system must make full 
allowances for these weaknesses and tend 
to overcome them by developing the good 
that is in the man through brotherhood, 
loyalty to one another, and the application, 
as a vital force in life, of the motto of 
the Mutual Welfare League,--"Do good; 
make good". 
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July 23rd — Probation. 

The protection of society demands the 
preservation of law and order. The vio- 
lation of law and order is a crime. The 
perpetration of crime must be condemned. 
The condemnation must follow immediately 
upon the perpetration of the crime, and be 
definite and irrevocable. The duty of the 
court and the jury is to ascertain the perpe- 
trator of the crime and evaluate the act 
according to the varying degrees of crime 
laid down by law. 

The record once established by legal pro- 
cesses should attach itself to the perpetra- 
tor of the crime in such wise that he can 
never divorce himself from it, and can 
only mitigate its effect by establishing be- 
fore a recording agency facts of weight and 
definiteness as to his character and the 
circumstances of his life. Neither the so- 
cial position, the political standing, nor the 
circumstances surrounding the perpetration 
of the crime should hinder the condemna- 
tion of the crime by the court. This is 
true whether our theory be that of punish- 
ment per sc, the deterrence of others from 
similar acts, or to emphasize the reality 
of the law. The reorganization of our 
method of conviction so as to give it the 
utmost punitive power must be our aim. 

The perpetrator of a crime may be able 
to bring forward many justifications for 
his act. We have allowed these justifica- 
tions to affect our condemnation of the 
act. The scientific attitude must be sub- 
stituted for sentiment. The protection of 
society demands the study of the individual 
and of the means by which he may reclaim 
himself. 

The condemned individual must be given 
an opportunity to secure the facts of his 
heredity, to show his physical and mental 
condition, to demonstrate his ability to de- 
velop his good tendencies and overcome the 
evil. The record of the good must be made 
as available as the record of evil estab- 
lished by the courts. 

The record of good can not be established 
within any fixed period of time. The 
trained physician, or psychologist, even un- 
der the most advantageous circumstances, 
would absolutely refuse to claim power 



lo determine to a day when cure will be 
effected. The judge, knowing the details 
of the crime, or even of a series of crimes, 
attempts to penetrate the mind of a man 
and determine what manner of man he is, 
and on the conclusions thus formed to de- 
cide the cure. 

The machinery by which to judge the 
condition of the individual and his possible 
cure has been broadly referred to as the 
indeterminate sentence. It is the transfer 
of the power of fixing the duration of the 
sentence, which was formerly vested In 
the judge, to a board of experts, commonly 
known as a Parole Board, which has cus- 
todial care of the individual and passes 
upon the question as to when his cure has 
been effected sufficiently to justify his re- 
lease, both for his own good and that of 
society. 

Brockway first urged the indeterminate 
sentence in 1867, but at that time had no 
comprehension of the possibility of re- 
cords such as New York State possesses 
to-day. Finger prints were unknown, the 
permanent school census was undreamed 
of, election registration was in its infancy, 
and the control of the population in mat- 
ters of health and hygiene, with all their 
regulation and infinite processes, had 
hardly begun. The co-ordination of these 
records with the court and police records 
will afford accurate information about the 
individual and save thousands of dollars in 
appropriations. This is coming, but will 
emphasize the establishment of credit for 
the individual citizen, not espionage. The 
establishment of this new credit will faci- 
litate and give new possibilities to the work 
of Parole Boards. 

The new prison system, with its applica- 
tion of the modern educational principles 
of self-expression and interest, inspires 
the prisoners with a desire to establish a 
worthy record in prison and make good 
upon release. 

Few of us realize that the opening of 
the prison gates at the end of a sentence 
does not mean freedom. Jim had just 
come out. I was interested in honest elec- 
tions and was conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign for the protection of the t>otls; I 
met him at the Belmont by ap(k>intn]em 
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and we had lunch. What astonished Jim 
most was that there were some rich folks 
in the world who cared about "the likes 
of him". To me the startling news was 
that he had voted thirty-five times on the 
election previous to his incarceration. **1 
never knowed that any of those folks cared. 
I was framed the first time I was sent up, 
and did the other bits right enough; Tve 
had to have protection, and the guy what 
I helped on election day helped me the 
rest of the year. Say, if the rest of the 
gorillas didn't have to get protection the 
voting wouldn't be so strong. A suffragette 
ain't in tt when I vote thirty-five times." 
The protection of the polls and the protec- 
tion of the ex-prisoner became all at once 
in my mind one problem. 

Rosa, out for a second time, returned to 
his sister's apartment. Murder occurred on 
the block ; there was no clew — ^the officer re- 
ported a convict living in a house nearby; 
the place was searched. Rosa was taken 
down to headquarters and lined up. The 
police had to make a record; what differ- 
ence did it make who, if only someone suf- 
fered. He was locked up, lost his new job, 
and when by good luck they found the 
real culprit, he was allowed to go, jail- 
bedragged, jobless, and forlorn. 

If an ex-prisoner succeeds, other prison- 
ers come to him for help or blackmail, and 
can spoil his chances in 'the new job by 
talking too loud. The policeman on the 
beat can tip off his boss that he is a jail- 
bird and he is fired — it is not safe to have 
him around. If he attempts to "fix" the 
cop by a friendly bribe he is in danger of 
finding an honest cop who arrests him for 
bribing an officer. What to do and where 
to go? Only one way is easy — back to the 
old life, the old gang, the protection of 
the politician, and the fence higher up. 

Some men can not make good on the 
outside; others are being trained to be 
of value to themselves, their families and 
society. This is the effective way to pro- 
tect society and is the reason for prison 
discipline. A man's record from the prison 
ought to be the best reference he can hope 
to secure. 

Connected with the Mutual Welfare 
League at Sing Sing there is an inside com- 



mittee which passes upon the men before 
release. The men are given characters which 
make it possible for the outside committee, 
connected with the National Committee 
on Prisons, to recommend a prisoner for a 
position and have it secured so that he 
may go directly from prison to the job 
without the dangers of the first few days 
out. The labor unions have offered to re- 
ceive prisoners into the unions if they can 
become sufficiently efficient in prison to 
qualify for union membership when they 
come out. This union membership 
will re-establish them in the community 
and will give them credit to supplement the 
record established before the Parole Board. 
It has been proposed that we consider 
the man coming out of prison as having 
no character, that is, a character neither 
good nor bad. This will be possible when 
we introduce the indeterminate sentence, 
the prisoner being released only when the 
Parole Board has determined that he has 
been cured. Without the indeterminate 
sentence it is only safe to conjecture that 
the ex-prisoner's character is still bad, un- 
less there is abundant evidence, nay, proof, 
that he is going straight. The indetermi- 
nate sentence and the system of responsi- 
bility and brotherhood in the prison are 
imperative if we would protect society 
against the commission of crime and aid 
the weak brother to re-establish himself as 
a respected member of society. 



July 30th — Capital Punishment. 

A recent editorial in The Homiletic 
Review and a reply to it offer some sug- 
gestive thought on this recurring theme. 

The Editorial: Does actual pundshment, 
or the certainty of the law's enforcement 
of the law, deter from crime? The recent 
electrocution of four gunmen, "wild chil- 
dren of the pavement", at Sing Sing, for 
the murder of Rosenthal, in New York, 
has set men thinking again, and many have 
been the protests against capital punish- 
ment or "legalized murder". Without at 
present discussing the ethics of the ques- 
tion, we may here note the procedure and 
experience of Holland, which seems to 
throw needed light on this vexing problem. 
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In the Netherlands, population has in- 
creased from 3,056,879, in 1849, to over 
6,000,000, in 1913 (on Dec. 31, 1909, 5,856,- 
175), or double that of fifty-six years ago. 
Yet in that period, under the laws of June 
29, 1854, which greatly decreased the num- 
ber of crimes capitally punished, and of 
Sept. 18, 1870, abolishing the sword and 
gallows, high crime has steadily diminished. 
Under the new statute of 1886, life im- 
prisonment in Leeuwarden is the rule. 
Punishment means the loss of personality; 
the condemned is known on the record only 
as a number. Except for religious consola- 
tion, he is shut off from the outer world, 
and no royal or executive action can, un- 
less fresh evidence arise, hinder the opera- 
tion of the law or make release. In the 
first period, from 1851 to 1856, with an 
increasing population, the provincial court 
convictions (there being no trial by jury 
in the Netherlands) show diminution to the 
extent of nearly fifty per cent. In the 
second period, from 1886 to 1895 (murder 
or intent to murder being considered as 
one), with rapidly increasing population, 
the diminution in crime continued. From 
1896 the irrevocable sentence came into 
force, and the result shows that, with the 
population about doubled, the sentences to 
life imprisonment average less than seven 
persons a year. It must be remembered 
that in Holland there are no juries to be 
swayed by local or personal feeling, but 
the judges award the penalty. The secret 
of the success of this double reform is 
seen in the fact that previous publicity was 
assured on a national scale. Extraordinary 
pains were taken in advance, in every one 
of the eleven provinces, to have it known 
that justice would be swift and sure. It 
• was understood by all that there was no 
hope after sentence had been pronounced. 
No glorification of the prisoner was in 
any way possible after once the prison 
doors closed upon him. But note this — by 
means of her public schools, her churches, 
and the hundreds of "circles" of the 
**Dutch Chautauqua" (Society for the Pro- 
motion of the General Welfare), now over 
one hundred years old, this happy result 
was achieved. The certainty of punish- 
mest and knowledge of the appalling na- 



ture of it have been the chief deterrent 
causes. In the Gevangeport, at The Hague, 
in the old torture chambers, the swords, 
formerly used for decapitation in the vari- 
ous provinces, are hung up, rusty from 
long disuse. Now, these are as great curi- 
osities as are stocks, the rack, and the 
brandim^-iron, from which last Holland led 
the world in substituting "The Scarlet 
Letter", and on this episode Hawthorne 
built his undying romance. 

The Reply: An editorial in The Homi" 
ietic Review draws attention to the de- 
crease of high crime in the Netherlands 
since the year 1854 as an argument against 
capital punishment. If this review offered 
comparisons under capital punishment with 
equal periods of time under its abolition, 
the conclusion would be more satisfying. 
May not the statement that high crime has 
steadily diminished during the long period 
in which there have been no executions 
rather suggest the effectiveness of many 
happy conditions of society in that densely 
populated country? The revision of the 
constitution of 1848, by which the people 
elected their States General Assembly, 
must have been an important factor 
throughout this entire period. The removal 
of the capital penalty from lesser crimes 
than that of murder in the year 1854 pro- 
moted a greater equality in the scale of 
justice. This, however, would not apply 
to the removal of the extreme penalty for 
the extreme crime of cold-blooded mttrder. 

It is an accepted axiom that a penalty 
should be neither unjustly severe nor un- 
duly weak. A weak penalty throws the 
law into contempt, while one that is too 
severe works to the same end. This was 
notably the case in England when death 
was the punishment for stealing. The 
thief, knowing that robbery, plus murder, 
could receive no greater punishment than 
robbery alone, was often tempted to kill 
whoever apprehended him. The change in 
the Netherland courts, at a later date, by 
which a dual administration was done 
away with and the twenty-dircc district 
tribunals were raised in importance and 
power, with beneficial effects, was note- 
worthy. 

The entire period from 1854 onward» 
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throughout both the hangman's regime and and in restricting the pardqning power of 

that of the life- jailer, was a season of the the sovereign to a degree scarcely attained 

development in the new freedom of self- in any modern nation — all of which, not- 

government which a patriotic people wisely withstanding the loss of the capital penalty, 

used in strengthening the cords of justice tiended to suppress high crimes. 



PRISONS AND PRISONERS: THE OLD SYSTEM AND 

THE NEW 

By Lloyd T. Williams 

Our administration of prisons in the past has not been such as to do credit to 
any civilization, and a lethargic public is awakening to the fact that its method of dealing 
with wrong-doers has signally failed. The object of imprisonment should be to 
prevent crime and to reform the wrong-doers. Obviously, a system which has done neither 
is defective. 

Attention to the subject will convince any thoughtful person that we are very 
backward in this matter. Questions along all sociological lines are involved — eugenics, 
economics, housing, nourishment, education, playgrounds; in fact, numerous details 
of our community life are interwoven with this important problem of penal reform. 

Take the question of our responsibility as a community. Great stress was formerly 
laid upon our individual responsibility, but we have come to see that social provision 
for the training of our youth is the great need. One is appalled, in visiting a prison, 
to see the number of young men of about twenty-three years of age. The question 
arises: Why so many of that age? And immediately there is suggested the idea that 
preventive measures are needed. Careful provision must be made to supply in proper 
degree those things which make for better living conditions. The careers of many 
criminals start before their birth. Our jails are filled with all classes of persons, many of 
them irresponsible, and it is the disgrace of our short-sighted policy in dealing with 
these matters that they have been left to the control of ignorant administrators. 

Unfortunately, the prison system has been a perquisite of politicians, a coterie of 
political free-booters waxing fat upon it. It is traditional practices which are so difficult 
to dislodge. The result is that we have a prison system hostile to reform, so entrenched 
behind special privilege, both political and commercial, that the public is confronted by 
visible and invisible foes whenever an attempt is made to remedy the wrongs. 

And. again, evil has resulted from our machine-like method of trial and conviction 
of criminals. It is preposterous to expect beneficial results from the hard, technical 
rules and inelastic law written upon the cold pages of statute books, by which the 
courts have been limited. A human being is not a machine which will always respond 
in the same way to a certain stimulous, but is an organism living under complex 
social conditions to which he may react in an infinite number of ways. 

When convicted, the prisoner has been literally thrust into prison, the gate slammed 
upon him, and thereafter shut out entirely from the knowledge or interest of the 
public at large. He has been subject to men not at all fitted to deal with him, to whose 
whims he has been a victim. Given a number by which to be known during his stay in 
prison, he has been dressed in stripes and housed in dark, damp, close, tuberculosis- 
breeding cells, in which he was locked when not working. 

And what of the families of prisoners, wives and children who become burdens 
tipon the community? Imagine the inducements for them to go wrong, the imposition 
of suffering upon the innocent. 

Yes, the whole system has failed, dismally. It is not a matter for argument ; it is a 
recognized fact. The records show that men return to prison time after time, indicat- 
ing that as a deterrent there is something wrong. 

One of the worst offences is the herding together of a heterogeneous mass of 
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criminals of all sorts and conditions, without regard to the influences of association. 
What could one expect of those soured by prison tyranny, forced into a spirit of revolt, 
ripe in age and condition of mind for any suggestion, fraternizing in a spirit of re- 
venge against society? The younger man, the novice, learns from the hardened, crafty 
criminal. Don't think that because conversation is prohibited there is no communi- 
cation. The means of acquiring and imparting information have been one of the 
wonders of jail life, all the more insidious because suppressed. 

And then there are the mentally deficient We know there is what the eugenist 
terms a Moron, a person with the years of an adult, but with the intelligence of a child 
of ten or twelve. Why, in the name of sense, should such irresponsibles ever be sent 
to a jail? They should be placed under restriction, apart from ordinary criminals. 

Society makes provision for all sorts of people suffering from bodily ills; hospitals 
are furnished for such cases, and we have great sympathy for them. We make provision 
for the insane. We have failed, however, to recognize many of our so-called criminals 
as sick in the mind, and to make provision for them accordingly. Que^ons calling for 
delicate handling, scientific discrimination, and expert knowledge are treated clumsily 
and unscientifically and by incapable persons. Instead of reforming their inmates, our 
prisons have schooled them in crime. Not only have our penal institutions failed to 
create respect for law, they have created contempt and hatred for it. They have not 
conserved manhood, but have destroyed it. 

Recently a change has come over public understanding. The Prison Reform Asso- 
ciation has been for years laboring to create sentiment for a change in system. They 
have laid a good foundation by furnishing keen criticisms of conditions and methods 
and formulating constructive ideas in prison management in which the public are now 
becoming concerned. Within two or three years official appointments have been made of 
persons qualified by experience and knowledge in such matters, and an impetus has 
been given that has already caused quite a general interest, which bids fair to resolve 
itself into decided change. 

No discussion of prison reform would be complete without considering the mar- 
velous accomplishments of Thomas Mott Osborne. The initial movements can best be 
described in connection with his work at Sing Sing, where he became warden by ap- 
pointment of the Governor of the State of New York. In such official position he has 
been able to put into practice reforms, some of which had been tried elsewhere and 
some that were new. As Mayor of Auburn, he had become familiar with, and cognizant 
of, the defects in the old system, and had taken s^eps to put into practice new ideas. 
He had been, at his own request, imprisoned for one week in Auburn, the idea suggested 
by the reading of a book called "My Life in Prison", by Donald Lowrie, who had 
spent ten years in San Quentin Prison, California. 

Mr. Osborne based his policy upon the premise that the weakness in the old system 
had been the persistent suppression of manhood in the prisoner. By the most reBned 
cruelty and tyranny his spirit had been broken till he degenerated into the mere shell 
of a human, lacking initiative, independence, individuality, ambition. So the aim was 
to arouse a sense of self-respect, to make the prisoner feel himself a man. Obviously, 
the way to .do it was to treat him as a man. The idea was very simple, so simple in fact, 
that many were stunned at such a complete reversal of precedent. In the beginning, 
prisoners themselves could not comprehend what was meant But persistent faith in 
people and refusal to become discouraged have already brought their rewards, and a 
new day is dawning. 

By degrees, but so rapidly as to startle, there has been an abandonment of methods 
which have grown hoary with age. Under the old system it was customary not only to 
imprison the culprit, but to drive him to desperation. As if detention, with denial of 
association with friends and family were not sufficient punishment, he was tortured as 
well. Imagine yourself imprisoned for one, two, five, ten years in your own comfortable 
home, and you will realize that detention of itself is a great punishment 

no 
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Tne hrsi steps taken were to permit talking at mess and in the shops, to do away 
with the prison stripes, and substitute therefor a suit of quiet grey. The latter was a 
concession which had been made some time before under another administration. It 
should be understood that some Wardens had been very keenly alive to the needs pf the 
prisons, but were powerless to put reforms into operation, owing to political insecurity 
and opposition to change. Mr. Osborne, because of his position in society, and his finan- 
cial independence, and with largeness of heart and soul and the most remarkable devo- 
tion to ideals, was able to combat the powers of darkness and to institute in rapid succes- 
sion innovations in prison rules. 

Wider reading and more frequent letter-writing were permitted ; more frequent visits 
allowed ; release from cells on Sundays granted ; in fact, there was a remarkable let-up 
in restrictions. There were moving picture shows, theatrical performances, entertain- 
ments, many of them of the highest order. 

But these privileges were dependent upon a condition, and herein lies the most 
significant of all the innovations. There was inaugurated the Mutual Welfare League, 
a self-governing body, with the motto "Do Good — Make Good", membership conditioned 
upon the acceptance of the rules whereby the individuals constituting the League pledge 
themselves to work for the mutual interests of all concerned and the maintenance of 
law and order. They govern themselves through their representatives. Since their 
privileges are highly prized, and the good name of the organization jealously guarded 
by the almost seventeen hundred prisoners, it is easy to understand that the pres- 
sure brought to bear by moral suasion is quick and effective. It is laughable at times 
to see the neatness and despatch with which a violator of the law is induced to see 
the error of his ways. The office of Sergeant-at-Arms is highly esteemed, and the 
police duty devolves upon such officers. For efficiency, they are unequalled. Some- 
time ago a worker in a shop attacked his foreman. In a very few minutes the delin- 
quent had a broken rib, the result of chastisement administered by two of the Sergeants, 
and it was then found necessary to try and to punish them for their violence. 

One of the most interesting sights is to see a case tried by the five judges, who 
strive their utmost to do justice to the delinquent, and, at the same time, preserve 
the good name of the League. Truly there has been a wonderful change. There is, 
at times, considerable business to be transacted in connection with the League, and the 
occupation of mind in the nominating, electioneering, and voting, is invaluable as an 
aid in awakening the manhood in the men. 

There have been escapes, but no more than under the old regime. The loyalty 
of the members to the League has been most remarkable. Such is the respect for their 
benefactor, and their jealous regard for the good name of the League, that those 
most effective in the effort to apprehend the escaped have been their own fellow 
prisoners. On at least one occasion, certain of the prisoners were sent out into the 
country to search for the missing ones, returning without any indication of thought 
of escape. There have been cases where escaped prisoners have returned voluntarily 
rather than bring censure upon the Warden and the League. 

Prison reform is not an accomplished fact; it is in its infancy. But the spirit 
is moving the community, our best people are bestirring themselves, knowledge is 
being disseminated. What person is there to-day interested in sociological matters 
who is not heart and soul in the movement for justice to the prisoner? 

It is to be hoped that in the near future we may have abolishment of prisons, 
and the substitution therefor of small colonies whose unit shall be a home where con- 
structive work in corrective character-building may be accomplished; where work may 
be in God's out-of-doors, with clear fresh air and natural surroundings in farming and in 
road-building, where the prisoner can earn his keep while being detained when he is a 
menace to society. Then the unfortunates will not be arbitrarily sent away for a definite 
period pf time any more than would a sick person be sent to a hospital for a specified 
time, but will be under the observation of capable officials who will advise their discharge 
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when cured. On the other hand, those uncured will be detained so long as they are a 
public menace and not turned loose to prey upon society. 

The community seems to awaken spasmodically, as when it became alarmed, some 
years ago, at the brutalizing effect of hanging and substituted therefor what is called 
electrocution, a euphemistic term for judicial murder. Let us hope that very soon society 
will realize its own short-comings and stop snuiBng out the lives of the victims of 
its own unjust social conditions; that it will see the lack of logic in oflF-setting a debit 
by a debit, the taking of a life to off-set the loss of a life, and will abandon the ejrc- 
for-an-eye and tooth-for-a-tooth policy, the idea of vengeance which belongs to the 
old dispensation. Then shall we align ourselves with Him who said, — *'I was sick and 
in prison and ye visited me." 
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With the death of our dearly-beloved 
editor, Dr. Strong, a heavy responsibility 
was laid upon the Executive Committee 
of the American Institute of Social Service. 
After due deliberation, the choice of a 
successor fell upon Dr. Rudolph M. Binder. 

The new editor is an old friend of The 
Gospel of the Kingdom. He was asso- 
ciated with Dr. Strong in starting the maga- 
zine, together with Dr. Bliss, and Mr. 
Scott of the Homiletic Review, Dr. Bin- 



der wrote the first nine numbers of The 
Gospel of the Kingdom almost entirely; 
he has always been on the Lesson Com- 
mittee, and is well known to our readers 
through his articles contributed to recent 
numbers of the magazine. 

He believes in The Gospel of the King- 
dom and its mission, and hopes that its 
usefulness may increase. The prayers of 
our readers are asked for his guidance. 



JUSTICE 



In popular thought and speech we have 
fallen into the habit of exalting love above 
justice. To say, 'The sinner is in the 
hands of a just God', leaves in the back- 
ground of thought a sense of austerity. 
To say, 'The sinner is in the hands of a 
loving God', leaves in the mind a lurking 
sense that somehow the law will be softened 
or its utmost rigors evaded, so that the 
sinner will escape the exact penalty due 
him. At least the tension of thought and 
feeling is relieved when we substitute 
love for justice. 

If this popular conception is well 
founded, we are compelled to go back to 
definitions to get our bearings. Justice 
is that which is exactly right. It is a 
plumb line. A plumb line can be changed 
only by throwing it out of plumb. It 
may then be any kind of line. Justice 
being the absolute right, if love is more 
or less than just it must be wrong. Love 
must be just or it ceases to be lovable. 
Perhaps we shall escape the dilemma of 
the popular conception by saying, 'Love 
is the flower of justice*. When root and 
stalk and leaf have done all, then the 
blossom opens at the top and the plant 
has come to its final expression. It must 
not be judged by its parts, but by its com- 
pleted being. 

If the administration of law is the main- 
tenance of justice, we at once see why 
it is affirmed that "the corner stone of 
all free governments is respect for and 
obedience to law". We should expect that 



one so clear of vision and so profound in 
judgment as Lincoln would say, "Let rev- 
erence for the law be breathed by every 
American mother to the babe that prat- 
tles on her lap; let it be taught in schools 
and colleges; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in 
short, let it become the religion of the 
nation". 

According to such statements as the 
foregoing, the establishment of justice 
among men is the goal of human evolu- 
tion. Civilization is possible on no other 
basis. It is vain to think of arts and 
sciences and the embellishments of social 
life if justice be wanting. The veto of 
history is written large and dark against 
all attempts to evade this eternal law. 
What we call "the splendid civilizations 
of the past" have all gone down because 
their foundations were laid in some fun- 
damental injustice. "Justice is the end 
of government; it is the end of civil so- 
ciety. Equity is the soul and spirit of all 
law; positive law is construed, and ra- 
tional law is made by it." (Blackstone). 

The extent to which justice is secured 
to a people is an exact measure of the 
nation's progress in civilization. When 
slavery was entrenched in our constitu- 
tion, how far were we removed from 
barbarism? If to-day it be true, as is 
constantly affirmed, that millions of labor- 
ing men are denied certain fundamental 
rights, is not the same question upon us? 
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"What the poor man needs is a prompt 
decision of his case/' If our legal pro- 
cess has become so elaborate and expen- 
sive that the poor man is practically de- 
barred from our courts, we must not salve 
our conscience by pointing with pride to 
our elaborate system of courts and our 
great law libraries. The end of law is 
justice to all the people. With such high 
ideals of justice and law we have a right 
to expect that the lawyer shall be the 
highest type of citizen. How has it hap- 
pened that the legal profession has fallen 
so low in public estimation? Professor 
Vance declares bluntly: "The American 
lawyer has proved a failure. Our ineffi- 
cient procedure in civil actions is a re- 



proach to the nation and a disgrace to the 
bar, while our procedure in criminal cases, 
with its enormous expense, its incredible 
delays, and its frequent and gross mis- 
carriages of justice, is a stench in the 
nostrils of the nations". When such 
language is used by a distinguished profes- 
sor of law, is it not time that we, the peo- 
ple, demand a higher moral tone in the 
legal ) profession? Lawyers should seri- 
ously set about the redemption of their 
profession from its ill repute. Can any 
higher social service be conceived than 
the securing to all the people of that last 
great gift of God to men, justice? 

James H. Ecob. 



COURTS 

Professor Emeritus Jesse Macy, LL.D. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 



August 6th.— The Courts and Poli- 
tics. 

The two great systems of law, the Eng- 
lish and the Roman, exhibit each a different 
relation between the courts and political 
controversy. 

The Roman system grew up under a 
republic, but was perfected by a corrupt and 
t3rrannical empire. Its courts have to do 
simply with the punishment of ordinary 
crime and deciding questions of right be- 
tween subjects: they take no account of 
official abuse. The laws are codified and 
the courts administer the codes. Rome's 
great contribution to civilization is the crea- 
tion of a system of private law adapted to 
the use of all peoples of every clime. So 
long as courts are restricted to the 
guardianship of the common rights of citi- 
zens, as defined by permanent codes, they 
are kept out of politics. 

The English system arose in the midst of 
political controversy. It made no distinc- 
tion between private and public law. Pri- 
vate citizens and public offices were alike 
held amenable to the ordinary courts. For 
many centuries the courts were a most 
effective agency of royal power. When 
kings felt the restraints of the older estab- 



lished courts they created new ones to 
effect their ends. When parliament deprived 
the kings of the power to create arbitrary 
courts, they still, by the exercise of the 
power of removal and appointment and 
the picking of juries, found in the judiciary 
an effective agency of tyranny. This was 
brought to an end by an act of parliament 
in 1701, depriving the monarch of the power 
to remove judges. The English courts con- 
tinue to decide questions involving both 
public and private law, though for two 
hundred years they have been out of 
politics and have been subject to but slight 
criticism on the score of partisanship. They 
are entirely subject to parliament If dicir 
decisions appear to be in conflict with the 
interests of the public, the appeal is to 
.parliament to amend the law. G>urts are 
thus shielded from partisan criticism; they 
are ready to give full effect to any act which 
parliament sees fit to pass. 

Government in the United States rests 
upon an entirely different principle. The 
same mingling of public and private law 
prevails as in England ; but there is at hand 
no supreme authority, ever ready to amend 
the law in case decisions are rendered which 
are injurious to the public A hierarchy of 
authorities makes the laws and a hierarchy 
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of courts interprets and administers 
statutes. The courts themselves determine 
what is law, and the Constitution of the 
United States holds the highest rank as 
supreme law. Next to the Constitution are 
acts of Congress and treaties made by joint 
act of the president and the senate, while 
third in rank stand the constitutions of the 
various states. Acts of the state legis- 
latures are subject to the three superior 
grades of law. 

In theory, supreme authority rests with 
the people, but the only way for the entire 
people to make known their will is by 
amending the federal Constitution, and this 
is so difficult as to preclude action, except 
under unusual conditions. The duty of 
harmonizing the system and deciding ques- 
tions of disputed authority rests upon the 
courts. The judges are therefore brought 
into the limelight of contentious politics. 
They are required to decide the most 
strongly disputed questions of law. Often 
the decisions of different courts are con- 
tradictory. In cases affecting state policy 
alone the highest court in the state renders 
a final decision. Cases involving a federal 
authority are finally adjudicated by the 
federal Court of Appeals, or by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The question of state rights versus cen- 
tralized authority has never been absent 
from our politics. It is the one issue which 
has been a bone of contention between the 
great parties throughout their entire history. 
Previous to the death of Justice Marshall 
in 1835 the Supreme Court was criticized 
for its decisions in favor of centralized 
authority. For a quarter of a century 
before the Civil War it was suspected of an 
opposite bias. Since the war the court has 
been, on the whole, in harmony with the 
general tendency towards greater centrali- 
zation. 

Much more important, however, in a 
politica] sense, has been the attitude of the 
Supreme Court toward specific political 
issues. Its famous ruling in the Dred 
Scott case, in 1857, holds a prominent place 
among the causes of the Civil War. The 
opposing parties were at that time approach- 
ing an amicable settlement of the Kansas 
conflict when the extreme pro-slavery 



ruling of the Supreme Court again threw 
the country into turmoil, which did not end 
until after the war. 

During President Qeveland's second term 
of office Congress passed a law providing 
for an income tax. The Supreme Court in 
its first decision maintained the validity of 
the act, but the opposition was intense, and 
an immediate rehearing was had, with the 
result that the act was held to be uncon- 
stitutional. This, however, did not end the 
controversy. Agitation in favor of a federal 
income tax was kept up until an amendment 
to the Constitution specifically gave to Con- 
gress the power to levy such a tax. In the 
meantime it had become morally certain 
that the court, even without the amend- 
ment, would give validity to such an act. 

These are but a few of the numerous in- 
stances of the participation of the judiciary 
in partisan politics. The court itself be- 
comes a political debating association ; many 
important decisions are rendered by a 
majority of one judge; the minority may 
unite in a caustic adverse opinion. The 
system itself forces the court into the thick 
of the fight in the determining of national 
policies. Since the Supreme Court, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice Marshall, 
assumed the power to nullify acts of Con- 
gress, it has of neccessity been a political 
and a more or less partban organ. It is 
always an object of partisan criticism. In 
Canada and Australia, countries which have 
written constitutions, the courts are kept 
out of politics, either by denying to them 
the power to nullify acts of the legislature 
or by making it easy for the people to 
amend their constitution. 

In each state the highest court exercises 
the power to nullify a state statute either 
on the ground of conflict with some pro- 
vision of the state constitution, or with 
some act of Congress, or because of an 
alleged conflict with the federal Constitti- 
tion. Hence state courts as well as federal 
courts are subject to partisan criticism. 
Successive decisions of the courts of Cali- 
fornia, nullifsring acts of the legislature, 
have at various times brought the people 
to the verge of civil war. Similar conflicts 
have arisen in other states, and the people 
have sought relief from what they regard 
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as the arbitrary or injurious rulings of the 
courts by subjecting the judges to short 
terms of office, by popular election, by the 
recall of judges, and by the proposed 
remedy of a recall of judicial decisions 
through popular vote. 

Notwithstanding all these evils, real and 
apparent, there has been maintained, for the 
most part, a wholesome public sentiment in 
favor of making the judiciary non-partisan 
and of keeping the judges out of politics. 
It is altogether exceptional for judges while 
in office to be active party workers. They 
do not serve on party committees and are 
seldom members of nominating conventions. 
If they speak during a political campaign 
they observe a judicial temper. In many 
states a distinct eflFort is made to secure 
non-partisan nominations for the judiciary, 
and the tendency is to substitute appoint- 
ment with life tenure in place of popular 
election. In states where the election is for 
brief terms, tenure is frequently made prac- 
tically permanent by the habit of re-election. 

There are thus two tendencies in their 
nature, contradictory the one to the other. 
The power of the courts to nullify acts of 
the legislature forces the judiciary into 
political disputes. This tends to call forth, 
on the part of the people, some means for 
controlling the courts. On the other hand, 
there is the general recognition of the prin- 
ciple that the judiciary ought to be free and 
independent, not subject to political or 
popular control. In Canada and Australia 
the courts are kept out of politics by deny- 
ing to them the power to nullify acts of 
the legislature or by facility in changing 
the Constitution when the courts give an 
unsatisfactory interpretation. In England 
courts are entirely subject to parliament. 



August 13th.— The Courts and Pop- 
ular Discontent. 

Much of the discontent on account of 
judicial conduct grows directly out of the 
conditions described in the previous lesson, 
especially from the fact that acts of all 
legislative bodies, from the school board to 
the Congress of the United States, may be 
overruled by a court. In nearly all cases 
where there is a strong disposition to com- 



plain, two opposing parties are involved — 
two political parties it may be, as in the 
Dred Scott case, or laborers against their 
employers, as in numerous other decisions. 
Those who are benefited by the action 
defend the judges and appeal to the popular 
sentiment in favor of the sanctity of the 
judiciary. The others, who suffer from the 
decision, are led to feel that the government 
furnishes no remedy for serious grievances. 
They cannot appeal to their law-making 
bodies, because these are subject to the 
courts. The chief legal remedy is a change 
in the Constitution. In the states this in- 
volves time and expense. If the question at 
issue rests upon the interpretation of the 
federal Constitution, the only possible 
remedy, in most cases, is to induce the 
judges to change the decision. The effect 
of the system is to create the impression 
in the minds of many citizens that they are 
subject to a government which furnishes 
no remedy for injuries received, that the 
institution which bears the name 'courts 
of justice' is an agency of injustice. 

In England, where political controversy 
is more serious, more constant, and equally 
liable to assume a violent form, the courts 
are, for the most part, free from censure 
or criticism. English courts have no asso- 
ciation with party politics or with any con- 
troversy between industrial classes. No 
permanent sense of injury is directed 
against the judiciary. Government and 
politics are both centralized. The Prime 
Minister and his associates bear the brunt 
of the various forms of public censure. 
The Cabinet, backed by a legislative 
majority, has all power and full l^islative 
and administrative responsibility. In ordi- 
nary times the people can secure a change 
of policy or a change in the statutes by 
organizing a series of public demonstra- 
tions strong enough to convince the govern- 
ment that the thing requested expresses 
prevailing public sentiment The result is 
that permanent rancor is forestalled or 
greatly reduced. In so far as sudi a fe^ 
ing exists, it is directed not against the 
courts, but against the political leaders, 
or against the House of Lords, or the 
House of Commons. The House of Lords 
was for many generations an institution 
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constantly accumulating censure because of 
its resistance to popular demands. This 
finally led to an act which deprived the 
lords of much of their power. The House 
of Lords has all the while served as the 
Supreme Court of the realm, and in the 
performance of this special function it 
has been comparatively free from criti- 
cism or censure. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the 
American federal Constitution was adopted 
with the special object of securing to 
former slaves their civil rights. The courts 
have so interpreted the amendment as to 
leave much to be desired in the fulfillment 
of its original purpose, and at the same 
time it has been made the basis of a large 
class of decisions which have caused wage- 
earners to feel that they were being 
deprived of their civil rights. Closely asso- 
ciated with these causes of discontent has 
been the enlargement of the use of the 
summary processes of injunction and 
mandamus, whereby the judges interfere 
with what the laborers believe to be their 
legal rights, while severe penalties are in- 
flicted without the use of a jury or any 
form of trial. 

The abuse or the alleged abuse of the 
power of injunction has been modified by 
statutes, state and federal, and has also 
probably been much more restricted by the 
force of public opinion. Yet these summary 
powers, which the courts still exercise with 
considerable freedom, taken in connection 
with a general feeling of resentment 
against the judges, still constitute a danger 
of the first magnitude. 

A remedy which has much promise of 
usefulness is the establishment by states and 
municipal bodies of industrial courts, which 
have been found to work well in Europe. 
These should be free from the prevailing 
prejudice against the ordinary courts. They 
would be made up of men chosen for special 
fitness for dealing with industrial disagree- 
ments, and would not be restricted in their 
forms of procedure, as are thb existing 
courts. Of the same general order are 
courts of arbitration for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and employees, 
or commissions for their investigation. 

But all these and many more special 



remedies thus far employed have been 
chiefly beneficial because they tend to in- 
form the public as to the points of danger 
and to create a more favorable and more 
enlightened public opinion on the subject. 

Ultimate permanent remedies will be 
found in further changes in our constitu- 
tions, state and federal, emanating from a 
wiser public opinion. 

Except for the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which so greatly extended the jurisdiction 
of federal courts, individual states might 
try the experiment of depriving their courts 
of the power to nullify acts of the state 
legislatures, thus following the English 
policy. This might still be done in the case 
of all matters of exclusive state jurisdic- 
tion It would not, however, go far towards 
counteracting the evils we suffer, because 
the more serious disputes might still be 
carried to the federal courts. The final 
remedy, therefore, rests with federal 
authorities. 

Two methods of procedure are possible: 
we may continue the present policy of 
relying upon the Supreme Court to adjust 
our government to the ever-changing needs 
of the people, or we may change the text 
of the written Constitution, make it more 
elastic, more easily amended and adapted to 
changed conditions. This latter is the 
Australian plan. There the courts have a 
limited power to nullify important legisla- 
tive acts, but the Constitution is so easily 
amended that when large classes are 
adversely affected by the ruling of the court 
of final appeal the energies of the people 
are naturally directed to a movement to 
change the Constitution, and thus the court 
is, in large measure, shielded from adverse 
criticism and does not become an object of 
lasting and increasing resentment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
is enlarging its powers in two directions. 
The first pertains to centralization of the 
government. The written Constitution is 
less and less a barrier to the tendency to 
transfer power from the states to the 
general government There is also a pro- 
gressive liberalization and extension of the 
rules of implied powers so that a power 
may be assumed to exist if it seems neces- 
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sary or desirable for the well-being of the 
country. 

The other line of development has a more 
direct bearing upon the subject of discon- 
tent In the earlier decisions of the court, 
on cases of appeal from the states involving 
the validity of statutes regulating corpora- 
tions or the rights of wage-earners or other 
industrial classes, the judges professed to 
be bound by the rigid rules of law, no 
matter how harsh or severe the rules might 
be. This led to severe criticism. The 
justices felt its force, and modified their 
conduct in response to public opinion. This 
was at variance with the earlier theory, 
and has given rise to a contradictory theory. 
These contradictory theories found expres- 
sion in the contest for and against giving 
to Mr. Brandeis a place on the Supreme 
Court bench. Mr. Brandeis stands for the 
view that the court should deal with all 
such cases on the broad principles of justice 
and humanity; that the court should free 
itself from the trammels of doubtful 
technicalities. 



August 20th. — ^The Law's Delay. 

Referring to the lesson for August 6, it 
will be seen that there are two great systems 
of law, the Roman and the English. Under 
the Roman system the protection of life and 
property is secured by carefully prepared 
codes, in which the rules of conduct are so 
clearly stated as to preclude in ordinary 
cases the necessity of employing profes- 
sionally trained counsel. The courts deal 
only with private rights; they take no 
account of official misconduct. Under this 
system litigation is reduced to a minimum. 
In case of disputed rights it is presumed 
that the parties to the dispute will seek 
advice and settle the differences for them- 
selves. Failing in this, the law requires 
settlement by arbitration. Only exceptional 
cases of unusual difficulty pass to the stage 
of contentious suits at law. In many of the 
Swiss cantons litigation is almost unknown. 
Magistrates are chosen there who are ex- 
perts in the art of promoting harmony in 
the community. They forestall litigation; 
they also prevent neighborhood quarrels. 
Their term of office is brief — only one or 



two years ; but when the right man is found 
he is given a life tenure by continuous re- 
election. In the meantime, if this peace- 
maker to the Commune has a son in whom 
his neighbors detect the qualities of the 
father, he, too, is given a life service in the 
same office. 

All this is in contrast with judicial pro- 
cedure in England and the United States. 
Because of the fact that political and pub- 
lic rights are litigated in the ordinary 
courts, the courts themselves are given a 
place of primary importance in the scheme 
of government The mingling of public and 
private law carries the judiciary beyond the 
mental range of the ordinary litigant. A 
learned profession of immense power and 
influence is the result The simplest cases 
involving ordinary private rights may rest 
upon technicalities whose solution taxes 
to the utmost the most capable of the 
profession. 

So long as the English courts were used 
as a weapon of royal tyranny, ordinary dvic 
justice was dependent upon the accident of 
political intrigue. When the courts were 
taken out of politics by the Act of Settle- 
ment of 1701, justice remained subject to 
the more or less accidental interpretation of 
doubtful and meaningless legal forms. 
Instead of a swift and final settlement of 
disputes there were prolonged trials in- 
volving often such delays as resulted in 
denial of justice. It required more than a 
century of agitation to secure effective re- 
forms in the English system. About forty 
years ago radical reforms were introduced, 
and since that time England has made con- 
tinuous progress towards a simplified pro- 
cedure. This has been accomplished by acts 
of parliament forbidding the continuance of 
the grosser forms of abuse, but much more 
by the judges themselves, who have adopted 
new rules for their own guidance, and have 
changed their habits in the direction of 
simplicity. The judges exercise summary 
powers in preventing misleading testimony 
from being introduced in the trial of a case. 
The result is that justice is administered 
with dispatch and the decisions command 
respect. 

At the opening of a session of the Eng- 
lish assize, for the trial of crimes of serious 
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nature, twelve men are present to be sworn 
in as jurors. There is a legal right to 
challenge a juror, but it is seldom exercised. 
The same jury serves for successive cases, 
and usually hands up a verdict without 
leaving the jury box. By eliminating all 
merely technical objections on the part of 
attorneys, and all misleading testimony, and 
every misleading statement on the part of 
attorneys, the trial is soon brought to an 
end. 

Americans inherited the older, unre- 
formed system from England. In America 
the distinction between the bench and the 
bar has been effaced. A practising attorney 
may become a judge, and after a brief term 
he may again become an attorney, practising 
in the same court. In our state courts 
especially, the bar, to a large extent, domi- 
nates or controls the bench. Confusion 
arises from a multiplicity of rulings in the 
different states on the same or similar 
points of law. Add that on many legal 
questions the rules are rendered uncertain 
on account of our hierarchy of authorities, 
and that upon the judiciary rests the duty 
of deciding whether or not legislative acts 
are valid, and the occasions for the pro- 
longation of litigation become practically 
unlimited. 

The English courts, having been taken 
out of politics and assigned to an in- 
dependent though inferior position in the 
government, were subject to continuous 
criticism. Eminent jurists exposed their 
defects, and Dickens and other writers 
held them up to public ridicule. Ameri- 
can courts, being placed in an exalted and 
dignified position as interpreters and, in 
a sense, the makers of our Constitution, 
have, for the most part, been shielded 
from the criticisms of jurists. To attack 
them seemed an assault upon the very 
foundations of government; to ridicule 
them would be considered sacrilege. The 
consequence has been that the most glaring 
abuses have continued to the present day. 

A new chapter was opened in the history 
of the American judiciary when Mr. Taft, 
addressing the New York Bar Associa- 
tion, stated that Mr. Bryce was mistaken 
when he said that our greatest failure was 
in government of cities. Mr. Taft said 



this was found in our judicial system. A 
few months later President Roosevelt 
devoted his first editorial in The Outlook 
to a criticism of the courts. Since these 
occurrences an increasing stream of criti- 
cism has been directed against the courts. 
The subject is one of extreme difficulty. 
The following extract^ is illustrative: 

"Lately much has been heard of 'eflSci- 
ency'. It is a misused, or over-used, or 
misapplied, word. But it has its proper 
applications. Judicial justice is one field 
for it 

"We have also read much in the Bulletins 
of the American Judicature Society of the 
need for a chief judicial superintendent — 
instead of a chief judicial umpire — who 
shall inspect the judicial transactions so as 
to observe their failures and to direct 
improvements which may prevent the re- 
currence of failures. 

"At present five or six sets of persons are 
put to work by the law to do justice 
according to rules. But when something 
goes wrong — ^badly and obviously — it is no 
particular person's power, duty, and re- 
sponsibility to take hold promptly, find out 
where the fault occurred, and endeavor to 
guard against repetition of such failures. 
There are lawyers on both sides, a trial 
judge, twelve trial jurors, witnesses, an 
appellate court, an attorney-general and 
state's attorney, a supreme court and legis- 
lators. Comes a botched result; a piece of 
justice is turned out that is palpably 
damaged goods; nobody can use it; time, 
labor and materials were wasted. In an 
efficient commercial house this cannot 
happen often. Sooner or later there is a 
superintendent, who finds out what is the 
source of such defective results, and takes 
measures (after various experiments and 
inquiries, of course) to prevent such in- 
tolerable occurrences which mar the repute 
and undermine the patronage of the house, 

"But in our justice system, what happens? 
Lawyers, trial judge, jury, appellate court, 
attorney-general, supreme court, legis- 
lators — ^has any one of them the power 
and the duty to inquire into* the botch and 
see that something is done to guard 
against repetition? No, not one of them! 
Each has done his conscientious, indus- 
trious part somewhere along the line, but 
he had to stop when his own little part 
was done. Each lawyer pleaded^, each 
witness testified, the jury voted, the trial 
judge ruled, the appellate court reversed, 
the supreme court reversed the appellate 
court, and possibly, somewhile back, the 



iFrom '^Wanted, a Chief Judicial Superin- 
tendent", by J. H. Wigmore, in "The Illinois 
Law Review", May, 1916. 
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legislator had passed a statute. But when» 
in spite of the contributions of each one, 
the net result of the whole case is a 
palpable, unmistakable, useless, wasteful 
botch, and you or I take it up in the 
printed records and see this, and every- 
body can see it, and everybody realizes 
that the prqduct turned out by judicial 
justice is what the lumberman would call 
'culls', what happens? Nothing! Who 
comes down from the superintendent's 
office and finds out what was the matter? 
Nobody! There is no superintendent. It 
is nobody's power and duty to be superin- 
tendent of justice. But it ought to be." 

This furnishes a fair specimen of what 
lawyers, jurists, and their co-laborers arc 
doing to improve our judicial system. The 
mombers of the legal {profession quite 
generally are becoming interested. Various 
organizations are at work devising methods 
of reform. Some important reforms have 
been eflFected, others are in progress. I 
would not favor revolutionary action. We 
have an unique system which has com- 
manded the interest and the admiration of 
the learned in many lands. But we ought 
not to endure permanently an inferior 
system, nor ought we to surrender it so 
long as there is any reasonable expectation 
that from it will come permanent aids to 
the democracy of the world. Free govern- 
ment needs to be buttressed on all sides, 
and it is an advantage that democracy 
demonstrate its ability to utilize satis- 
factorily numerous forms. 



August 27th. — ^The Cost of Justice. 

Following the Civil War the courts were 
drawn into politics through the agency of 
the newly-created business corporations, 
some of them having monopolistic powers. 
Corporations were formed with the 
deliberate intention of securing control of 
a large fund, and then, by a legal process 
of bankruptcy, transferring the property 
from its rightful owners into the hands of 
the conspirators. Instead of defending the 
rights of citizens the courts became agents 
of such injustice. The process called for 
legal skill of a high order. Attorneys 
who became adepts in this line of practice 
came to be known as "railway wreckers". 
They were enabled to command fees 
hitherto unknown, and they became par- 



ticipants in the unjust gains of the busi- 
ness. Thus a high standard of reward 
was set for the services of the higher 
ranks of the legal profession. 

The people whose property was appro- 
priated under forms of law naturally sought 
relief in legislation. The railway wreckers 
naturally became attorneys for the corpora- 
tions, and strove to secure them against 
injury from either l^slativc or administra- 
tive interference on tiie part of the govern- 
ment. Cities, states, and the general govern- 
ment were confronted with powerful cor- 
porations, themselves exercising monopo- 
listic or governmental powers. In the cities 
they appeared as public service organiza- 
tions for the supply of water, light and 
transit facilities. In the states they were 
local railway systems or mining or manu- 
facturing combinations. The entire people 
were subject to tribute from railways, ex- 
press companies, and patent right monopo- 
lies. These combinations against the 
government were, for the most part, united, 
v/hile the people were hopelessly confused 
and disunited. The Attorney-General of 
the United Stotes, acting on behalf of the 
people, receives a salary of ten thousand 
dollars, while on the side of the corpora- 
tions there arc no assignable limits to the 
returns for legal services. To forestall 
legislation injurious to the corporations, 
to devise ways and means of escape from 
the penalties of laws already passed, and 
to manipulate the party machine whidi 
tends to destroy at its source the means of 
popular control, may readily call for an 
annual compensation measured by the 
million. And even the ordinary corpora- 
tion lawyer, whose duties are limited to 
the single object of securing for his clients 
their legitiniate and proper rights, receives 
a salary out of all proportion to anything 
which the people can pay or ought to pay 
to a public officer. 

The situation is exemplified by an in- 
cident in the history of the first Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners. Aldace Walker, 
one of their most efficient members, after 
a brief tenure resigned his position, and the 
public was informed that he had become a 
corporation lawyer at a salary of fifty 
thousand dbUars. Judge Cooley, who was. 
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I believe, the head of the Commission, 
issued a public protest against this unfair 
competition. 

We have here the largest item in the 
cost of justice. The people pay modest 
little salaries to their public ofi&cers, whose 
duty it is to protect their rights. They also 
pay enormous salaries to corporation 
lawyers, who render services to their clients 
which are partly legitimate, partly illegiti- 
mate. In addition to all this, the immense 
quantity of property which has passed, 
cither through forms of law or in viola- 
tion of law, into the hands of other than 
its rightful owners is rightly chargeable to 
the expense account of the people as a part 
of the "cost of justice". 

It is easy to understand the close con- 
nection betwen this phase of the cost of 
justice and the general "popular discon- 
tent" and the "law's delays". All work 
together to the common end, a threatened 
failure in the primary object of govern- 
ment. 

From an entirely different standpoint the 
phrase may be taken to denote the cost of 
litigation, more especially in its relations to 
the rights of the poor and friendless. In 
my own county a tramp once opened a 
front door and stole an overcoat, and within 
a week he was a convict in the penitentiary. 
But when another man stole forty head of 
cattle, an effort to administer justice 
threatened to bankrupt the county, and the 
criminal was permitted to break jail to 
save further expense. It is a common 
observation that cases at law are deter- 
mined, not by the rules of justice, but by 
the accident of money and influence. This 
is entirely apart from any corrupt use of 
money. The ordinary legitimate procedure 
is such that if one has the cash to com- 
mand adequate legal counsel he may win 
his case or prolong litigation indefinitely. 
If one is without cash he is liable to suffer 
injustice for lack of adequate legal advice. 

England and Scotland have made definite 
provision for meeting the needs of the 
poor, respecting their civil and property 
rights. Scotland has established for this 
purpose a "small debts" court, and Eng- 
land a county court which serves the same 
purpose. The county courts are limited in 



ordinary cases to causes not exceeding the 
sum of $500. The county judge is an 
expert in the summary administration of 
justice in every variety of damage or 
monetary claim. Parties to the dispute 
meet before the judge and^ state their case 
in person. They talk the matter over in a 
friendly way with the judge. If there are 
witnesses they have already been sworn in, 
and are stationed to the right and the left 
of the litigants. Witnesses join in the con- 
versation, and in a short time all the facts 
are known and the judge has rendered his 
decision. A new case at once b^ins in the 
same way. It is the duty of the court 
attendants to arrange a regular procession 
of plaintiffs and defendants, so that causes 
may be settled without delay. I sat for a 
few hours with Judge Chalmers in the 
County Court at Birmingham, England, and 
was profoundly impressed with the great 
care taken to get at the exact facts, although 
the cases were decided in a few minute^. 
Judge Chalmers said that he had, in a single 
day, decided one hundred and twenty-five 
cases. The expense to the government and 
the costs to the litigants were insignificant. 
It is altogether exceptional for litigants in 
county court to have the assistance of an 
attorney. 

There would seem to be no reason why, 
in this lower branch of the judiciary, which 
touches the rights and the interests of the 
great masses of the people, corresponding 
reforms may not be introduced in the 
United States. Something has been. done; 
indeed, in the aggregate, much has been 
done to insure justice to the poor. The 
effort has taken various forms, such as 
providing gratuitous counsel, supported by 
private subscription, courts of arbitration, 
or summary procedure in ordinary courts. 
Yet, thus far, comparatively few have 
become beneficiaries of these reforms. 

Numerous students of the problems of 
social betteripent are in close touch with 
the judiciary in its relations to the poor. 
Eminent jurists are giving careful attention 
to this branch of the service. Judge 
Chalmers made one observation which may 
be of service to American reformers. It 
was that the making of litigation cheap and 
simple served as an incentive to encourage 
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the contentious form of settlement, while 
if processes were more difficult they would 
be oftener settled by agreement or by 
arbitration. His idea was that if Ameri- 
cans have lost the habit of litigation on 
account of the expense involved the first 
object of reforms should be to secure 
justice without encouraging a resort to the 



courts. Litigation is in itself an evil, and 
ought not to be encouraged. 

A suggestion from another source is that 
legal reform in America should take 
account, in the first place, of local condi- 
tions, and out of these conditions seek to 
develop, if possible, a better system than 
has yet been known in any <:ountry. 
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Be not afraid ... of too high a standard. The danger is not here. Strive as 
we may, it is impossible, in the fierce struggles of life, in the controversies of the 
bar, in the heat of the jury trial, not to fall below the ideals of our cooler moments. 
Be they as high as we can make them, there is no danger that our practice will 
reach too high a level. What is true of every man in every walk of life is especially 
true of the lawyer, whose temptations are peculiarly great. It is doubtless hard 
for the young lawyer, who must have work or starve, to say that he will not bring 
a suit or interpose a defence which his client will pay him for doing. When refusal 
means not only loss of money which is sorely needed, but perhaps exposes him to 
the contempt of active men who think a lawyer should at least be pliable, it is very 
hard to refuse. Yet nothing will pay the lawyer so well as such a refusal. There 
is no asset so precious to him as character. "Remember, young man," said Charles 
Sumner, "that character is everything." There is always a demand for honesty. 
No matter how unscrupulous a man may be in his business, no matter how much 
he may value the services of a rascal in furthering his own rascality during his life, 
— ^when he comes to die he wishes to leave his property in honest hands for the 
sake of his wife and his children. The majority of men — I think the large majority 
— are honest and love honest men. The lawyer who stands in a community for 
incorruptible honesty acquires an influence which is invaluable. When it is known 
that his presence in the court means that he thinks his client right, that mere 
presence has great weight with jury or with Court. The services of such a man 
are sought by all, and the client is fortunate who secures them. Positions of honor 
and trust seek him, and, if his success is slow, it is sure and lasting. To such men, 
only, come the highest rewards of our profession. 



Some years ago a friend of mine in England was watching the trial of a case, 
when one of the counsel called a witness. "Why do you call this witness?" sai<f 
the judge. "I want to make the jury understand the working of a winch," was 
the reply. "Oh," said the judge, "the jury understands that," and, turning to the 
jury, he said: "Gentlemen, don't you know what a winch is and how it works ?^ 
They all nodded assent. "You see," continued the judge, "you don't need this 
witness. Call your next." A little while later the case was given to the jury, who, 
as is very often the case in England, consulted without leaving the box. After a 
few minutes the judge turned to them and said, "Well, gentlemen, have you agreed F**^ 
"We stand eleven to one," answered the foreman. Addressing the counsel, the judge 
said: "Gentlemen, will you take the verdict of the eleven?" They assented and the 
case was ended. This was practical sense, and it may be added that consultation 
by the jurymen under the eye of the judge and counsel should be encouraged. It 
insures attention to business and avoids much waste of time in the jury-room. 

• •••••• 

We wish to minimize the danger of error in the trial court and to insure just 
findings by the jury as weH as correct rulings by the Court. To this end, the judge^ 
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should be allowed to charge the jury on the facts, and not, as is now the case in 
many jurisdictions, forbidden to give the jury any idea of his opinion. 

The judge is the only person in court at once trained to apply the law, experi- 
enced in trials, and impartial. He is famliiar with the wiles of witnesses and 
counsel, for no man can preside in court for any length of time without learning 
to detect the evidence of falsehood and to weigh at their true value appeals to 
prejudice and sympathy. The jury need all the advice to help that he alone can 
give them, for as a rule they are entirely without experience in the work which they 
are asked to do. I have often thought when I have been engaged in discussing 
with opposing counsel some case which bristled with questions of fact and law, 
and looking out of the window have seen a miscellaneous crowd listening to some 
patent medicine vendor or watching the moving of a safe, how strange it would 
sound to a foreigner if he heard me say to my opponent: "We, with all our know- 
ledge and experience, cannot agree upon this case. Let us take twelve men at 
random from that crowd and let them decide it." Yet that is what we do in practice 
when we let a jury decide without the help of a judge, and the more we limit the 
judge's power the nearer we come to such an absurdity. 



May I give you an illustration of what is possible? A Borough President, in 
New York, summarily removed a chief of bureau, and the latter questioned his 
power to do it without a hearing. One would say that the question was simple 
and that it should be determined at once. Yet the case which the removed officer 
brought to test the question had forty-seven hearings at Special Terms of the Su- 
preme Court, twenty-one hearings at trial terms, eight appeals were heard and 
decided in the Appellate Division, and two in the Court of Appeals. At the end 
of six years three unheard appeals were pending, and $38,000 of back salary de- 
pended on the final decision, while the cost of the litigation to the taxpayers was 
even more. I take these facts from the New York newspapers, but I spare you 
their indignant and wholly just reflections upon such an exhibition of the law's 
incompetency. 

• •••••• 

It would be a great blessing to the people of this country if they could live 
under uniform laws, if the status of husband and wife, the law of marriage and 
divorce, statutes regulating corporations and the rights and liabilities of their stock- 
holders, the statute of limitations and the methods of assessing and collecting taxes 
were uniform, or properly accommodated to each other. To-day the laws which 
fix inheritance and transfer taxes are so numerous and ill-assorted that a man is 
driven more and more to invest his money in his own state rather than run the 
risk of paying two, three or four inheritance taxes on the same investment, and 
in time it will be found that the free passage of capital from state to state, so 
essential to the development of this country, will be seriously hampered to the 
disadvantage of us all. It has been well said that, to-day, a man cannot afford to die. 
If you think that four taxes on one investment is an instance of tropical imagina- 
tion, let me set you right. A lady dies in California. She is the beneficiary under 
a Massachusetts trust, and the trustees resident in Massachusetts have invested in 
the stocks of Illinois or New York corporations. She has power to dispose of the 
trust property by will, and does so. California claims a tax because she resided 
there. New York and Illinois because shares in their corporations passed in those 
states, Massachusetts because the trust property passed there, and the United States 
its tax on the whole. This medley of conflicting laws must be dealt with by lawyers 
and the legislatures of the states, and when you are members of these bodies you' 
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may well bear in mind this situation, and help your profession and your country 
by trying to improve it— From The Reform of Legal Procedure, by Moorfield Storey. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 



Within the last decade a noticeable transformation in our method of administering 
justice has taken place. The system of law which the colonists brought with them from 
England, and which was incorporated into our Constitution when the republic was formed, 
was a highly involved and technical course of procedure, with the emphasis placed 
upon the form in which a litigant's case was presented rather than upon the merits 
of the issues raised. Whatever may have been the conditions which permitted the 
continuation of such a system as far as cases in which important issues or large 
amounts were involved, it failed to provide a means for the settlement of small 
disputes either readily or cheaply, and, by virtue of that fact, in effect barred the 
small litigant from the beneficent influence of our courts. Yet it is probable that 
more than three-fourths of the cases filed in the courts of the country involve 
sums of less than $500. Justice, it has been said, if it is to afford the greatest good 
to the greatest number, must consist of the prompt and equitable determination of 
causes in which the amount at issue comes within such average. But the prohibitive 
court costs, the continued and repeated delays, and the technical slant to our juris- 
prudence which were the pronounced characteristics of the old system, and which 
to the rich man were little more than a mere annosrance, to the poor man became a 
tragedy. In fact, the science of jurisprudence, like our former currency system, failed 
to prove elastic, and the clerk, small shopkeeper, or laborer, with a just claim of 
fifty dollars, preferred rather to bear the "slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" 
than to take a turn in the mills of justice as they ground out our law in ponderous 
volume. It is to meet this situation, to adjust the practice of law to the theory of 
justice . . . that municipal courts, or people's courts, as they are sometimes known, 
have been organized, and it is an interesting feature of this new development to note that 
to-day it is the small suit which receives a prompt, ready and inexepensive decision, 
while to a great extent the large case is still involved in the meshes of legal procedure 
as operated fifty years ago. 

In the District of Columbia, the Municipal Court has solved the problem of the 
small man's litigation and has become "the poor man's court"; its jurisdiction is 
limited to cases involving not more than $500, but it has the machinery and the pro- 
cedure which, with but little alteration, might readily be applied to suits involving, say, 
not more than $1,000. 



Under its operation the majority of cases filed in this court are decided within 
two weeks after the first step has been taken, and the average cost to the litigant 
rarely exceeds about $2.25. Probably the one feature to which may be attributed 
this startling change in the cost and time of legal procedure is the simplified form 
of pleading in force in the court. Pleading, in law, is nothing more than a means 
to bring the parties in a cause to an issue; that is, to determine just what may be 
the ground upon which the plaintiff bases his claim and in what his opponent's 
defense to the same consists. A plaintiff alleges that the defendant's automobile 
ran into his delivery wagon and broke the rear wheel; the defendant states that it 
is true his automobile ran into the plaintiff's wagon, but that the accident was due 
entirely to the negligence of the plaintiff's driver. 

Here we have what is known as an issue. The questions presented are clear- 
cut: first, whether the suit is an action which is authorized by law; and second, 
if so, which party is responsible for the damage. It is to reach these questions, 
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and for this purpose only, that a system of pleading is essential. Yet the jurists 
of England, rather than adapt pleading as a means to an end, drafted rules and 
regulations for the presentment of a case, then altered, shifted, approved and con- 
demned the method of procedure thus provided, until pleading became a science 
in itself. Learned heads pondered over the change of a word or the proper punctua- 
tion of a sentence, while litigants cooled their heels in the anteroom until the 
court determined they might meet and come to a trial upon the real substance of 
a suit. England has finally emerged from these dark ages of pleading; but the 
courts of the United States, with this legacy received from the English colonists, 
are yet staggering under the weight of the burden. 

The rules of the Municipal Court require nothing more than that the plaintiff 
in stating his claim must so present it that his opponent will be able to learn the 
basis upon which it is grounded. If his claim can be itemized, the rules provide 
that such may be done, and the defendant is under no greater restriction than to 
file an answer such that the plaintiff may ascertain why the claim is contested. So 
simple are the pleadings that they are readily comprehensive to the layman. In 
fact, since possession of a law degree is not essential to practice before the Muni- 
cipal Court, not infrequently the litigant will conduct his own case where there is 
no dispute, and it is only a question of obtaining a judgment against a reluctant 
debtor. 



The effect of this comprehensive system for the trial of small cases is to pro- 
vide prompt and speedy determination of the questions involved, with a minimum 
of expense and the absence of the usual technical details which surround the upper 
courts. It is a system which is practical for every city and town in the United 
States; it is a convenience for the well-to-do and a necessity for the workingman 
and small shopkeeper. Every case instituted shows that rather than constituting 
an incentive to litigation, the Municipal Court provides a basis for the determina- 
tion of honest claims which otherwise fail of just solution. — From Justice for the Small 
Man: A Modern Municipal Court in Operation, by David A. Baer, in The Century, 
May, 1915. 



No one can read the reports of the transactions of the National and State Bar 
Association in our country without being struck with the increase in law-reform propo- 
sitions which are there found in the topics of discussion and in the subjects of papers 
read. The lawyers who conduct these discussions and prepare these papers, and 
appear in them as advocates of specific improvements in legal machinery, are, moreover, 
not the young and restless members of the bar, but the leaders of the profession, whose 
standing gives weight and authority to their advocacy. 

In this movement there is no occasion for general attacks upon the judiciary. 
The yellow press, to which a technical judge and an eloping parson are objects of equal 
interest, can be relied upon to misrepresent the actual condition of our jurisprudence 
.without assistance from sober-minded lawyers or laymen. Many of the defects 
in our law which require a remedy are judge-made, no doubt. But the idea that the 
judiciary is responsible, and solely responsible, for all our troubles in the bad work- 
ings of over-complicated law machinery is at once absurd and unjust. The courts 
of New York, for example, never devised that monster civil code, of nearly thirty- 
five hundred sections, which governs by set rules everything but the home life of the 
lawyers and judges, and prescribes with inflexible precision a mjrriad matters which 
demand neither inflexibility nor precision. The judges are not responsible for obscure 
and badly written statutes, the interpretation of which requires the full powers of 
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clairvoyants, few of whom, it must be admitted, arc upon the bench. When the legis- 
latures lay down fixed rules in statutory enactments for judges to follow, it is not 
the fault of the judge if his oath of oflSce compels him to follow where he is far 
more fit to lead. Where, for example, the statute law of a state requires the judge 
in his charge to the jury not to discuss the facts of the case, but merely to hand to 
the foreman some abstract statements of law for laymen to apply as best they may, 
it is no fault of the judge if the applications of the law made by the jury arc at 
times bizarre in the extreme. 

The spirit of law reform which is healthful, and which is likely to effect results, 
must be one whose motive is not the placing of blame upon some scapegoat — jurist or 
legislator— but rather the correction of defects in machinery, however occasioned, 
and the evolution of a better system of justice. 

The folly of a system which permits a litigant to require a re-trial of the whole 
case, as though the first trial had never occurred, simply because the defeated party 
desires it, and without any proof whatever that any error or injustice was committed in 
the first trial, seems too patent for discussion. It is all the worse when this method 
of duplicate trials applies to the small claims of the poor for wages and the like, and 
puts the poor litigant to the delay and expense of two trials before he can hope to 
get his rights. This is the case in Pennsylvania to-day. A claim under a hundred 
dollars goes to trial first before a magistrate. After his decision the defeated party 
may appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, and the whole case then is re-tried as 
though the first trial had never taken place. The delay and the expense of these trials 
are a burden on the honest creditor, and afford every possible opportunity for dis- 
honesty and "beating" by debtors. By these re-trial methods, a solvent defendant who 
owes a hundred dollars or less in Philadelphia can put off payment if he wishes for two 
or three years. 

Another and more general form of legal interminableness is of a different land. 
It is caused by the re-trial of the same case over and over again, following reversals 
in appellate courts for "error", the effect of each reversal being to send the case bade 
where it started, to be gone over ag^in, the witnesses being re-assembled in court 
and re-examined as if no trial had ever been held. 

Over a year ago the writer listened to a lawyer arguing an appeal in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court in New York. It was a very uninteresting law-suit 
about the title to a small plot of land in the city. At the close of his argument, the 
lawyer said, 'This case has been tried three times in the lower court by juries, has 
been heard. on appeal in this court twice, and once in the Court of Appeals. The ex- 
penses of the litigation already have absorbed the value of this property in dispute. If 
there be some way which the court can find for deciding finally this dispute here in 
this court, without requiring it to be tried over again, it will be a blessing to all 
concerned." 

This blessing the court found itself unable to confer, and six months later the 
case again was on the first round of the judicial ladder for a new trial in the lower 
court ; and recently it has been once more decided in the Appellate Court, and is now 
on its weary way to the Court of Appeals. This is hardly an exceptional case. Indctcr- 
minableness in one form or another is a characteristic of our judicial method. 



The weak spot in the American judicial system is in the so-called lower courts: 
This is true because the public has an exaggerated opinion of the importance of tiiosc 
tribunals where the judges sit in robes and austere dignity, and uphold the constitution, 
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and write long and learned opinions which are printed in law books and sometimes pul>- 
lished in newspapers. It is the weak spot because, through an indifference generated 
by this mistaken opinion, the public so often permits the election to the lower ranks of the 
judiciary of political henchmen and semi-incompetents, in the complacent belief, shared 
by many lawyers, that all will be well so long as these dignified upper courts remain 
to right, at least temporarily, the wrongs of the man with a purse long enough to get 
there. It is the weak spot because the appelate courts, in a meddlesome over-develop- 
ment of their own functions, tend to hamper and confuse the trial judge in his work by 
multiplying technical trifles to govern his conduct. 

The undue subordination of the trial judge lies at the basis of the interminable- 
ness of litigation. The complaint is made often that commercial litigation has largely 
disappeared from our courts. Why should there be any? If simple accident cases, 
through technical slips and procedure, can be ordered re-trial three or four times, what 
chance have complicated commercial causes, involving difficult questions of law or 
fact, of reaching final termination with an3rthing like promptness? Commercial litiga- 
tion will not return to the courts solely by shortening the delay in getting to trial. The 
business man wants to know when he is likely to get out of court, and lacking any 
reasonable assurances on that score will settle his grievances or charge them up to 
profit and loss. 

Interminableness is the great defect of civil justice in America. It is a defect which 
must be removed if the courts arc to perform their proper functions. Justice at first 
hand is what the honest litigant wants. It is the only kind many suitors can afford. 
The causes which make our first-hand justice uncertain or ineffectual must be removed. 
The right of appeal must cease to be the means of denying and delaying justice. Com- 
plicated and inflexible codes of procedure must be made simple. The Latin maxim 
which Blackstone knew, and which modem American law has forgotten, must be ag^in 
recognized and its validity restored: "Interest rci publicae ut sit finis litium." (It is to 
the advantage of the state that there should be an end to litigation). From Treadmill 
Justice, by George W. Alger, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1909. 
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LESSONS FOR 1916-17 

The world is my country; to do good is my religion." 



October. — Citizenship. 

I. The Purpose of Citizenship, 
a The Voters. 

15. The Offices— Federal, State, Munici- 
pal. 

22. The Candidates— As They Have 
Been. 

29. The Candidate^As they Should Be. 

November. — Town and City Gov- 
ernment. 

5. How Municipal Government Came 
to Be. 

12. The Necessity for Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 

19. Various Forms of Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 

26. What Municipal Government May 
Do. 

December. — City and State Police. 

3. History of City and State Police. 
10. Their Necessity— Difference Be- 
tween City and Country. 

17. The Police as a Social Force. 

24. Policemen and Policewoqien. 

31. Police Department and the Social 
Problem. 

January. — State Government. 

7. History of State Government in 
Europe. 

14. History of State Government in the 
United States. 

21. Necessity and Function. 

28. Forms — Republics and Monarchies. 

February. — National Government. 

4. History of National Government in 
Europe. 

II. Function of National Government in 
Europe. 

18. History of National Government in 
the United States. 

25. Function of National Government in 
the United States. 

March. — International Relations. 

4. Meaning of Internationalism. 

11. Influence of Labor on International- 
ism. 

18. Increasing Necessity for Larger 
World Relations. 

25. Opportunity for a New Interna- 
tionalism. 



April.— Missions and Social Service. 

1. The Old Conception of Missions 

and the New. 
8. Present Conditions in Missionary 

Fields. 
15. Increasing Need of Social Service. 
22. Social Service Agencies. 
29. Different Forms of Social Service. 

May. — Commerce. 

6. Basis of Commerce. 

13. Growth of Commerce. 

20. Civilizing Influence of Commerce. 

27. Socializing Influence of Commerct. 

June. — Manufactures. 

3. Conditions. 

10. Extension in the United States. 
17. Extension in Europe. 
24. Socialization— Occupational Stand- 
ards. 

July. — Recreation. 

1. Do We Need To Play 

8. Education Through Recreation. 

15. Recreation as a Spiritualizing Force. 

22. Recreation as Re-creation. 

29. Recreation — Commercial, Municipal, 
Private. 



August. — Education, and 

Guidance. 

5. The Welfare Responsibility of Ac 
School. 

12. Thie Public School. 

19. The Sunday School. 

26. The Summer and Vacation Scho<^ 

September.— Work. 

2. Work— Manual and Mental 

9. Psychology of Work. 
16. Work as Education. 
23. Work as Liberation. 
30. Work as Socialization. 
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INDUSTRIAL PEACE 



The phrase *Iabor problem' is modern. 
The discontent which created the phrase is 
ancient and universal. Wherever the 
growth of wealth has given one group 
power to employ the service of another 
group, jealousy and unrest have existed. 
One form of contract has superseded 
another, yet no solution of the problem 
has been reached. Insurrection in the 
days of slavery, revolts among peasants, 
were frequent before the development of 
the wage system and were the forerun- 
ners of the present organized strikes. 

The ancient method of dealing with 
labor troubles was drastic and unreason- 
ing. We may take the story of the 
Israelites in bondage in Egypt as an ex- 
ample. When Pharaoh learned of the dis- 
content of the Hebrew people he pro- 
posed to increase their tasks. Discontent, 
according to Pharaoh's interpretation, was 
the result of idleness — the remedy, greater 
service. The rebellious Hebrews were set 
to build the cities of Pithon and Rameses, 
and they were required to gather straw 
for making the same tale of bricks. The 
unhappy people would not have been able 
to escape this hard bondage had not 
one of their number, who had received 
special advantages, been raised up to act 
as their deliverer. This point in the ancient 
story is significant. 

The labor problem is becoming more and 
more serious, and unless some solution is 
reached dire consequences will result. The 
'preparedness' which we need is not against 
a foreign foe: the danger is in our indus- 
trial life. 

To-day every civilized country is study- 
ing the relation of employer and employed. 
Employers are learning that the welfare of 
their workmen is not only a responsibility 
which must be assumed, but that the im- 
provement of the men's physical condition 
is a wise business investment. Organized 
labor and philanthropy have secured legis- 
lation which restricts the hours of labor 
and compels the employer to indemnify 
the worker for injuries not caused by mis- 
conduct. These, and other benevolent 



forces, are seeking the uplift and happiness 
of the working people. They do not, how- 
ever, meet the real issue. Hostilities may 
be delayed by methods of conciliation, but 
a true and lasting peace will come only 
in a new industrial life. The discontent 
of the past and the present has been and 
still is due to an unjust distribution of 
the products of labor. 

It is obvious that wages have advanced 
in the last thirty years. It is obvious, too, 
that the industcial worker lives more com- 
fortably and has more luxuries than for- 
merly. Why, then, this discontent? The 
fact remains that, notwithstanding the in- 
crease in wage among a large part of our 
population, the bread-winner can not earn 
enough to support his family, and his earn- 
ings must be supplemented by those of 
his wife and children. Still more deplor- 
able thaai the poverty from inadequate 
wage is the poverty of the unemployed. It 
has been the general opinion that the job- 
less man was one who would not work. 
The great European war has refuted that 
theory. The exodus to the army has given 
positions of service to those who were 
formerly unemployed. Men who were idle 
in 1914 are employed in 1916. This sug- 
gests that unemployment is the fault of 
our social order and not of inefficiency. 
What the laborer demands is fair play and 
an opportunity to make the best of him- 
self. 

But is not the laborer free? No, not 
while he must individually, pit himself 
against corporate capital. Modern industry 
makes self-advancement difficult. It is true 
that many of our financiers have risen 
from the ranks, yet the rule is that the 
workman must always remain in the po- 
sition in which he was born. Against the 
tyranny of capital, workingmen have been 
obliged to form themselves into a defen- 
sive alliance. The trade union, while organ- 
ized and carried on for the benefit of the 
worker, ignores his personal freedom as 
completely as does corporate capital. While 
working for his ultimate good, organized 
labor temporarily places upon the wage 
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earner a heavy burden. The 'strike' is the 
only weapon of offense and defense. It 
operates to the loss alike of the employer 
and the employed. Between the two forces 
what becomes of the freedom of the in- 
dividual? 

The animus of the labor problem is, 
then, industrial democracy. It is indi- 
vidualism against collectivism. Profit 
sharing, which has been tried with marked 
success in various countries, is a step in 
this direction — but only a step. The goal 
of the labor movement is a share in the 
management of the business which the 
laborer's hands must build. The laboring 
man will not be a machine operated by a 



despotic force. He is a human being moved 
by the same desires and aspirations as move 
the employer. He asks for education, re- 
sponsibility, a voice in the control of busi- 
ness. Democracy in business is the same 
as democracy in politics: it is representa- 
tive government. Corporate business, like 
religious bodies and political institutions, 
must recognize the sacredness of the in- 
dividual. We can have no lasting peace in 
government or in international relations 
which is not founded on mutual respect, 
good will and justice. The same law ob- 
tains in industrial life. Labor troubles 
will continue until society is readjusted on 
the basis of freedom and rightness. 

Helen G. Ecob. 
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September 3rd. — Meaning and His- 
tory of Profit Sharing. 

Scriptural Lesson : The three principles 
which enter into this problem arc formu- 
lated in the Bible. First of all, we have 
the statement in Prov. 14 : 23 that in all 
labor there is profit. In other words, all 
labor intelligently directed produces some- 
thing useful to man. Whenever that is not 
the case, a man may be said to toil. This 
establishes the principle of the usefulness 
of labor. In Eccles. 5:9 we read : 
"Moreover, the profit of the earth is for 
all; the king himself is served by the 
field.'* Every one depends on labor and 
its produce, not excluding the most power- 
ful and exalted men. But as every one 
depends on labor, the produce should be 
divided so that each may live, since "the 
profit is for all". Slavery and exploitation 
are condemned by implication. This means 
the necessity of work for everybody, and 
the right to live decently by one's labor. 

These three principles — dependence on 
labor, the necessity of it, and the right to 
live by it — are generally acknowledged. 
The difficulty arises when the question of 
division of the produce of labor is raised. 
What constitutes decent living, and how 
great a share should each — the captain 



ot industry and the knight of labor — ^have 
in order to live decently? This is a world- 
old problem and is infinitely complex. Al- 
most innumerable solutions have been 
offered — slavery, subjugation, exploitation, 
paying of wages, productive co-operation, 
bonuses, and profit sharing. With the es- 
tablishment of the principle of political 
liberty, legal exploitation became impos- 
sible, and with the introduction of ma- 
chinery and the increase of production 
through it, the problem of distribution be- 
comes ever more pressing. The different 
methods of distribution are simply so many 
attempts to solve this problem on a basis 
of justice and economic fairness. Just 
what these terms mean in concrete form 
is the crux of the whole problem. The 
employer recognizes the advisability of hav- 
ing his men live well; but how much 
money is necessary to bring this about 
is always a difficult question. Profit shar- 
ing is simply one of the many attempts 
to answer it in a practical manner. 

Definition, Origin, and Motives: This 
system of industrial remuneration may be 
defined as the division of realized profits 
among the capitalist, the employer, and 
the employee, in addition to regular inter- 
est, salary, and wages. Its advocates claim 
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that it is the most equitable and generally 
satisfactory method of remunerating the 
three industrial agents (Profit Sharing, 
by N. P. Gilman, p. 412). Whatever its 
forms may be, the system always implies 
a voluntary agreement, according to which 
the employee receives a share, fixed before- 
hand, in the profits of the business. 

Profit sharing owes its inception partly 
to humanitarian and partly to economic 
desires. With the passing of the older 
systems of remuneration, slavery, and 
serfdom, and the coming in of the wage 
systetn and competition, many employers 
felt that there was no adequate way of 
encouraging the initiative of the workers 
and keeping them contented. They recog- 
nized that in a large plant it was impossible 
to reward individual merit except by pro- 
motion and unless it was exceptional. The 
Stifling of initiative has two important 
effects, one social, the other economic. 
The social effect meant the stultifying of 
the individual and his consequent deter- 
ioration. Employers with a social conscious- 
ness regarded this as a loss to the com- 
munity as a whole. Other employers cared 
but little for these social effects, but they 
soon began to realize that a man without 
hope and initiative is a poor employee and, 
if dull and half -starved,' or filled with 
malice toward the employer, may destroy 
much material, or damage machinery with- 
out being detected. Thus either the human- 
itarian or the economic motive operated as 
an incentive toward introducing profit 
sharing as a means to attain one or both of 
these ends. 

Another motive may, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, have tended in this direction. The 
rise of socialism, communism, and anarch- 
ism suggested to every thinking man that 
the present system of property ownership 
was widely attacked, and might, with the 
rapid spread of these doctrines, under- 
mine the very foundation of society. 
There seems to be something of this sub- 
conscious anxiety in the words of Leclaire 
— ^the father of profit sharing — when, in 
1848, as a candidate for the Constituent 
Assembly, he addressed these words to the 
electors: "This is what we can do with- 
out touching any one's property; this is 



what I have practised for six years; I 
have found my profit in it, and others also." 

History: Profit sharing is intimately 
connected with Edm6 Jean Leclaire, born 
in 1801, died in 1872. On arriving penni- 
less in Paris at the age of 17, he became 
an apprentice and journeyman house 
painter, and in 1827 set up on his own 
account. His first great success came in 
1834, when he was chosen to paint the 
Bank of Paris, and soon after he was 
employed on other large buildings. His 
humanitarian interest in his workmen early 
manifested itself in experiments to avoid 
the use of poisonous white lead. His 
economic interest in his men was shown as 
early as 1829 when, after clearing 6,000 
francs in a large contract, he raised the 
pay of his men from the usual four francs 
a day to five. Two successes — the discovery 
of a substitute for white lead and the 
increase of profits through raise of pay — 
led him to think more seriously of the 
welfare of his employees. He established 
a mutual aid society for them in 1838, and 
found it a powerful means of moralization. 
His plans went further, however, and he 
sought some way of providing for his 
men in their old age and of a continuance 
of his benevolence in case of change of 
ownership. So he began to study the 
plans of reformers and economists, but 
only became confused by the multitude 
and variety of proposed schemes. In 1840 
he favored the previously-suggested plan 
of a friend, Fregier, to have his men share 
in the profits of the business. For two 
years he thought the matter over, and 
cautiously introduced the system in 1842. 

His reasoning so well sets forth his mo- 
tives that a few words may be said about 
it. Are there not moral qualities in the 
workman to which the wage system appeals 
hardly at all, because it omits the inspir- 
ing word *'profit" from the workman's vo- 
cabulary? Does the wage system not kill 
zeal, ambition, and persistence, because 
under it there is but little hope of im- 
proving one's condition? Would not the 
sharing of profits increase the profits of 
business by increasing the quantity and 
quality of the output, by promoting care 
of implements and economy of materials? 
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Would not labor difficulties and the cost 
of superintendence be diminished? 

Like all reforms, this one was greeted 
with suspicion and in some cases with 
derision. But when at the end of the year 
Leclaire divided 12,266 francs among forty- 
four workers — about $50 on an average 
to every man — they ceased to laugh, and 
when the shares in profits continued, they 
became convinced that Leclaire meant well 
by them. He stated in 1848 that he had 
distributed in six years 112,588 francs 
among 85 workers. The year before his 
death the firm divided $10,000 among about 
600 men. 

In 1853 Alfred Defoumaux, who had 
grown up in the business, became a partner 
at Leclaire's invitation. He was filled with 
the spirit of his former employer, and the 
work was continued. A Mutual Aid So- 
ciety was supported entirely by the firm, 
retiring pensions were established, and the 
Society became, after incorporation in 1863, 
a perpetual sleeping partner, with limited 
liability, of the firm of Leclaire et Cie. 
The Society had accumulated over 116,000 
francs at the time of its incorporation; 
100,000 francs of this was invested in the 
firm at five per cent interest ; as a sleeping 
partner it received twenty per cent of the 
net profits, while thirty per cent was dis- 
tributed among the workmen as a bonus 
calculated on wages. Leclaire withdrew 
from the firm in 1865, and after a re- 
vision in 1869, a resolution was passed that 
apprentices and auxiliary workmen, " even 
transient ones, should share in the bonus. 
All these benefits to the workmen did not 
interfere with the prosperity of the firm; 
Leclaire left a fortune at his death of 
1,200,000 francs, attributing his fortune 
largely to the system of participation. 

The workmen are now practically in con- 
trol, since twenty-five per cent of the 
profits goes to the two partners, plus 1,200 
francs salary for each; twenty-five per 
cent to the Society, and fifty per cent to 
the working force in proportion to wages 
and number of hours of work. The name 
of the firm has been changed to Brugniot, 
Cros et Cie., but the principles have re- 
mained the same. The workman of this 
firm receives the highest wages paid in his 
craft in Paris ; a year's bonus varying from 



twelve to twenty-four per cent of his 
wages; in case of sickness five francs a 
day; in case of permanent disability a life 
pension of $300, and he may avail himself 
of this pension at the age of fifty after 
twenty years of service. Widows of mem- 
bers of the select workmen, or "nucleus", 
receive a pension of $150, and children, un- 
til their majority, likewise. Widows or 
orphans also receive a life insurance of 
1,000 francs and a sum to cover funeral 
expenses. 

A few words must be said about the 
noyau or nucleus. It consists of the salaried 
staff of about 60, and about 140 work- 
ingmen, who form a sort of preferred 
employees, leaving approximately 1,000 
workers in the unpreferred class. Mem- 
bership in the nucleus depends on five 
years' service, skill in work, good moral 
characteiS and educational qualifications.* 
Its members are, as a rule, between the 
ages of twenty-five and forty. They have 
a first claim to work in hard times, elect 
an active partner to the firm on occasion, 
supply men for vacancies in the clerical 
force, elect eight members to the committee 
of conciliation, select the foreman from a 
list submitted by the managers each year, 
exercise an unofficial but strong moral in- 
fluence upon the other workers, and control 
the funds (about $750,000) of the Mutual 
Aid Society. 



September 10th. — Forms and Extent 

of Profit Sharing. 

Economic Advantages: Profit sharing 
for humanitarian reasons may be introduced 
anywhere, because its direct object is the 
benefit of the workers, not necessarily in- 
creased profits. If economic reasons are 
dominant and the system is to serve as an 
incentive to greater production, profit shar- 
ing is of particular value (1) where indi- 
vidual efficiency can not yet be measured 
exactly; (2) where much work is done 
away from supervision; (3) where long- 
evity of service is necessary to preserve 
quality of product, or to guard trade se- 
crets ; or (4) where a supplement to wage- 
payment systems is needed as an incentive 
not only to individual efficiency but in 
order to minimize plant waste. 
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According to the different purposes which 
a man has in view, the system of profit 
sharing he prefers must necessarily differ 
from that of others. 

Examples of Profit Sharing: The 
Proctor & Gamble Company, soap manufac- 
turers at Ivorydale, Ohio, has to work its 
entire force as one big gang. They use 
huge vats, three stories high, containing 
275,000 pounds of material, which are kept 
constantly boiling for seven days. It is 
obviously impossible to measure the con- 
tributions of all the shifts and workmen in 
the making of one of these vats of soap. 
They have, consequently, inaugurated a 
Stock-sharing scheme in order to promote 
a general spirit of loyalty and interest in 
the business. They pick intelligent and 
conscientious men and reward them with a 
share in the profits of the company. 

The painter's trade is one in which 
supervision must of necessity be lax, be- 
cause the work is done away from the 
shop in small groups. Leclaire found that 
he often had to send a foreman along with 
two or three men to keep them from idling. 
The sharing of profits changed this ex- 
pensive system of supervision and encour- 
aged diligence and industry. 

It costs money to break in new men — 
in some businesses where longevity of ser- 
vice is essential, all the way from $25 to ' 
$200 per man. The Gulf Bag Company of 
New Orleans, La., encourages long service 
by ranging the cash bonuses from two per 
cent at the end of one year to twenty per 
cent at tht end of ten years. In chemical 
manufacturing plants where secret proces- 
ses are often the chief asset and where 
only the older employees can be trusted 
with them, it is essential that these men 
should be kept from going to rival con- 
cerns. Accordingly, most large plants of 
this kind have inaugurated either cash or 
stock bonuses varying according to length 
of service. A speedy worker may calculate 
his chances nicely for increasing, his profits 
as he increases scrap. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that he should have an incentive 
to increase not only his own income but 
that of his employers by eliminating waste. 
This is especially the case where materials 
are costly. Several manufacturing chem- 



ists, and the Eastman Kodak Company, 
have arranged either for cash bonuses or 
for sharing stocks with this purpose in 
view. 

Types of Profit Sharing: In order to 
meet these different needs, three principal 
types of profit sharing have been developed. 
(1) The percentage of profit plan, under 
which the employer agrees to pay to his 
employees a certain percentage, fixed in ad- 
vance, of the profits of the business. (2) 
Special distributions of gratuities, accord- 
ing to which the employer voluntarily makes 
contributions to the workers' income in a 
viariety of forms, ranging from discounts 
on supplies purchased to cash bonuses paid 
usually at the end of the year. (3) Stock 
ownership plan, under which the worker 
purchases stock in the corporation, pays for 
it in instalments, and receives in addition 
to the regular dividends a bonus of so many 
dollars per share as a reward for not dis- 
posing of the stock or for not leaving the 
company's employ for fixed periods of 
time. (4) A combination of the various 
plans mentioned, in one and the same plant, 
either by having one group of employees 
come under one plan while another is 
dealt with under a different plan, or by 
having the same emjJloyees treated accord- 
ing to two or three plans. A brief descrip- 
tion of one case under each of these heads 
will illustrate the points. 

The Eastman Kodak Company paid dur- 
ing 1911, 1912 and 1913 on an average 10.5 
per cent to workers, according to what it 
calls a wage dividend plan. A wage earner 
of five years' standing gets the full amount 
of that, since 10.5 divided by five is 2.1. 
If his wages are $15 a week, he will re- 
ceive $81.90 — an amount equal to five and 
one-half weeks* wages. If he has worked 
four years, he will receive $65.52, and so 
on down to one year, in which case he 
will get $16.38. The dividend is propor- 
tional to wages and length of service. 

The Crane Company of Chicago makes a 
cash distribution to its employees at Christ- 
mas. It is based upon the profits of 
the year, is not guaranteed, but the actual 
amount has been at the rate of 10 per 
cent on wages during the last thirteen 
years, and involved an expenditure of 
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about $700,000 to approximately 10,000 em- 
ployees in 1915. Every worker of one 
month's standing participates, and length 
of service is not considered. Officials and 
those employees who hold stock are not en- 
titled to participation. 

The United States Steel Corporation in- 
augurated its stock-sharing plan in 1903. 
The company acts as purchasing agent for 
the employees, who may subscribe to stock 
in a fixed ratio, the relative proportion be- 
ing higher for the earners of low wages. 
The stock is bought at current prices, and 
is paid for in monthly instalments. A 
workman is not permitted to pay more 
than 25 per cent of his monthly earnings 
for stock. The company adds to the stock 
purchased a bonus or premium during the 
first five years, or five dollars a year for 
each share. If a subscription is not paid, 
the employee may cancel it, receiving back 
his money with five per cent interest on 
it but no premium, which is paid only to 
the employees who pay for stock, retain it, 
and remain in the employ of the company. 
Forfeited premiums go into the general 
premium fund. At present 50,000 employees 
hold about 150,000 shares of stock. 

In January, 1914, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Detroit ani\ounced an exceptional 
plan for profit sharing, although it is in 
reality a raise of wages above a certain 
minimum. With an eight-hour day the plan 
is intended to raise the income of the shop 
workers by an increase of wages through 
profit sharing. For instance, if a man was 
paid 80 cents per hour he received 7.5 
cents profit per hour, making his daily in- 
come $7.00; if 54 cents, the profit is 21 
cents, making a $6.00 income; if 34 cents, 
the profit is 28.5 and the income $5.00 a 
day. This profit is paid as a wage when it 
is earned, except that an employee must 
have been with the company for six months 
continuously before being eligible to par- 
ticipation. There are three other qualifica- 
tions to eligibility. (1) A man must be 
married and take good care of his family; 
(2) or if single he must be twenty-two 
years of age and of thrifty habits; (3) if 
under twenty-two years of age he must 
prove that some near kin is dependent on 
him, living in the United States. Girls are 
eligible only when they are the sole support 



of some close blood relation. 

Extent of Profit Sharing: There were 
before the present war about 125 profit- 
sharing firms in France, the most important 
of which are the department store of Bon 
Marche, employing 3,000 persons and doing 
a business of approximately $30,000,000 a 
year; the great Godin foundries at Guise, 
with a capital of 6,000,000 francs. In Eng- 
land there were about eighty-five firms, 
the most important of which are the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company of London and 
the engineering firm of W. G. Armstrong, 
Whiteworth & Company. In the United 
States there are less than one hundred 
profit-sharing firms, althotigh many at- 
tempts have been made to popularize the 
system. 



September 1 7th. — The Working- 
man's Gain. 

The workingman's gain in profit sharing 
should not be measured merely in terms of 
money, but in other less tangible values. 
According to Pearson's Magasxne (March, 
1915,) about $10,000,000 are given away 
annually in profits by Henry Ford's com- 
pany. The South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, London, in 1906 divided among ap- 
proximately 5,000 employees £43,962, pay- 
ing on an average 9.75 per cent on the 
wages in profit sharing; and distributed 
from 1889 to 1906, on £309,000 worth of 
stock owned by employees, the large sum 
of £345,214. 

Some astonishing reports come from the 
Ford Motor Works. After a little over two 
years of operation, the bank deposits of 
the employees — about 29,000 in number — 
have increased $4,972,518; the average in- 
dividual deposit has leaped from $62.12 to 
nearly $204. Two years ago the employees 
were buying homes worth $3,282,331; now 
they are buying them to the amount of 
$21,787,493. Then 2,572 Ford employees 
carried life insurance, the policies having a 
value of- $2,471,663; now 17,116 have pro- 
tected their dependents by insurance which 
shows a total of $14,822,916. It is interest- 
ing to note that the races — sixty-two na- 
tionalities are represented in the works — 
which have not been reputed to be thrifty 
show high individual deposits. The 
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amounts in the savings' banks averaged for 
individuals of different nationalities as fol- 
lows: Americans, $204; English, $277; 
Scotch, $275; Irish, $343; Germans, $348; 
Canadians, $241; Hungarians, $563; Poles, 
$459 ; Italians, $355 ; Austrians, $697 ; Jews, 
$641; Armenians, $796; Turks, $821. To 
make these figures of real value we should 
know how many of each race are employed. 
Large numbers would probably tend to pull 
the average down, small numbers to push 
it up, so that the average amount, standing 
alone, is hardly a fair criterion. The 
figures are, nevertheless, eloquent of the 
improvement of the workers' material con- 
dition. Since Mr. Ford insists on certain 
moral qualities — for instance, sobriety, 
regularity, devotion to family — ^the pre- 
sumption is strong that the employees have 
advanced along these lines, too, and have 
become better individuals and citizens. 
Proof of this improvement is the fact that 
about $8,000, which had been fraudulently 
obtained at the beginning by employees 
misrepresenting their condition, was paid 
back to the company. 

Advantages to the Workman: This 
case has been cited in full to show the 
wide effect of an advance in income. There 
is perhaps nothing more deadly in its 
effects upon man than a long period of 
approximation to the point of starvation. 
Add to this an utter lack of hope of im- 
proving one's condition, and you have the 
picture of a man who will either lose all 
self-respect and become a pauper, or revolt 
and become a criminal. The psychology of 
both these classes is, as a rule, explained 
on the basis indicated. 

Another gain which the worker makes 
through profit sharing is that of a broader 
mental horizon. He comes to look upon 
his employer as human, and interests him- 
self in the business not merely from the 
point of view of wages. He learns some- 
thing of the complexity of a large under- 
taking and begins to understand that an em- 
ployer can not always do as he pleases, 
that he depends for the success of his 
business upon factors and conditions over 
which he is not always master. This brings 
about a better understanding between the 
two. 



A still further gain is the lesson of co- 
operation with others. If the size of the 
profit does not depend upon one's indi- 
vidual efficiency alone, but on that of 
others, a man soon learns that he must live 
and work on good terms with others. The 
success of Leclaire was due largely to this 
fact. The men who constitute the "nucleus" 
recognize that the good-will of the men 
for one another and their willing co-opera- 
tion with one another are important items 
in success. 

A factor of the highest importance is 
the preservation of the ambition and the 
initiative of the more capable men. In these 
days of big business many a man becomes 
an employee who formerly would have been 
either working for himself or an employer 
on a small scale. Increased wages may be 
a proper incentive for these men in many 
cases, but their sense of manhood is bet- 
ter satisfied by being made to feel that they 
are in some way responsible for the run- 
ning of the plant. James A. Farrell, the 
President of the United States' Steel Cor- 
poration, says about this aspect of the prob- 
lem that it was helpful not only to the men 
but to the company. 

"Before last year's annual meeting the 
stockholders in many of the plants elected 
representatives to go to the meeting. They 
did this entirely of their own volition and 
not through any prompting on the part of 
the officers; the officers did not know of 
the movement until the representatives 
were elected. These men, their expenses 
being paid by their constituents, attended 
the' meeting, and many of them spoke from 
the workingmen's point of view. They en- 
tered actively into the • deliberations and 
made many valuable suggestions. Nothing 
could be finer than the effect of this 
mingling of the workers in the field with 
the more or less absentee stockholders. 
The exchange of ideas was infinitely help- 
ful." (System, March, 1916.) 

A final item may be mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Leclaire's scheme the "nucleus" has 
several times elected a partner to the firm, 
and has the right to elect the foreman or 
manager from a list submitted by the part- 
ners; the clerical force is also recruited 
from these men. These provisions give the 
workers a fair control in the management; 
they have to assume constant responsibil- 
ities, and select from among themselves 
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the one most capable. If they fail to make 
a wise choice, either through negligence or 
through favoritism, they are the immediate 
sufferers. The last fact is likely to force 
every man to try to get an objective or im- 
partial judgment. But that is exactly what 
is needed in business — a weighing and bal- 
ancing of facts without fear or favor. 
There is no doubt that the great and con- 
tinued success of Leclaire's scheme is due 
to its ability to awaken responsibility and 
develop initiative. The almost innumerable 
profit-sharing plans which have failed 
somehow omitted making provision for this. 
They were usually dominated by a strong 
personality who administered the scheme in 
a paternalistic manner. The workers re- 
ceived greater financial returns, but were 
otherwise left just where Acy were before. 
Their character had not broadened, and 
their talent had been left undeveloped. The 
profit-sharing plan which omits this human 
quality may succeed temporarily, but will 
fail ultimately. Paternalism is a good 
thing for minors, but has no place with 
intdligent adults. Mr. Ford's company- 
producing a uniform t3rpe of machine — does 
not need highly skilled mechanics, but 
only men who, with a little training, can 
run off a particular part through the pre- 
scribed form. There is no development of 
skill and independence, although there are 
many attempts to improve the morals of 
the employees. The docility of the men is 
due to their low mental calibre, hence the 
larger individual savings of Turks and 
Armenians over those of Scotch and 
Americans. These two nationalities produce 
better mechanics of a more independent 
character, who find employment in other 
automobile factories in Detroit at higher 
wages than the highest— $7 per day— Mr. 
Ford pays. Variety of work develops them. 



September 24th. — Possibilities and 
Impossibilities of Profit Sharing. 

From the account given, it is apparent 
that profit sharing is more successful in 
Europe than in the United States. The 
reasons are racial and social. In France 
and in England— the most successful coun- 



tries in this respect — ^the population is uni- 
formly of one race; the workers know 
each other well and have often grown up 
in the same neighborhood; their tastes and 
interests are similar. It is comparatively 
easy for them to get together and agree 
on a plan proposed by their employer. In 
America the problem is entirely different 
The sixty-two nationalities in Ae Ford fac- 
tories can not be made to agree so readily; 
racial antipathies and differences iii stand- 
ards of living militate against that Other 
factories may have fewer races represented 
among their . employees ; the variety is, 
however, alwa3rs sufficiently great Sooner 
or later the man of low intelligence bat 
strong antipathies will imagine that he is 
working for the members of another race. 
He will stir up trouble — this has often hap- 
pened — among his own friends, they will 
begin to become negligent, profits will go 
down, and the plan has to be given up. 
Many American firms, less paternalistic 
than is Henry Ford, have had to abandon 
profit sharing for that reason. 

The social causes are, perhaps, even 
more important. The English have been 
accustomed to self-help, and have learned 
to group together for the protection of 
their interests. They are as a rule well- 
educated, and are accustomed to parlia- 
mentary procedure and deliberation. In 
France the average worker is satisfied to do 
well in his trade and rarely aspires toward 
a higher position. All this is different in 
America. The spirit of self-help has in 
many cases become extreme individualism 
and independence — qualities which make 
a man chafe under the restraint of the 
profit-sharing system with its demand for 
long employment with the same firm. The 
American of Anglo-Saxon ancestry has 
confidence in his ability to manage things 
/or himself. He rarely, if ever, expects 
to remain a workingman, and endeavors 
to prepare himself for something else. 
Hence most profit-sharing plans have 
failed where workers of this type were 
dominant. Nearly all the successful 
schemes have been in plants in which the 
foreign element predominates, since it is 
more docile and more readily influenced by- 
immediate money returns. It is, perhaps. 
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characteristic that many ammunition manu- 
facturers are at present granting either 
large increases in wages or offering profit- 
sharing schemes in order to keep the alle- 
giance of these workers. These racial and 
social characteristics can not be wiped out 
in one generation. 

Profit sharing may not be an ideal plan 
for the solution of industrial labor prob- 
lems. Starting, however, from conditions 
as they aref it has proved a great success 
in many cases, has eliminated friction, 
made the worker contented, and proved 
profitable both for employer and employee. 
It has been tried in eve'ry form of enter- 
prise — from manufacturing chemistry to 
shoe-making, from street cars to gas work 
— and has succeeded where racial and social 
conditions were favorable. 

The system is, however, unable to accom- 
plish some things. The mortality of most 
firms both in the commercial and the manu- 
facturing lines is exceedingly large^ and 
bankruptcies are frequent. This means that 
many firms are not lying awake nights try- 
ing to find out the best way to divide 
profits among their employees, but rather 
how to make enough to live and pay cur- 
rent wages. It is obviously impossible to 
ask a firm to introduce any kind of profit 
sharing when there are no profits to be 
divided. And the large majority of firms 
fall into this class, and, consequently, the 
large majority of employees. 

If there are profits to be divided, there 
are several dangers threatening the worker. 
In case he receives a bonus at Christ- 
mas, he plans his expenditures in regard 
to it. Bonuses do, however, vary from 



year to year, and disappointment is likely 
to result if they are smaller than was 
expected. If they are paid in the form of 
higher wages, the improvident worker will, 
unless closely supervised in his private life 
(as by the Ford Motor Company), spend 
them as readily as he does the smaller in- 
come. If stock is offered to the employees, 
no matter how easy the terms may be, the 
rank and file is as a rule unable to acquire 
enough of it to prove of much benefit: 
only the higher-paid men and those on 
salary can buy a fair number of shares, 
and even these not a sufficient number to 
have any influence on the management. 

It has been urged that where profit shar- 
ing is practised wages are lower than the 
prevailing union wage, and the worker is 
worse off with his profits than a union man 
without them. This is sometimes true. 
Labor unions claim that profit sharing 
estranges the worker from his class and 
ties him to a particular employer, thus 
restoring in effect the conditions of feudal- 
ism. The worker is under obligation to his 
employer who gives of his bounty, not as 
a matter of right, but as a favor. This is 
un-American, and tends to undermine 
manhood. 

To sum up! Profit sharing is a step in 
the right direction. Its social benefits de- 
pend, however, on the permanence of the 
scheme, on the ability of the employer, and 
on the education of the worker. It has 
proved a success chiefly where the work 
done is comparatively simple, and where 
the workers are either of the same race 
and social standing, or where they are 
sufficiently docile to accept paternalism. 



THE FUTURE OF PROFIT SHARING 

By Roger W. Babson 

President of The Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

What any man thinks about profit sharing depends upon his point of view, and 
his point of view depends upon his experience and environment. A good many people 
in the United States regard profit sharing as a rosy and somewhat idealistic dream. 
Others look upon it as good theory, but very bad practice. Still others will tell you 
that it has been tried and has failed. There are not wanting those who will declare 
that it has been tried and has succeeded. Organized labor leaders are a unit in oppos- 
ing it. At the same time there is a growing number of business enterprises which 
arc introducing it and are finding it successful. It is time that the air was cleared. 

Profit sharing is not new. Any one wha wishes to go into the history of the 
movement will be able to trace its progress in industries over a Century oW in Europe. 
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In this country its use goes back over half a century. Its success or its failure doe» 
not seem to be determined by the nature of the industry that uses it, or by the section 
of the country, or by any of the conditions of environment. It has succeeded and 
it has failed under great varieties of conditions. When properly planned and carried 
out it is, however, a solution of the present struggle between labor and capital. 

For some time my organization has been regularly issuing to clients detailed 
instructions as to how to install and operate successful profit-sharing plans. I am 
glad to say that employers everywhere are now awaking to the benefits to be derived 
from such a co-operative policy. I believe that the idea has a great future, and that 
its adoption by successful business men in this country has but just begun. A great 
change has come over modem business. Cut-throat competition is baing doomed. 
Everywhere men are getting together, and one of the syn^toms or outcomes of this 
change of spirit is the new attitude toward labor that is taking possession of employers. 
The idea seems to be that labor has rights that it has not yet come into— that a man's 
wages do not complete his compensation. In fact, the significant element in modem 
business is the effort to give to labor its full share in the product of industry. 

Now profit sharing is strictly a business proposition. It is not philanthropy. Busi- 
ness is often beclouded by philanthropy masking as business. Profit sharing is not philan- 
thropy. It is the perception that labor has rights, and that it is good business to give tt 
its rights. If this were not so there would, of course, be no future for profit sharing. 
If profit sharing does not mean more profits, better work, smoother working machinery, 
it is idle to talk about it. Business has not time to stop to talk about things that are 
merely philanthropic. It has too much to do. It is a fact, however, and a fact that I 
most firmly believe in, that right breeds right. If you treat your help "justly, your 
help will treat you justly. If you give labor a square deal, labor will give 3rou a square 
deal, and the whole business will feel the effect of this efficient program. The law 
of equal reaction is absolute in all the affairs of life. The fact that treating the other 
fellow right makes him treat you right is one of the best reasons in the world for 
giving labor a square deal. 

It is my opinion that the old and generally accepted hostility between capital and 
labor does not stand upon a good foundation. A man's friends should be those of his 
own household, speaking from^an industrial point of view. What I mean is that when 
a man is in business his interests should be identical with those of the people that work 
for him. Wherever any other condition exists, it is a false condition. That there 
are many cases where we find a man and his workers set over against each odier, 
that this is the common situation, means merely that we are now on a false foundation. 
The business of all employers and employees should be to. get off such a foundation and 
on to the true foundation. The truth is what we should seek. It is utterly foolish to 
fight labor. Labor and capital are meant to be co-operating friends. 

A number of people have gone into profit sharing with the idea that it is a kind of 
universal solvent. It has seemed to them that if they just introduced a profit-sharing 
plan into their business all of their troubles with labor would cease. Such men have 
often been disappointed and then they have given up the plan and have gone up and 
down declaring that profit sharing was a failure. It is as if a man who happened to get 
into a dispute with his wife should forthwith declare that the family was a failure. 
The industrial family consists of the employer and his workers, and, no less than a 
man and wife, they should realize that they have embarked upon a common enterprise. 
The enterprise has its difficulties and embarrassments; all worth-while undertakings 
have. But if a man who employs labor is doing right, he may expect to sec success 
come out of his right doing, and the best way to get the success is to keep on with 
the right doing. 

There is no very good reason to-day for a man to undertake profit sharing Uindly. 
The course is pretty well charted. Certain things are necessary in any plan if it is 
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to succeed. The very first thing, then, for an employer of labor to do, if he contem- 
plates the introduction of a profit-sharing plan, is to get himself organized in accord 
with the experience that other men have had. He must first get the idea into his head 
and get it in straight. He must then lay out his plan according to his own needs and 
conditions. In all of this he may have the best and most expert guidance. He must also 
expect that the best plan he can formulate will need revision in the course of actual 
use. The idea, however, is too big, too worth while, to be fooled with or temporized 
with. It can be made to go, but there is a right way. 

The chan^^es in the relation of man to man that have begun to take place I expect 
to see continue until we have a new industrial world. The beginnings are already well 
under way, and from studies my organization is continually making, I can say authorita- 
tively that the movement is backed by the brains and the determination of some of the 
greatest forces in the business world. Profit sharing is one of the tools that modern 
business is working with, anfl it is a most excellent tool. It needs wisdom on the part 
of those who use it, but that is nothing against it 

There are a good many varieties of profit sharing — a good many plans for its 
application — and they diflFer greatly in their details and in the principles that underly 
tliem. It is important for an employer to understand these things thoroughly and to 
select the right one. But deeper and more fundamental than all plans and details is 
another item. The effort must be utterly genuine. Employers have pretty generally 
waked up to the fact that, in this generation, when they deal with their workers they are 
dealing with keen wits. Labor's intelligence has been sharpened in a rough school, 
but the tutelage has been very effective. If your profit-sharing plan is a subterfuge, 
your men will know it just as well as you do— probably they will know it before 
you do — but you may be sure they will know it. You can put it down, then, that your 
plan will not succeed unless it Is honest and whole from the bottom up. 

If there is any trouble, in my opinion, it is likely to be in the employer that tries 
it. If you have not met with the real change of heart that marks the rising variety 
of business men, I advise you to get converted to it first. Behind every successful plan 
is a man with a netv business heart. I think I had better say "a new business head**, 
for I do not want to mix this thing with sentiment. What I mean is that if a man is 
going to make profit sharing succeed, the man himself must have seen the light. That 
is the first requisite. How any man in business can fail to see the light is a marvel, 
but many of them are tied up to traditions and they fail. Business often serves to 
cloud a man's eyes and he is befuddled by his own success — choked with his own dust. 

So I say that the first need for the successful trial of this economic tool is the 
reorganization of your business ideals after the matter of these modem days. If your 
eyes are right, you will see the right things, and when once you have seen the vision, 
you will be in shape to try to put in practice what you have seen. Service rendered will 
always bring true returns, but if your idea of profit sharing is just that of running 
to cover somewhere, I bid you beware! The industrial world of to-day does not take 
kindly to that spirit. 
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